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OncE more did Gerald find himself 
alone and penniless upon the world. 
He was not, however, as when first 
he issued forth, timid, depressed, and 
diffident. Short as had been the in- 
terval since that time, his mind had 
made a considerable progress. His 
various readings had taught him 
much ; and he had already learned 
that in that mutual assurance com- 
pany we call Life men are ever more 
or less dependent on their fellows. 
“There must, then,” said he to himself, 
“be surely some craft or calling to 
which I can bring skill or aptitude, 
and some one or other will certainly 
accept of services that only require 
the very humblest recognition.” He 
walked for hours, without seeing a 
living thing: the barren mountain 
was not even sheep-walk ; and, save 
the path worn by the track of smug- 
glers, there was nothing to show that 
the foot of man had ever traversed 
its dreary solitudes. At last, he gained 
the summit of the ridge, and could 
see the long line of coast to the west- 
ward, jagged and indented with many 
a bay and promontory. There lay 
St. Stephano: he could recognize it 

the light cloud of pale blue smoke 

t floated over the valley, and 
marked where the town stood ; and, 
beyond, he could catch the masts and 
yards of a few small craft that were 
theltering in the offing. Beyond these 
again stretched the wide, blue sea, 
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marked at the horizon by some far 
away sails. The whole was wrapt in 
that solemn calm, so striking in the 
noon of an Italian summer’s day. Not 
a cloud moved ; not a leaf was stir- 
ring ; a faint foam line on the beach 
told that there the waves crept softly 
in, but, except this, all nature was at 
rest. 

In the dead stillness of night our 
thoughts turn inward, and we mingle 
memories with our present reveries ; 
but in the stillness of noonday, when 
great shadows lie motionless on the 
hill-side, and all is hushed save the 
low murmur of the laden bee, our 
minds take the wide range of the 
world—visiting many lands—min- 
gling with strange people. Action, 
rather than reflection, engages us; 
and we combine and change and fa- 
shion the mighty elements before us 
as we will. We people the plains 
with armed hosts; we fill the towns 
with busy multitudes—gay processions 
throng the squares, and floating ban- 
ners wave from steeple and tower ; 
over the blue sea proud fleets are 
seen to move, and thundering echoes 
send back their dread cannonading : 
and through these sights and sounds 
we have our especial part—lending 
our sympathies here, bearing our 
warmest wishes there. If we dream, 
it is of the real, the actual, and the 
true ; and thus dreaming, we are but 
foreshadowing to ourselves the inci- 
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dents and accidents of life, and gar- piece—what dragons shall I not slay 
nering up the resources wherewith to —what princesses not marry ; not but 





































meet them. Stored as was his mind in reality they do possess some won- 
with recent reading, Gerald’s fancy drous insight into the future! Signor 1 
supplied him with innumerable inci- Gabriel sneered at it, as he sneered at 1 
dents, in every one of which he dis- every thing ; but there’s no denying t 
played the same heroic traits, the they read destiny, as the sailor reads 
same aptitude to meet emergency,and the coming storm in signs unseen by a 
the same high-hearted courage,he had others. There is something fine, too, v 
admired in others. Vain-gloriousness in their clanship: how, poor and v 
may be forgiven, when it springs, as houseless, despised as they are, they 0 
his did, out of thorough ignorance of cling together, hoarding up their an- as 
the world. It is, indeed, but the cient rites and traditions—their only Ww 
warm outpouring of a generous tem- wealth—and wandering through the Pp 
perament, where self-esteem predomi- world, pilgrims of centuriesold.” As m 
nates. The youth ardently desired he descended the mountain-path, he ri 
that the good should prosper and the continued thus to exalt the gipsies In 
bad be punished; his only mistake in his estimation; and with that un- in 
was, that he claimed the chief place failing resource in similar cases, that Inj 
in effecting both one and the other. | what he was unable to praise he at br 
Eagerly bent upon adventure—no least found picturesque. The path asl 
matter where, how, or with whom— led through a wood of stunted chest- th 
he stood on the mountain’s peak, nut trees, on issuing from whose shade th 
gazing at the scene beneath him. A he could no longer detect the spot he hit 
waving tract of country, traversed by was in search of; the fire had gone pel 
small streams, stretched awaytowards out, and the smoke ceased to linger em 
Tuscany, but where the boundary lay over the place. ma 
between the states he could not de- “Doubtless, the encampment has to 1 
tect. No town or village could be broken up; they are trudging along thir 
descried ; and so far as he could see, towards the coast, where the vil- and 
“miles and miles of journey yet lay lages lie,” thought he, “and I may bur 
before him ere he could arrive at a come up with them to-morrow or wh« 
human dwelling. This was indeed next day;’ and he stepped out briskly aba: 
the less matter, since Tina had fas- on his way. The day was intensely bea 
tened up in his handkerchief sufficient hot, and Gerald would gladly have dres 
food for the day; and even were night availed himself of any shade, to lie erin, 
to overtake hii, there was no great down and enjoy the “siesta” hours her. 
hardship in passing it beneath that in true Italian fashion. The only spot, tawi 
starry ie. however, he could procure likely to to th 
“Many there must be,” thought offer such shelter was a little copse Indi. 
he, “campaigning at this very of olives, ata bend of the river, about the 
hour, in far away lands, mayhap a mile away. A solitary rock, with fault 
amid the sand deserts of the East, a few ruined walls upon it, rose above deed 
or crouching beneath the shelter of the trees, and marked the place as lery « 
the drifted snows in the North ; and one once inhabited. Following the now 
even here are troops of gipsies, who winding of the stream, he at length mEo 
never know what means the comfort drew nigh, and quickly noticed that Whic] 
of a roof over them.” Just ashesaid the grass was greener and deeper, zanza 
these words to himself, his eyes with here and there a daffodil ora § ands 
chanced to rest upon a thin line of wild flower, signs of a soil which, in her, a 
pale blue smoke that arose from a some past time, had been cared for § Motio 
group of alders beside astream in the and cultivated. The river, too, as it J %0me 
valley. Faint and thin at first, it swept around the base of the rock, tha, 
_ gradually grew darker and fuller, till deepened into a clear, calm pool, the er d. 
it rose into the clear air, and was very sight of which was ogame | and s 
wafted slowly along towards the sea. grateful and refreshing. As the yout her ey 
“Just asif i had conjuredthem up,” stood in admiring contemplation of § pene 
cried Gerald, “there are the gipsies; this fair bath, and inwardly vowing | Stood. 
and if there be a Strega in the com- to himself the luxury of a plunge that 5 
pany, she shall have this crown for into it, a low rustling noise startled J “@he wa, 
telling me my fortune! What mar- him, and asound like the sharp stamp § @ancer 
vels will she not invent for this broad of a beast’s foot. He quickly turned, §  #ariet 
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and tracing the noise, saw a very di- 
minutive ass, who, tethered to an 
olive tree, was busily munching a 
meal of thistles, and as busily stamp- 
ing off the stray forest flies that set- 
tled on him. Two panniers, covered 
over with some tarnished scarlet cloth, 
and a drum of considerable size and 
az qeuly colouring, lay on the grass, 

three or four painted poles, a roil 
of carpet, and a bright brass basin, such 
as conjurors use for their trade. There 
was also a curiously-shaped box, 
painted in checquers, doubtless some 
mysteriously gifted “ property.”’ Cu- 
rious to discover the owners of these 
interesting relics, Gerald advanced 













































































































































F into the copse, when his quick hear- 
t ing was arrested by the long-drawn 
t breathings of several people fast 
h asleep—so, at least, they seemed, by 
. the full-toned chorus of their snorings; 
le though the next moment showed 
e him that they consisted of but three 
:. persons, an old, stunted, and very 
on emaciated man; an equally old wo- 
: man, immensely fat, and misshapen, 
as to which her tawdry finery gave some- 
ng thing indescribably ludicrous in effect; 
a and a young girl, whose face was 
ay buried in the bend of her arms, but 
or whose form, as she lay in the graceful 
kly abandonment of sleep, was finely and 
ely beautifully proportioned. A coarse 
ave of brown stuff was her only cov- 
lie ering, leaving her arms bare, while 
ure her legs, but for the sandals of some 
not, tawdry tinsel, were perfectly naked 
y to to the knees, brown as the skin of an 
opse Indian, yet in shape and symmetry 
pout oa might have vied with the most 
with tless statue of the antique—in- 
bove feed to a sleeping nymph in the gal- 
e as | Jlery of the Altieri Palace was Gerald 
, the now comparing her, as he stood gaz- 
noth ing on her. The richly-floating hair, 
“that ich, as a protection against the 
eper, | Zanzari, she had let fall over her neck 
ora § and shoulders, only partially defended 
ch, in § her, and so she stirred at times, each 
.4 for | Motion displaying some new charm, 
asit § 80me fresh grace of form. At last, 
” rock, eenepe startled by a thought of 
ol, the er dreams, she gave a sudden cry, 
ensel zea sprang g up to a sitting posture— 
you her eyes widely staring and her half- 
ion of moped lips, turned to where Gerald 
rowing As for him, the amazement 
plunge that seized him overcame him—for 
tartled | ‘$he was no other than the “tarantella” 
) stam cer of the Piazza di S a—the 
turn ietta who had so fascinated him 
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“Babbo! Babbo!” screamed she, in 
terror, asshe caught sight of the naked 
rapier at the youth’s side; and ina 
moment both the old man and the 
woman were on their legs. 

“Weare poor—miserably poor, Sig- 
nore ! * cried the old man, piteously ; 

‘mere ‘ vagabonds,’ and no more.’ 

“We have not a Bajocclo amongst 
us, Signore mio,” blubbered out the 
old woman. 

An honest burst of laughter from 
Gerald, far more reassuring than 
words, soon satisfied them that their 
fears were needless. 

“Who are you, then ?” cried the girl, 
as she darted her piercing black eyes 
towards him; “and why are you 
here?” 

“The world is wide, and open to all 
of us, Cara mia,” said the youth, good- 
humouredly. “ Don’t be angry with 
me because I’m not a bri 

“ He says truly,” said the Sia man. 

“Sangue dei Santi, but you have 
given me a hearty fright, boy, what- 
ever brought you here!” said the fat 
old woman, as she wiped the hot 
drops from her steaming face. 

here is some marvellous freema- 
sonry in poverty—some subtle sym- 
pathy links poor men together—for 
scarcely had Gerald told that he was 
destitute and penniless as themselves, 
than these poor outcasts bade him a 
frank welcome amongst them, and in- 
vited him to a share of their little 
scanty supper. 

“Tl warrant me that you have 
drawn a low number in the conscrip- 
tion, boy ; and that’s the reason you 
have fied from home,” said the old 
woman ; and Gerald laughed good- 
humouredly, as though accepting the 
suggestion as a happy guess ; nor was 
he sorry to be eee the necessity of 
recounting his story 

“ But why not “ a soldier?” broke 
in Marietta. 

“ Because its a dog’s life,” retorted 
the hag, savagely. 

“T don’t t ink so,” said Gerald. 
“When I saw the noble guard of his 
Holiness t’other da 
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ay one ranci 
into the Piazza del pele, longe 
to be one of them. They were all 


glittering with gold an lished 
steel, and their horses bounded and 
caracolled as if impatient for a 
char e.” 

h!” gi 
* there’s 0 
life.” 


— the oldman, drearily, 
one happy road in this 
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“ And what may that be, Babbo,” 
said Gerald, addressing him by the 
familiar title the girl had given 
him. 

“ A Frate’s, boy, a Frate’s. I don’t 
care whether he be a Dominican or 
an Ignorantine. Though, myself, I like 
the Ignorantines. Theirs is truly a 
blessed existence: no wants—no cares 
—no thoughts for the morrow! I 
never watched one of them stepping 
along, with firm foot, and sack on his 
arm, that I didn’t say to myself, 
‘There’s freedom—there’s light-heart- 
edness.’ ” 

“T should have called your own a 
pleasanter life.” 

“Mine,” groaned he. 

“Ay, Babbo, and so is it,” burst 
in the girl, in an excited tone. “Show 
me the Frate has such a time as we 
have! Whenever the Friar comes, 
men shuffle away to escape giving him 
their ‘quattrini’ They know well 
there’s no such sturdy beggar as he 
who asks no alms, but shows you the 
mouth of his long empty sack; but 
where we appear, the crowds gather, 
mothers snatch up their babies and 
hurry out to greet us; hard worked 
men cease their toil ; children desert 
their games; all press round eagerly 
at the first roll of Gaetana’s drum, 
and of poor Chico’s fife, when he was 
with us,’ added she, dropping her 
head, while a heavy tear rolled down 
her swarthy cheek. 

“ Maladizione a Chico,” screamed 
out the old man, lifting up both his 
clenched hands in passion. 

“What wasithedid?” asked Gerald 
of the old man. 

“ He fancied himself a patriot, boy, 
and he stabbed a spy of the police at 
the St. Lucia one evening; and they 
have him now at the galleys, and 
they'll keep him there for life. 

“Ah, if you saw him on the two 
poles,” cried the girl, “ only strapped 
80, over his instep, and he could spring 
from here to the tree yonder; and 
then he’d unfasten one, and holding 
it on his forehead, balance Babbo’s 
basin on the top, all the while playing 
the tambourine! And who could pla 
it like him? It was a drum wit 
cymbals in his hands. 

“Was he handsome, too,” asked 
Gerald, with a half sly glance towards 
her; but she only hung her head in 
silence. 

“He handsome,” cried the old wo- 
man, catching at the words. “Brutto! 


“ The Chevalier.” 
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brutto! he had a hare lip, with a dog’s 


jaw!” 


“No, truly,” muttered Babbo; “he 
was not handsome, though he could 
do many a thing well-favoured ones 
couldn’t attempt. He was a sore loss 
to us,” said he, with a deep sigh. 

“There wasn’t a beast of the field, 
nor a bird that flies he couldn’t imi- 
tate,” broke in Marietta; “and with 
some wondrouscunning, too, he could 
blend the sounds together, and you’d 
hear the cattle lowing and the rooks 
cawing all at the same time. 

“The owl was good; that was his 
best,” said Babbo. 

“Oh, was it not fine; the wild 
shriek of the owl, while the tide was 
breaking on the shore, and the waves 
came in plash, plash, in the still 
night.” 

“May his toil be hard, and his 
chains heavy,” exclaimed the hag; 
“we have had nothing but misery and 
distress since the day he was taken.” 

“Poor fellow,” said Gerald, “his 
lot is harder still.” The girl’s dark 


eyes turned fully upon him, with a 
look of grateful meaning, that well 
repaid his compassionate speech. 


““So may it be,” chimed im the hag; 
“and so with all who ill-treat those 
whose bread they’ve eaten;” and she 
turned a glance of fiery anger on the 
girl “What art doing there, old 
fool!” cried she, to the Babbo, who, 
having turned his back to the com- 
pany, was telling over his beads bu- 
sily. He made no reply, and she went 
on, “That’s all he’s good for, now. 
There was a time he could sing 
Punch’s carnival from beginning to 
end, keep four dancing on the stage, 
and two talking out of windows; but 
now he’s ever at the litanies ; he’d 
rather talk to you about St. Francis 
than of the Tombola, he would!” 

As the old hag, with bitter words 
and savage energy, inveighed against 
her old associate, Gerald had sense to 
mark, that small as the company was, 
it yet consisted of ingredients that 
bore little resemblance, and were at- 
tached by the slenderest sympathies 
to each other. He was young and 
inexperienced enough in life to ima- 
= that they who amuse the world 
yy their gifts, whatever they be, carry 
with them to their homes the plea- 
sant qualities which delight the au- 
diences. He fancied that, through all 
their poverty, the light-hearted gaiety 
that marked them in public would 
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abide with them when alone, and that 
the quips and jests they bandied were 
but the outpourings of a ready wit 
always in exercise. If we smile at 
this simplicity, let us remember how 
many, more versed in the world and 
its ways than poor Gerald, have in- 
curred a very similar error! Ay, 
valued reader, can you and I say of 
ourselves 'that we have never tasted 
of this illusion! What heroes have 
we not made of those whose verses 
have charmed or whose creations 
have thrilled us! have we not fancied 
a thousand fascinations in their man- 
ner, their voice, and their bearing ? 
have we not envied those admitted to 
their daily intercourse—the associates 
of their firesides? and having done all 
these, have we not awakened to some 
very rude shocks? Have we not 
known the dreary discouragement of 
finding that there is a dualism in 
genius; and that he whose written 
words have glowed like a fire within 
you, may be a wearisome companion, 
and a fourth-rate converser? These 
are very ungracious reflections, and 
let us leave them. I have said that 
Gerald was surprised to see them so 
different in their private from their 
ublic aspect. Nor was this the only 
esson in world-craft that he was to 
learn at their hands: he was also to 
perceive, what strange and incongru- 
ous natures the cares of life associate 
together. The Babbo had been a 
servitor of a convent in the Abbruzzi, 
and, dismissed for some misdemeanor, 
had wandered about the world in 
vagabondage till he became a con- 
juror; some talent or long-neglected 
gift of slight-of-hand coming to the 
rescue of his fortune! The woman 
Donna Gaetana, had passed through 
all the stages of “Street Ballet,” from 
the prodigy of six years old, with a 
wreath of violets on her brow, to the 
besotted old beldame, whose speciality 
was the drum. As for Marietta, 
where she came from, of what 
entage, or even of what land, I 
now not. The Babbo called her his 
niece—his grandchild—his “figliuola” 
at times, but she was none of these. 
In the wayward turns of their for- 
tune these street performers are 
wont to join occasionally together in 
the larger capitals, that by their num- 
ber they may attract more favourable 
audiences ; and so, when Gerald first 
saw them at Rome, they were united 
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with some Pifferari from Sicily ; but 
the same destiny that decides more 
pretentious coalitions had separated 
theirs; and the three were now trudg- 
ing northward, in some vague hope 
that the land of promise lay in that 
direction. It is needless to say how 
Gerald felt attracted by the strange 
adventurous life of which they spoke. 
The Babbo mingling his old convent 
traditions, his scraps of monkish 
Latin, his little fragments of a pious 
training, with the descriptions of his 
subtle craft, was a study the youth 
delighted in, while from his own early 
teaching, it was also a character he 
could thoronghly appreciate. Donna 
Gaetana, indeed, offered little in the 
way of interest, but did not Marietta 
alone compensate for more than this ? 
The wild and fearless grace of this 
young girl, daring to the very verge 
of shamelessness, and yet with a 
strange instinctive sense of womanly 
delicacy about her, that lifted her, in 
her rags and her raggedness, to a 
sphere where deference was her due ; 
her matchless symmetry, her easy mo- 
tion, a mingled expression of energy 
and languor about her, all met happily 
in one, who but needed culture to 
have become a great artist. She pos- 
sessed, besides, a voice of exquisite 
richness, one of those deep-toned 
organs whose thrilling expression 
seems to attain at once the highest 
triumph of musical art in the power 
of exciting the sensibilities ; such was 
that poor neglected child, as she 
hovered over the brink where vice, 
and wretchedness, and crime, run deep 
and fast below ! 

When the meal was over, and the 
little vessels used in preparing it 
were all duly washed and packed, old 
Gaetana lighted her pipe, and once in 
full puff proceeded to drag from a 
portentous looking bag a mass of 
strange rags, dirty and particoloured, 
the slashed sleevesand spangled skirts 
proclaiming them as “ properties.” 

“Clap that velvet cap on thy head, 
boy, and let’s see what thou lookest 
like,” cried she, handing Gerald a vel- 
vet hat, looped up in front, and orna- 
mented with an ostrich feather. 

“What for?’ cried he, rudely; “T 
am no mountebank.” And then, as 
he caught Marietta’seyes, a deep blush 
ion all over his face, and he said, 
in a voice of shame, “To be sure! 
Any thing you like. Ill wear this 
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too,” and he snatched up a tawdry 
mantle and threw it over his shoul- 


“t “Come e bellino!” said Marietta, 
as she clasped her hands across her 
bosom, and gazed on him in a sort of 
rapture. “ He’s like Paolo in the 
Francesca,” muttered she. 

“* He’ll never be Chico,” growled out 
thehag. “ Birbante that he was, who'll 
ever jump through nine hoops with a 
lighted taper in his hand? Oh, Assas- 
sino! it won't serve you now!” 

“Do you know Paolo’s speech?” 
whispered Marietta? 

“No,” said he, blushing, half angry, 
half ashamed. 

“Then I'll teach it to you.” 

“Thou shouldst have been an 
accolite at San Giovanni di Late- 
rano when the Pope says the high 
mass, boy,” cried Babbo, enthusiasti- 
cally. Thy figure and face would 
well become the beauteous spectacle.” 

“Does not that suit him?” cried 
the girl, as she replaced the hat by 
a@ round cap, such as pages wear, 
with a single eagle’s feather. “ Does 
not that become him?” 

“Who cares for looks?’ muttered 
the hag. “Chico was ugly enough to 
bring bad luck; and when shall we 
see his like again - 

“Who knows! who knows?” said 
Babbo, slowly. “This lad may, if he 
join us, have many a good gift we 
suspect not. Canst sing?’ 

“Yes; at least the Litanies.” 

“ Ah, bravo, Giovane!” cried the 
old man. “Thou’lt bring a blessing 
upon us.” 

“ Canst play the fife, the tambou- 
rine, the flute?” asked Gaetana. 

“ None of them.” 

“Thou canst recite, I’m sure,” said 
Marietta. ‘Thou knowest Tasso and 
Petrarch, surely, and Guarini?’ 


“ The Chevalier.” (May, 


“Yes; and Dante by, heart, if that 
be of any service to me,” said Gerald. 

“Ah, I know nothing of him!” 
said she, sorrowfully ; “but I could 
a the Orlando from beginning to 
end.” 

“ How art thou on the stilts or the 
slack-rope?”’ asked the old woman ; 
“for these other things never gave 
bread to any one.” 

“‘Tf I must depend upon the slack- 
rope, then,” said Gerald, goodhu- 
mouredly, “I runa good chance of 
a to bed.” 

ow they neglect them when 
they’re young, and their bones soft 
and pliant!” said Gaetana, sternly. 
What are parents about now a days 
I can’t imagine. I used to crouch 
into a flower-plot when I was five 
years old ; ay, and spring out of it too 
when the Fairy Queen touched the 
flower!” 

Gerald could with great difficulty 
restrain the burst of laughter this 
anecdote of her early life provoked. 

“Oh, come with us; stay with us,” 
whispered Marietta in his ear. 

“Tf thou hast been taught the offi- 
ces, boy,” said Babbo, “thou deservest 
an honester life than ours. Leave 
us, then ; go thy ways, and walk in 
better ore 

“Corpo del diavolo!” screamed out 
the hag. “It’s always so with him. 
He has nothing but hard words for 
the trade he lives by.” 

“Stay with us; stay with us,” 
whispered the girl, more faintly. 

hou might have a worse offer, 
lad ; for who can tell what’s in thee. 
I warrant me, at thy age thou’lt never 
be great at jumping tricks.” 

“ Wilt’ stay an Marietta, as her 
eyes swam in te 

“T will,” said Beni, with a glance 
that made her cheek crimson. 


? 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A “ CONTRACT.” 


I am not certain that a great “ Im- 
ressario” of Paris or London would 
ave deemed the document which 

bound Gerald to his new master a 

very formal instrument. But there 

was adocument. It was written ona 
fiy-leaf of old Babbo’s Breviary, and 
set forth duly that for certain services 
to be afterwards detailed, “un certo 

Gherardi”—so was he called—was to 

eat, and drink, and be clothed ; always 


providing that there was meat, and 
drink, and wearables to give him; with 
certain benefices—small contingent re- 
mainders—to accrue when times were 
prosperous and patrons generous, and 
all this for the term of a twelvemonth. 
Donna Gaetana stoutly fought for 
five years, then three, and then two: 
but she was beaten in all her amend- 
ments, though sheargued her case ably. 
She showed, with a force derived from 
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great experience, that theirs was a 
rofession wherein there was much to 
earn; that the initial stages de- 
veloped very few of those gifts which 
won popular applause; that, conse- 
quently, the neophyte was any thing 
but a profitable colleague ; and it was 
only when his education was per- 
fected that he could be expected to 
repay the cost of his early instruc- 
tion. “At the end of a year,’ to 
borrow her own forcible language, 
“he'll have smashed a dozen ins 
and broken twenty poles, and he’ll 
just be as stiff in the back as you see 

im to-day.” 

“He'll have had enough of a weary 
life ere that,’ muttered the Babbo, 
whose sigh seemed delivered with an 
especial reference to his companion. 

““What have you to complain of, 
Td like to know?” asked she, fiercely; 
“you that sit there all day like a 
prince on a throne, never so much as 
giving a blast of a horn or a beat on 
the drum ; but pulling a few cords for 
your puppets, and making them 
patter about the stage while you tell 
over the self-same story I heard forty 
years ago. Ah, if it was Pierno! that 
was something indeed to hear! He 
came out with something new every 
evening—droll fellow that he was— 
and could make the people laugh till 
the Piazza rung again.” 

“Well, well,” sighed Babbo, “his 
drollery has cost him something. He 
eut a jest upon the Cardinal Balfi, 
and they sent him to Molo di Gaeta, 
to work at the galleys. My polci- 
nello may be stupid, but will not 
make me finish my days in chains.” 

Whether Marietta feared the effect 
these domestic discussions might pro- 
duce upon Gerald, newly come as he 
was amongst them, or that she de- 
sired to talk with him more at her 
ease, she strolled away into the wood, 
giving one lingering glance as she left 
the place to bid pis follow. The 
_ was not loath to accept the 

int, and soon overtook her. 

“And so,” said she, taking his 
hand between both her own, “you 
will stay.” 

“T have promised it,” 
Gerald. 

“ All for me, all for me, as the little 
song says.” 

“I never heard it. 


replied 


Will you sing 


it, Marietta?” said he, placing his 
arm around her waist. 
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“T’ll go and fetch my guitar, then,” 
said she, and bounding away, was soon 
once more beside him, sweeping her 
fingers over the cords as she came. 

“It’s wens of asong, either words 
or music; but I picked it up at Ca- 
pri, and it reminds me of that sweet 
spot. So saying, and after a little 
prelude, she sang the canzonette, of 
which the following words are a rude 
version :— 


“ ] knowa barque on a moonlit sea, 
Pescator! Pescator ! 
There's one in that barque athinking of me, 
Oh, Pescator! 
And while his light boat steals along, 
Pescator ! Pescator ! 
He murmurs my name in his evening song, 
Oh, Pescator! 
He prays the Madonna above my head, 
Pescator ! Pescator ! 
To bring sweet dreams around my bed, 
h, Pescator ! 
And when the morning breaks on shore, 
I'll kneel and pray for my Pescator, 
Who ventures alone on the stormy sea, 
All for me ! all for me !” 


Simple as were the words, the wild 
beauty of the little airthrilled through 
Gerald’s heart, and twice did he make 
her repeat it. 

“Oh, if you like barcaroles,” said 
she, “T’ll sing you hundreds of them, 
and teach you, besides, to sing them 
with me. We shall be so happy, 
Gherardi mio, living thus together.” 

“And not regret Chico?’ said 
Gerald, gravely. 

“Chico was very clever, but he 
was cruel. He would beat me when 
I would not learn quickly ; and my life 
was very sad when he was with us. 
See,” said she, drawing down her 
sleeve from her shoulder, “these 
stripes were of his giving.” 

“ Briccone,” muttered Gerald, “if 
I had him here.” 

“ Ah, he was so treacherous! He’d 
have stabbed you at the altar foot ra- 
ther than let a vengeance escape him. 
He was a Corsican.” 

“ And are they so treacherous al- 
ways?” 

“ Are they?” cried she. “ Per Dio, 
I believe they are.” 

“Well, let’s talk of him no more. 
I only mentioned his name because I 
feared you loved him, Marietta.” 

“ And if I had?” asked she, with a 
half malicious drollery in her dark 


eyes. 
“Then I’d have hated him all the 
more; hated you, perhaps, too.” 
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“ Poverino!” said she, with a sigh 
which ended ina laugh. 

As now they walked along, side by 
side, whileshe told Geraldall about her 
life, her companions, their humours, 
theirhabits and their ways. Sheliked 
Babbo. He was kind-hearted and 
affectionate ; but Donna Gaetana was 
all that was cruel and unfeeling. 
Chico, indeed, had always resisted 
hertyranny, andshe counselled Gerald 
to do the same. As for me,” added 
she, sorrowfully, “I am buta girl, and 
must bear with her.” 

“ But I'll stand by you, Marietta,” 
cried Gerald, boldly. ‘“ We'll see if 
the world won’t go better with each 
of us as we meet it thus; and he drew 
her arm around his, while he clasped 
her waist with his own. 

And what a happy hour was that 
as thus she rambled along under the 
leafy shade, no sound but the wild 
wood-pigeon’s cry to break the silence; 
for often they were silent with 
thoughts deeper than words could 
render. She, full of that future 
where Gerald was to be the com- 
panion of all her games; he, too, 
ranging in fancy over adventures 
wherein, as her protector and de- 


“sefender, he confronted perils unceas- 


ingly. Then he bethought him how 
strangely destiny should have thus 
brought them together, two forsaken, 
friendless creatures as they were. 
Falling in love, as it is called, has 
its variety of aspects. One falls in 
love at eighteen, at eight-and-twenty, 
and at eight-and-forty with very dif- 
ferent reasons for the process. Silky 
hair, and long eye-lashes, and pearly 
teeth get jostied, as we go on through 
life, with thoughts of good connexions 
and the three per cents., anda strange 
compromise is effected between in- 
clination and self-interest. To know, 
however, the true ecstasy of the pas- 
sion, to feel it in all its impulsive 
force, and in the full strength of its 
irresponsibility, be very young and 
very poor—young enough to doubt 
of nothing, not even yourself; poor 
enough to despise riches most heartily. 
Gerald was both of these. His 
mind, charged with deep stores of 
sentiment, was eagerly seeking where 
to invest its woah. The tender pa- 
thos of St. Pierre, the more danger- 
ous promptings of Rousseau, were in 
his rs mf he yearned for one to 
whom he could speak of the feelings 
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that struggled within him. As for 
Marietta, to listen to him was ecstasy. 
The glowing language of poetry—its 
brilliant imagery—its melting soft- 
ness—came upon her like refreshin 
rain upon some arid soil, scorched al 
sun-stricken : her spirit, half-crushed 
beneath daily hardships, rose at once 
to the magic touch of ennobling sen- 
timent. Oh! what a new world was 
that which now opened before them : 
how beautiful—how bright—how full 
of tenderness—how rich in generous 
emotions. 

“ Only think,” said she, looking in- 
to his eyes, “but this very morning 
we had not known each other, and 
now we are bound together for ever 
andever. Is it not so, Gherardi mio?” 

“So swear I!’ cried Gerald, as he 
pressed her to his heart, and then, in 
the full current of his warm eloquence, 
he poured forth a hundred schemes 
for their future life. They would 
seek out some sweet spot of earth, far 
away and secluded, like that wherein 
they rambled then, only more beauti- 
ful in verdure, and more picturesque, 
and build themselves a hut; there 
they would live together a life of 
blessedness. They talked over the 
theme for hours unweariedly, each 
interrupting the other with some new 
thought of this or that, some fresh 
suggestion for a life of ecstasy. 

t was only by earnest persuasion 
she could turn him from at once put- 
ting the project into execution. “ Vhy 
not now?’ cried he. “Here we are 
free, beyond the wood; you cross a 
little stream, and we are in Tuscany. 
I saw the frontier from the mountain 
top this morning.” 

“And then,” said the girl, “how 
are we to live? We shall neither 
have the Babbo nor Donna Gae- 
tano; I cannot dance without her 
music, nor have you learned any- 
thing as yet to do. Mio Gherardi, 
we must wait and study hard; you 
must learn to be Paolo, and to declaim 
‘Antonio,’ too. Tl teach you these ; 
besides, the Babbo has a volume full 
of things would suit you. Our songs, 
too, we have not practised them to- 
gether ; and in the towns where we 
are going, the public, they say, are 
harder to please than in these moun- 
tain villages. And then she pictured 
forth a life of artistic triumph—suc- 
cess dear to her humble heart, the 
very memory of which brought tears 
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of joy to her eyes. These she was 
longing to display before him, and to 
make him share in. Thus talking, 
they returned to the encampment, 


An autumnal night, in all its mellow 
softness, was just closing in upon the 
Lungo L’Arno of Florence. Towards 
the east and south the graceful out- 
lines of San Miniato, with its tall cy- 
presses, might be seen against the 
sky, while all the city, which lay be- 
tween, was wrapped in deepest sha- 
dow. It was the season of the Ville- 

jatura, when the great nobles are 
eading country lives; still the various 
bridges, and the quays at either side 
of the river, were densely crowded 
with people. The denizens most part 
of close and narrow streets, came forth 
to catch the faint breath of air that 
floated along the Arno. Seated on 
benchesand chairs, or gathered in little 
knots and groups, the citizens seemed 
to enjoy this hour “al fresco,” with a 
zest only known to those who have 
basked in the still and heated atmos- 
phere of a southern climate. Truly, 
no splendid salon, in all the gorgeous 
splendour of its gildings, ever pre- 
sented a spot so luxurious as that 
river-side, while the fresh breeze came 
borne along the water’s track from 
the snow-clad heights of Vallambrosa, 
athering perfume as it came. No 
Cad voices, no boisterous mirth, dis- 
turbed the delicious calm of the en- 
joyment, but a low murmur of human 
sounds, attuned as it were to the gen- 
tle ripple of the passing stream, and 
here and there a light and joyous 
laugh, were only heard. At the Pont 
St. Trinité, and immediately below it, 
the crowd was densest, attracted, not 
impossibly, by the lights and move- 
ment that went on in a great palace 
close by, the only one of all those on 
the Arno that showed signs of habita- 
tion. Of the others the owners were 
absent ; but here, through the open 
windows, might beseen figures passing 
and repassing, and at times, the sounds 
of music heard from within. With 
that strange sympathy—for it is not 
all curiosity—that attracts people to 
watch the concourse of some gay com- 
pany—the ebb and flow of intercourse 
—the crowd gazed eagerly up at the 





CHAPTER XIV. 


THE ACCIDENTS OF “ARTIST” LIFE. 
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where, as the heat was passed, the 
Babbo was now preparing to set out 
on his journey. 


windows, commenting on this or that 
personage, as they passed, and dis- 
cussing together what they fancied 
might form the charm of such society. 

“Well,” sighed out a dark-eyed 
girl.to her companion, “were i a 
Queen, Id not loiter here in the hot 
autumn, but have my villa on the 
breezy slopes of Fiezole, and breathe 
the cool air of the Apennines.” 

“But she is no queen, to begin 
with,” broke in a youth; “a princess, 
if you will, and even that title some 
would deny her.” 

“How can they do so?” cried an 
old man of stern aspect. “She is of 
royal descent, allied with royalty by 
marriage; and now, per Dio, many 
would say, prouder in hee fall than in 
all her greatness,” 

“He means in being the love of 
that great poet,” whispered the youth 
to the girl.” “You know,” he added, 
“that he who lives there wrote Fil- 
ippo, and Oreste, and Mirra.” 

“ There she is; that is the Duchessa 
now standing on the balcony,” broke 
in the old man. But except the long 
tresses of blonde hair that hung free- 
ly, as she bent forward, nothing could 
be descried of her. 

The faint tinkling of a guitar in 
the street beneath, and the motion 
of the crowd, showed that some 
sort of street performance had at- 
tracted attention ; and soon the bal- 
cony of the palace was thronged with 
the gay company, not sorry, as it 
seemed, to have this pretext for loit- 
ering in the free night air. To the 
brief prelude of the guitar a roll of 
the drum succeeded, and then, when 
silence had been obtained, might be 
heard the voice of an old, infirm man, 
announcing a programme of the en- 
tertainment. First of all—and by 
“torch-light, if the respectable pub- 
lic would vouchsafe the expense”— 
The adventures of Don Callemacho 
among the Moors of Barbary—his 
capture, imprisonment, and escape— 
his rescue of the Princess of Cunt: 
with their shipwreck afterwards on 
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the island of Ithica: the whole il- 
lustrated with panoramic scenery, ac- 
companied by music, and expressed 
by appropriate dialogue and dancing. 
The eclamation to be delivered by 
a youth of consummate genius—the 
action to be enunciated by a Signior- 
ina of esteemed merit. “I do not 
draw attention to myself, nor to the 
gifts of that excellent lady who pre- 
sides over the drum,” continued he. 
“Enough that Naples has seen, Venice 
he Rome applauded, us. We 
Ge gathered laurels at Milan; 
wreathed flowers have fallen on us at 
Mantua; our pleasant jests have 
awoke laughter in the wild valleys of 
Calabria ; our pathos has dimmed 
many an eye in the gorgeous halls of 
Genoa ; princes and contadini alike 
have shared in the enjoyment of our 
talents : and so, with yourfavour, may 
each of you, ‘ Gentilissimi Signori.’” 
While a murmur of approbation 
went through the crowd at this pro- 
mising announcement, the old man 
depositing his pore on the 
ground, proceeded to form a circle of 
the bystanders addressing them for 
the purpose in terms of courtesy and 
compliment. They were great and 
oo Signori, or most beautiful 
onne, Glorious Patrons of the Arts, 
Fair favourers of the Muses. The 
native delicacy of the language lend- 
ing itself to these a aaliion without 
the slightest semblance of a mock- 
ery. Indeed, the hearers deemed the 
terms in which he accosted them only 
their due, willing as they were on 
their part to call him and his com- 
ny by titles as high-sounding. 
Whether, however, the “intelligent 
Public” was not as affluent as it was 
gifted, or that, to apply the ancient 
adage, “Le jeu ne valait pas la chan- 
delle ;” but so was it, that the old man 
had twice made the tour of the circle, 
without obtaining a single quatrino. 
“ At Bologna, O Signori, they deemed 
this pine worthy of wax- 
light. We gave it in the Piazza before 
two thousand spectators, who if less 
t or beautiful than those we see 
ere, were yet bountiful in their gene- 
rosity! “ Rionk the drum, Comare 
mia,’ said he, addressing the old wo- 
man, and let the spirit-rousing roll in- 
spire heroic longings. A blast of the 
tromb, figlio mio, will set these noble 
hearts high-beating for a tale of chi- 
valry.” Thedeafening clamour of drum 


and trumpet resounded through the 
air, and came back in many an echo, 
from across the Arno; but, alas! they 
awoke no responsive sympathies in 
the audience, who probably having 
deemed that the spectacle might be 
partly gratuitous, showed already signs 
of thinning away. “Are you going, 
Illustrissimi Signori, “cried he, more 
energetically, “going without one 
view, one passing glance at the castle 
on the Guadalquiver, with its court of 
fountains, all playing and splashing 
like real water ; going without a look 
at the high-pooped galeon, as she 
sailed forth at morn, with the banner 
of the house of Callemacho waving 
from the mast, while the signal guns 
are firing a salute, the high cliffs of 
Carthagena reverberating with the 
sound.” A loud “bom” from the drum 
gave testimony to the life-like reality 
of the description. “Going,” screamed 
he, more eagerly still, “ without wit- 
nessing the palace of the Moorish 
king, lit up at night—ten thousand 
lanterns glittering along its marble 
terraces, while strains of soft music 
fill the air. A gentle melody, “figlio 
ong whheasal he to the boy beside 

im. 

“Let them go, in the devil's 
name,” broke out the old woman, 
whose harsh accents at once pro- 
claimed our old acquaintance Donna 
Gaetana. 

“What says she?—what says the 
Donna?’ cried three or four of the 
crowd in a breath. 

“She says that we’ll come back in 
the day-light, Signori,” broke in the 
old man, in terror, “and sing our 
native songs of Calabria, and show 
our native dances. We know well, 
oh, gentle Public, that poor ignorant 
creatures like ourselves are but too 
rash to appear before you, great Flo- 
rentines, citizens of Michel Angelo, 
dwellers with Benvenuto, compa- 
nions of Boccaccio! 

“ And not a quatrino amongst ye,” 
yelled cut the old hag, with a laugh 
of scorn. 

A wild cry of anger burst from the 
crowd, who breaking the circle, now 
rushed in upon the strollers. 

In vain the Babbo, protested, ex- 
plained, begged, and entreated. He 
declared the company to be the high- 
est, the greatest, the richest, he had 
ever addressed ; himself and his com- 
panions the vilest and least worthy of 
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humanity. He asseverated in frantic 
tones his belief, that from the hour 
when he should lose their favour no 
fortune would ever attend on him, 
either in this world or the next. 

But of what avail was it that he 
employed every eloquence at his com- 
mand, while the Donna, with words 
of insult, and gestures more offensive 
still, reviled the “base rabble,” and 
with all the virulence of her coarse 
nature, hurled their poverty in their 
teeth. 

“‘Famished curs!” cried she. “How 
would ye have a soldo, when your 
nobles dine on parched beans, and 
drink the little sour wine of Ponte- 
sieve ?” 

A kick from a strong foot that sent 
it through the parchment of thedrum, 
with a loud report, answered this in- 
solent taunt, and gave the signal for 
a general attack. Down went the 
little wooden edifice, which embodied 
the life and fortunes of the Don and 
the fair Princess of Cordova; down 
went the Babbo himself over it, amidst 
a crash of properties that created a 
yell of laughter in the mob. All the 
varied insignia of the cunning craft, 


basins and bladders, juggling sticks, 
hoops, and baskets, flew right and left, 


in wild confusion. Up to this time, 
Gerald had witnessed the wreck un- 
moved, his whole care being to keep 
the crowd from pressing too rudely 
upon Marietta, we clung to him for 
protection. Indeed, the frantic strug- 
gles of old Gaetana, as she laid 
about her with her drum-sticks, had 
already provoked the youth’s laugh- 
ter, when, at a cry from the girl, he 
turned quickly around. 

“ Here’s the Princess herself, I'll be 
sworn,” said a coarse-looking fellow, 
as seizing Marietta’s arm, he tried to 

her forward. 

ith a blow of his clenched fist, 
Gerald sent him reeling back, and 
then drawing the short scimitar which 
he wore as part of his costume, he 
swept the space in front of him, while 
hegrasped the girl with his other arm. 
So unlooked-for a defiance seemed for 
an instant to unman the mob, but the 
next moment a shower of missiles, 
the fragments of old Babbo’s fortune, 
were showered upon them. Had he 
been assailed by wild beasts, Gerald’s 
assault could not have been more 
wildly daring; he cut on every side, 
hurling back those that rushed in 
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upon him, and even trampling them 
beneath his feet. 

Bleeding and bruised, half blinded, 
too, by the blood that flowed from a 
wound on his forehead, the youth 
still held his ground, not a word 
escaping him, not a cry ; while the re- 
viling of the mob filled the air around. 
At last, shamed at the miserable odds 
that had so long resisted them, the 
rabble, with a wild yell of vengeance, 
rushed forward in a mass, and though 
some of the foremost fell covered with 
blood, the youth was dashed to the 
ground, all eagerly pressing to tram- 
ple on and crush him. 

“ Over the parapet with him. Into 
the Arno with them both,” cried the 
mob. 

“Stand back, ye cowardly crew,” 
shouted a loud, strong voice, and a 
powerful man, with a heavy bludgeon 
in his hand, burst through the crowd, 
felling all that opposed him; a throng 
of livery servants armed in the same 
fashion followed; and the mob, far 
more in number though they were, 
slunk back abashed from the sight of 
one whose rank and station might 
exact a heavy vengeance. 

“Ttisthe Principe. It is the Conte 
himself,” muttered one or two, asthey 
stole off, leaving in a few moments 
the space cleared of all, save the 
wounded and those who had come to 
the rescue. If the grief of Donna 
Gaetana was loudest, the injuries of 
poor Gerald werethe gravest there. A 
deep cut had layed open his forehead, 
another had cleft his shoulder, while 
a terrible blow of a stone in the side, 
made his respiration painful in the 
extreme. 

“Safe, Marietta mia; art safe?’ 
whispered he, as she assisted him to 
rise. ‘“ My poor boy,” said the Count, 
compassionately. “She is safe, and 
owes it all to you. You behaved nobly, 
lad. The Don himself, with all his 
Castilian blood, could not show a 
more courageous front.” 

Gerald looked at the speaker, and 
whether the tone of his voice, or that 
the words seemed to convey an un- 
seemly jest, at such a moment, he 
flushed till, his cheek was crimson, 
and drawing himself up said : “ And 
who are you! or by what right do you 
pronounce upon my blood? 
“Gherardi mio, caro fratellino,” 
whispered the girl. “It was he that 
saved us, and he is a Prince!” 
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“For the first, I thank him,” said 
the youth. “As to his rank, it is his 
own affair and not mine.’ 

“Well spoken, faith !” said the no- 
ble. “I tell thee, Giorgio,” added he 
to a friend at his side, “poets may 
well feel proud, when they see how 
the very utterance of their noble sen- 
timents engender noble thoughts. 
Look at that poor tatterdemalion, and 
think how came he by such notions.” 

The abject expressions of Babbo’s 
gratitude, and the far more demon- 
strative enunciations of old Gaetana’s 
misery, here interrupted the colloquy. 
In glowing terms she pictured the 
calamity that had befallen them— 
a disaster irreparable for evermore. 
Never again would human _inge- 
nuity construct such mechanism as 
that which illustrated Don Callema- 
cho’s life. The conjuring tools, too, 
were masterpieces, not to be replaced; 
and as to the drum, no contrivance of 
mere wood and ram-skin ever would 
give forth such sounds again. 

“Who knows, worthy Donna?” said 
the Count, with a grave half smile. 
“Your own art might teach you, that 
even the great drama of antiquity, has 
its imitators—some say superiors—in 
our day. 

“Tsay so, for one!” cried Gerald, 
wipin the blood from his face. 

Would you so, indeed ?” asked the 


? 


Count. 
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“That would I so long as glorious 
Alfieri lives,’ said Geral resolutely. 

“What hast thou read of thy fa- 
vourite poet, boy,” asked the Count. 

“What have I not; the Saul, the 
Agamemnon, Oreste, Maria Stuart.” 

ne Ah, Signor Principe, you should 
hear him in Oreste,” broke in Gaetana; 

“and he plays a solo on the trombone 
after the second act ; he sets every ass 
on the Campagna a- ‘brayi ing, when he 
comes to one part. Do it, Gherardi 
mio ; do it for his Highness. Ohi me ! 
we have no trombone left us,” and 
she burst out into a torrent of grief. 

“Take these people to the inn at 
the Porta Rossa,” said the Count to 
one of his servants. “Let them be 
well cared for and attended to. Fetch 
a surgeon to see this boy. Adio, my 
friends. I'll come and see you to- 
morrow, when you are well rested and 
refreshed.” 

In a boisterous profusion of thanks, 
old Babbo and the Donna uttered 
their gratitude, while Gerald and Ma- 
rietta kissed their benefactor’s hand, 
and moved on. 

“He’sa noble 2 Signor,” muttered old 
Gaetana; “and I’d swear by the ac- 
cent of his words, he is no Floren- 
tine.’ 

“Thou art right for once, old lady,” 
said the servant, as he led the way; 
“he’s of the north, and the best blood 
of Piedmont.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


A ‘“*TUSCAN POLICE COURT,” 


Lone before their generous patron 
had awoke the following morning, the 
oo pommeand of Babbo were stand- 
risoners in the dread presence 
of the efetto. Conducted by a de- 
tachment of carabinieri, and secured 
with manacles enough to have graced 
the limbs of galley-slaves, the “vaga- 
bonds,” as they were politely called, 
were led along through the streets, 
amid the ae and moana of a 
very unsympathizing public. 
enekdislinn we are informed by 
competent authority, has not made, 
either in its essence or externals, any 
remarkable progress aes the time 


we are now seeing so that 
really, in recording this tthe passage 
of our hero’s life, we seem almost 
narrating an incident of our own da. 
The same ruinous old edifice stands 
the Temple of Justice; the same dirt 


and squalor disgrace its avenues and 
approaches ; the same filthy trowd 
beset the doors—a ragged mob, in 
whose repulsive features a smashed 
decalogue is marked, amidst whom, 
in hot and eager haste, are seen some 
others, a shadow better in dress, but 
more degraded still in look—the low 
advocates of these courts, “Caval- 
lochi,” as they are styled—a class 
whose lives of ignominy and suborna- 
tion would comprise almost every 
known species of rascality. By these 
men are others goaded on and stimu- 
lated to prefer claims against the 
well-to-do and respectable ; by them 
are charges devised, circumstances i in- 
vented, perjuries provided, at shortest 
notice. They have their company of 
false witnesses ready for any accusa- 
tion—no impugnment upon their 
credit being the fact that they live 
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by perjury, and have no other sub- 
sistence. 

Meet president of such a court was 
the scowling, ill-dressed, and ill-fa- 
voured fellow, who, with two squalid 
clerks at his side, sat judge of the 
tribunal. A few swaggering cara- 
binieri, with their carbines on their 
arms, moved in and out of the court, 
buffetting the crowd with rude ges- 
tures, and deporting themselves like 
masters of the ignoble herd around 
them. By these, as it seemed—for 
all was mere conjecture here—were 
the cases chosen for adjudication, the 
selection of the particular charges 
being their especial province.  El- 
bowing their way through the filthy 
corridors, where accusers and ac- 
cused were inextricably mingled— 
the prisoner, and the plaintiff, and 
the witness all jammed up together, 
and not unfrequently discussing the 
vexed question to be tried with all 
the virulence of partisans—the carabi- 
niere makes his choice amongst these, 
aided, not impossibly, by a stimulant, 
which in Italy has its agency through- 
out all ranks and gradations of men. 

In this vile assemblage of all that 
was degrading and wretched our poor 
strollers were now standing, their 
foreign aspect and their title of vaga- 
bonds obtaining for them a degree of 
notice the reverse of flattering. Sar- 
castic remarks upon their loc sks, their 
means of life, and, stranger still, their 
poverty, abounded; and these from a 
mob whose gaunt and famished faces, 
and whose tattered rags, bespoke the 
last stage of destitution. 

The Babbo, indeed, was a picture 
of abject misery: bankrupt was writ- 
ten on every line of his poor old face, 
through which the paint of forty 

Seen Chendod with the sickly hues of 

unger and fear. He turned upon 
the by-standers a glance of mild en- 
treaty, however, that in a less cruel 
company could not have failed to 
meet some success. Not so Donna 
Gaetana : her stare was an open defi- 
ance, and even through her bleared 
oe there shot sparks of fiery passion 

at seemed only in search of a fitting 
object for their attack. 

As for Gerald—his head bound up 
in a bloody rag, his arm in a sling, 
and his face pale as death—he might 
have disarmed the malice of sarcasm, 
had it not been that he held his arm 
clasped close round Marietta’s waist ; 
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and even thus, in all his misery, 
seemed to assert that he was her pro- 
tector and defender. This was alone 
sufficient to afford scope for mockery 
and derision, the fairer portion of the 
audience distinguishing themselves 
by the pungent sharpness of their 
criticisms ; and Marietta’s swarthy 
skin, her tinsel raggedness, and her 
wild, bold eyes, came in for their 
share of bitter commentary. “ Bohe- 
mian Jewess,” “Arab wench,” were 
muttered in quick succession by en- 
vious lips ; for, in all her woe-begone 
wretchedness, her rags, her squalor, 
and her want, beauty and youth were 
still triumphant. Ina wild and tan- 
sled profusion, the masses of her dark 
1air floated over her well-rounded 
shoulders, shadowing her cheeks, and 
crossing, in two deep bands, over her 
bosom, where they were held by her 
hand. *Twas thus, as in a frame, were 
fixed the faultless features of her 
calm but haughty face ; for, save that 
in the slightly over-distended nostril, 
a character of her blood, there was not 
a line nor a lineament a sculptor could 
have asked to alter. 

“What a brazen-faced minx it is!” 
cried one. 

“What a young creature to have 
come to such wickedness !” exclaimed 
another. 

“Look at the roundness of her 
shape, and you'll see she is not so very 
young neither,” whispered a third. 

“'That’s her gipsy blood,” broke in 
another ; “ there was one here t’other 
day, of thirteen, with an infant at 
her breast ; and, more by token, she 
had just put a stiletto into its father.” 

“The ragazza yonder looks quite 
equal to the same deed,” observed the 
former speaker. “If Z know any 
thing about what an eye means.” 

“ Vincenzio Bombici—whereis Vin- 
cenzio Bombici?” cried a surly-look- 
ing brigadier, whose large cocked-hat 
set squarely on, increased the appa- 
rent breadth of an immensely wide 
face. 

“Ecco mi, Eccelenza!” whimpered 
out a wretched looking object, who, 
with his face bound up, and himself all 
swathed like Lazarus from the tomb, 
came, helped forward by two assist- 
ants. 

“Pass in, Vincenzio, and narrate 
your case,” said the brigadier, as he 
opened a door into the dread chamber 
of justice. 


528 Gerald Fitzgerald, 
“Poverino,” muttered the crowd, 
as he moved by; “he it is who was 
assassinated last night by the vaga- 
bonds” —the phrase being used peotty 
much as, in Hibernian ance, 
“kilt” is employed for killed ; inten- 
tion demonstrated in lieu of fact— 
anotheramongstthe myriad of resem- 
blances between the two peoples. 
While public sympathy, therefore, 
followed the Signor Bombici into the 
hall of justice, fresh expressions of 
anger were vented on the ar 
strollers. Any one conversant with 
Italy is aware that so divided is the 
ninsula by national jealousies— 
euds that date from centuries back 
—the most opprobrious epithet that 
hate or passion can employ against any 
one is to stigmatize him as the native 
of some other town or city. And now 
the mob broke into such jibes as, “ Ac- 
cursed Calabrians! Ah, vile assassins 
from Capri”—from Corsica, from the 
Abbruzzi; from anywhere, in short, 
save the favoured land they stood in. 
Donna Gaetana was not one who 
suffered herself to be arraigned with- 
out reply, nor was she remarkable 
for moderation in the style and man- 
ner of her rejoinders. With avoluble 


ribaldry, for which her nation enjoys 
a proud pre-eminence, she assailed 
her opponents, one and all. She ridi- 
culed their pretension, mocked their 
poverty, jeered at their cowardice, 
and—last insult of all—derided their 
personal ~~ pe 
ed 


Passion her’eloquence, and the 
old dame vented upon them insult 
after insult with a volubility that was 
astounding. The language has a rich 
vocabulary of abuse; and she was 
master of its most choice treasures. 
We dare not, nor is there any need 
we should, write the vindictive and 
indecorous epithets she scattered 
broadcast around her; and even as 
her enemies skulked craven from the 
field, her wrathful indignation tracked 
them as they went, sending words of 
outrage to bear them company. The 
mere numerical odds was strong 
against her, and the clamour that 
arose was deafening, drawing crowds 
to the doors and the street in front, 
and at last gaining such a height as 
to invade the sacred precincts of jus- 
tice, overbearing the trembling ac- 
cents of Bombici as he narrated his 
tale of woe. Out rushed the valiant 
Carabinieri with the air of men hur- 
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ing to a storm, and as they clave 
their way through the crowd, strik- 
ing, buffetting, trampling all before 
them. At sight of the governmental 
power the crowd aoaied at once, 
all save one, the Donna. Standing 
to her guns to the last, she now 
turned her sarcasms upon the gen- 
darmes, overwhelming them with a 
perfect torrent of abuse, and with 
such success that the mob, so lately 
the mark of her virulence, actually 
shook with laughter at the new vic- 
tims to her passion. For a moment 
discipline seemed like to yield to anger. 
The warriors appeared to waver in 
their eens valour ; but suddenly, 
with a gleam of wiser counsel, they 
formed a semicircle behind the ac- 
cused, and marched them bodily into 
the presence of the Judge. 

Justice was apparently accustomed 
to similar interruptions; at least, 
it neither seemed shocked nor dis- 
concerted, but continued to listen 
with unbroken interest to Vincenzio 
Bombici’s sorrows—not, indeed, that 
he had arrived at the incident of the 
night before. Far from it. He was 
merely preluding in that fashion which 
the exactitude of the Tuscan law re- 
quires, and replying to the interest- 
ing interrogatories regarding his for- 
mer life, so essential to a due under- 
standing of his present complaint. 

“You are, then, the son of Matteo 
Friuli Bombici, by his wife, Fiam- 
metta?’ read out the Prefect, so- 
lemnly, from the notes he was taking. 

“No, Eccelenza. She wasmy father’s 
second wife. My mother's name was 
Pacifica.” 

“ Pacifica,” wrote the Prefect. 
“Daughter of whom?” 

“OF Felice Corsari; tin-worker in 
the Borgo St. Apostoli.” 

“Not so fast, not so fast,” inter- 
posed the Judge, as he took down the 
words, and then muttered to himself, 
“in the Borgo St. Apostoli.’ ” 

“My mother was one of eight— 
three sons and five daughters. The 
eldest boy, Onofrio——” 

“ Trrelevant, irrelevant; or, if ne- 
cessary, to be recorded hereafter,” said 
the Prefect. ““You were bred and 
brought up in the Catholic faith?’ 

“Yes, Eccelenza. The Prete of 
San Gaetano has confessed me since 
I was eleven years old. I have 
taken out more than two hundred 
pauls in private masses, and paid for 
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three novenas and a plenary, as the 
Prete will vouch.” 

“T will note your character in this 
respect, Vincenzio,” said the Judge, 
approvingly. 

‘They will, peel, bring up be- 
fore your worship the story against 
my father, that he stole the cloak of 
the Cancelliere Martelli, when he was 
performing the part of Pontius Pilate 
in the holy mysteries at Sienna; but 
we have the documents at home” —— 

“ Are they registered ?” 

“T believe not, Eccelenza.” 

“ Are they stamped?” 

“Tm afraid not, Eccelenza. The 
Cavallochio that defended my father 
couldn’t write himself, and it was one 
Leonardo Capprini 

“The sausage maker,” broke in the 
Judge, with a smack of his lips. 

“The same, Eccelenza, you knew 
him, perhaps.” 

“Knew him well, and liked his 
hog’s puddings much.” Justice 
seemed half ashamed at this confes- 
sion of a weakness, and in a more 
stern tone, told him to “Go on.” 

It was not very easy for honest 
Vincenzio to know at what part of 
his history he was to take up the 
thread ; so he shuffled from foot to 
foot, and sighed despondingly. 

“I said, ‘go on,’” said the Judge, 
more peremptorily than before. 

“T was talking of my father, Eccel- 
enza,” said he, modestly. 

“No, of your good mother, Fiam- 
metta,” said the Judge, rather proud 
of theaccuracy with which he retained 
the family history. 

“She was my step-mother,” inter- 
posed Vincenzio, humbly. 

“Peccoroni tutti! Blockheads 
all,” broke in old Gaetana, with a 
hearty laugh. 

“Zitta! silence,’ cried the gen- 
darmes, as with their muskets dropped 
to the ground, they made the cham- 
ber ring again! while the Judge turn- 
ing a glance of darkening anger on 
the speaker said: “ Who is this old 
woman?” 

“Let me tell him. Let myself 
speak,” cried Gaetana, pressing for- 
ward, while the gendarmes with their 
instinct as to coming peril, prudently 
held her back. 

“So then,” said the Judge, in reply 
to a whisper of one of his assistants, 
“she is the principal delinquent ;” an 
referring to the written charge before 
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him, read out: “An infuriated woman, 
who presided over the drum.” 

“They smashed it, the thieves!” 
cried Gaetana, “they smashed my 
drum ; but, per Dio, I beat a roll on 
their own skulls that astonished 
them! They'll not deny that I gave 
them an ear for music.” And the old 
ing laughed loud at her savage jest. 

gain was silence commanded, and 

after some trouble obtained ; and the 
Judge, whose perceptions were evi- 
dently disturbed by these interrup- 
tions, betook himeelf to the pages of 
the indictment, to refresh his mind 
on the case. Muttering to himself 
the lines, he came to the words, “and 
with a formidable weapon, of solid 
wood, with the use of which lon 
habit had rendered her familiar, an 
in this wise dangerous, she, the afore- 
said Gaetana, struck, beat, battered, 
and belaboured——” 

“Didn’t I!” broke in the hag. 

What consequences might have en- 
sued from this last interruption, must 
be left to mere guess, for the door of 
the chamber was now opened to its 
widest, to admit a gentleman, who 
came forward with the air of one in a 
certain authority. He was no other 
than the Count of the night before, who 
had so generously thrown his protec- 
tion over the strollers. Advancing to 
where the Prefetto sat, he leaned one 
arm on the table, while he spoke to 
him in a low voice. 

The Judge listened with deference 
and attention, his manner being sud- 
denly converted into the very lowest 
sycophancy. When it came to his turn 
to speak : “ Certainly, Signor Conte ; 
unquestionable,” muttered he. “It 
is enough that your Excellency deigns 
to express a wish on the subject,” and 
with many a bow, he accompanied him 
tothe door. A brief nod to the youth 
Gerald, was the only sign of recognition 
he gave, and the Count withdrew. 

“This case is prorogued,” said the 
Prefetto, solemnly. “The Court will 
inform itself upon its merits, and con- 
voke the parties on some future day.” 
And now the gendarmes proceeded to 
clear the hall, huddling out together 
plaintiffs, and prisoners, and witnesses; 
all loudly inveighing, protesting, de- 
nouncing, and explaining what no- 
body listened to or cared for. 

“ Eh viva!” exclaimed old Gaetana, 
as she reached the open air. “ There’s 
more justice here than I looked for.” 
34 
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RECENT HISTORICAL REVELATIONS. 


History, of all the productions of the 
intellect, is that which presents the 
most. varied forms. Independently 
of the philosophies of history, whose 
object is to lead the reader to some 
arbitrary conclusion, we have chro- 
nicles, memoirs, narratives of battles, 
and the lives of kings, in which the 

rsonality of the narrator is more or 
ess apparent. Then comes that nu- 
merous class of historians, whose long 
practical knowledge of men and hu- 
man affairs induces them, irresistibly, 
to refer the effects to the causes, in 
connecting human events with the 
motives which explain them, and the 
consequences that have ensued. Those 
historians, therefore, become judges 
upon the events which they relate; 
and, although they place themselves, 
as it were, in presence of the public 
and of posterity, they inevitably in- 
vest their productions with a portion 
of their convictions, of their sympa- 
thies and antipathies—often of their 
passions. Hence theincredulity some- 


times professed about the reality and 


efficiency of history. We conceive 
this incredulity to be only admissible 
and justifiable with reference to the 
details which, in the eyes of the su- 
perficial student, are the whole of his- 
tory. But the pre-eminent, vital 
traits of nations, namely, the laws, 
literature, institutions, the economi- 
cal state of societies, or those changes 
which affect the augmentation and 
distribution of wealth and property, 
all are glaring, irrefragable facts which 
baffle the arguments of sceptics and 
opponents. It may be observed, that 
such are more especially the domains 
of the generalizing historian. Such 
generalizations, however, offer alone 
a rich field for moral, political, and 
sogial studies. 

With reference to the details of 
history, although they certainly must 
be accepted with great caution—sel- 
dom, if ever, to credited, if re- 
ceived from one channel only—accu- 
racy, nevertheless, is to be obtained, 
if not by the oes of compilers, 
assuredly by the honest investigator, 
whose diligent researches will enable 
him to discern truth in the midst of 
the sectarian, political, and egotistical 
clouds by which it may be enveloped. 


With these conditions, history becomes 
in reality what Schiller calls it—“ The 
Tribunal of the World.” It may, 
then, be considered as the great 
earthly judge, generally, and often 
invisibly, reprobating the iniquities 
of the past, and regulating the move- 
ments of the human mind and of 
societies. 

Despite the difficulties of obtaining 
a strict accuracy of details, in the 
contentions of parties and factions— 
in the motives of men—in many of the 
secret springs that have led to revo- 
lutions, transformations, and cala- 
mitous events—history cannot be di- 
vested of its dignity. It is the study 
of the advance of principles, aftec- 
tions, and intellectual powers; it 
marks out the mode in which indivi- 
duals and nations shall unfold them- 
selves, so that they may grow up 
what God designs them to be. 

The paramount usefulness of his- 
tory, with all its ramifications, has, 
of late years, been generally admitted; 
and the deplorable deficiency or total 
absence of historical studies in British 
education is awaking the promoters 
of education and enlightenment to a 
sense of the existence of a chasm. 
Goethe says somewhere, that to write 
is an abuse of words—that the im- 

ression of a solitary reading replaces 
ut sadly the vivid energy of spoken 
language—that it is by his personality 
that man exercises an action upon 
man, whilst thus, at the same time, 
the impressions are the strongest and 
the purest. Goethe’s idea is the 
clearest expression of tuition rightly 
understood ; and in history especially 
the professorial duties and its advan- 
tages cannot find an equivalent by 
mere reading, the latter being more 
especially an auxiliary to the former 
by judicious references. The consci- 
entious professor of history, after 
seeking for truth in all parties and 
sects—after weighing testimonies— 
after having ania documents and 
the labours of others, the whole being 
subject to a rigid method—trelates, in 
a few hours, the résumé of labours of 
whole months ; and, moreover, the 

rsonal influence mentioned by 

oethe—the human sympathy along 
with the vividness of the narrative— 
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convey, in a facile and impressive 
manner, a mass of accurate know- 
ledge, abundant sources of medita- 
tions and generous emotions, unat- 
tainable otherwise. 

But the doubts and incredulity we 
have alluded to, respecting many his- 
torical facts and details will ere long 
be inadmissible. There is a tendency 
in our time, daily on the ascendant, to 
open to the public all original corres- 
pondences and documents on civil and 
military transactions. Such publica- 
tions, which have already had an ex- 
tensive development within these last 
ten years, will gradually become a 
necessity of civilized nations. They 
lay bare the sources of history ; they 
are the life-blood of historical science ; 
they unravel the true nature of men 
and their deeds; they greatly facili- 
tate the future labours of the historian, 
whilst they satisfy the doubts and 
hesitations of the public. Such pro- 
ductions have already revealed many 
truths respecting events and charac- 
ters which had been hitherto misap- 
preciated. The French historians and 
statesmen, for instance, never believed 
that William Pitt was sincere when 
treating with the French Republic, 
until his correspondence with Lord 
Malmesbury was given to the public. 
The lofty integrity of the Duke of 
Wellington, along with the incredible 
difficulties of every description he had 
to encounter, are indelibly portrayed 
in his Despatches. If the whole mass 
of Napoleon’s letters and orders, 
amounting to something like thirty 
thousand, are published by the French 
Government (as announced), we will 
then behold the real Napoleon. The 
heartless, unscrupulous ferocity of the 
great man, is already abundantly dis- 
— in the correspondence with his 

ther, Joseph, published by M. Du 
Casse. The recent publication of the 
original letters of Henry IV. of France, 
reveals the originality and powers of 
conception of the first Bourbon, whom 
Napoleon contemptuously and un- 
justly called, a captain of cavalry. 

ey restore to the greatest of French 
monarchs all that had been tradition- 
ally attributed to Sully. 

y the recent publication of original 
documents, several portions of the 
history of the sixteenth century that 
had been obscure or misrepresented 
have received a new and purer light. 

correspondence of Granvelle, the 
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letters of the French and Venetian 
ambassadors in the East, published by 
Charriére, explain the Eastern affairs 
during that period. With the corres- 
mdence of Charles V., edited by 
z, and the publications of Ga- 
ehard; with the ordinances of this 
emperor, the trials given by Llorente, 
along with Granvelle’s letters, the 
political Charles V. of Schiller, and 
other historians, vanishes. We no 
longer behold the prudent, profound 
statesman and warrior, so unjustifiably 
overrated even in our own time, but 
the crafty sovereign, the heartless 
fanatic. In the above documents, 
abundantly and skilfully exploited by 
Ranke, Prescott, and Mignet, the 
transformation of that celebrated 
character may be clearly followed. 
With reference to his retirement in 
the convent of Estramadure, the de- 
tails of it, found in the inexhaustible 
Royal Archives of Simancas, have 
been rapidly paemee by MM. 
Stirling, Mignet, Gachard, and Pichot; 
and such a sudden popularity is ex- 
plained by the romanticism of the 
emperor’s supposed seclusion from 
worldly affairs; by his ordering his 
own funeral—a faint but favourite 
speck of history in schools and draw- 
ing-rooms. To M. Gachard especially, 
Archivist-General of Belgium, the 
world is indebted for, perhaps, the 
largest amount of original documents 
recently published. His Correspon- 
dence of Philip II., of the Duke of 
Alva, of Alexander Farnese, is invalu- 
able. In his four volumes of the 
Correspondence, &c., of Guillaume de 
Taciturne, may be contemplated that 
lofty figure, who was king of all the 
friends of toleration, the Sent of the 
_ of humanity in an age of reck- 
ess cruelty—in short, the pure, gentle, 
impartial hero, many traits of whose 
character the English student finds in- 
herited by hisdescendant William IIL, 
and so graphically ‘delineated by Lord 
Macaulay, and to which he beholds 
Miss Strickland’s heart unfemininely 
callous. 

Although nothing can be more satis- 
factory than original documents, still 
they require discernment. Great at- 
tention is demanded as to their origin 
and authors. They must be, in some 
instances, controlled by others—for 
instance, whenever they consist of 
family chronicles, written by the ser- 
vants of great princely houses, and 
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exclusively in their praise. These are 
not to be rejected, but must, of neces- 
sity, occupy a secondary place. On 
the other hand, many characters 
branded, and justly so, by history, 
offer at times redeeming points—some 
acts decidedly meritorious. The tragic 
muse has left a fearful cloud over the 
memory of Richard III. of England, 
and several of his creditable acts are 
ignored. The aero of the French 
king, a le Bel, the forgerer, is 
justly repulsive and odious; still, se- 
veral of his enactments and institu- 
tions were advantageous to the coun- 
try. The domain of thought, as well 
as the history of men, seems, at times, 
to consist of reactions. An attempt 
has even been made to rehabilitate the 
Borgias. Henry VIII. of England, 
in skilful hands, may soon become the 
darling pet of English ladies. 

There is a recent instance of that 
tendency torehabilitate royal criminals 
which illustrates our observation on 
the necessity of great discernment, 
even with original documents. Who 
can be so ignorant of history as not 
to have read something about the 
dark deeds of Catherine of Medi- 
cis? In our time there has appeared 
most powerful evidence presenting 
this good queen to the public in her 
immaculate nature. No one could 
read her life, published at Florence by 
M. Alberj, without conceiving a most 
favourable opinion of this Florentine 
importation at the court of France— 
a life, it must not be omitted, written 
from the authenticaetsand documents 
existing in the Tuscan archives. No- 
thing could be more unanswerable. 
But if you investigate the nature of 
those manuscripts and authentic do- 
cuments, you find that they are no- 
thing more than family documents, 
letters written from Paris by servants, 
menials, admirers of Catherine, and 
envoys of the Grand Duke. We be- 
lieve that a more satisfactory docu- 
ment to be consulted on Catherine de 
Medicis is herself—viz., her own let- 
ters, which contradict, in every thing, 
the Florentine historian. One volume 
only of these letters has yet been pub- 
lished, and it is hoped that what re- 
mains will also be given to the public. 
The originals and copies are at the 
French Archives and the Imperial 
Library. 

Some of the most popular and dra- 
matic events in the history of Italy 
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have recently been restored to their 
true character. The first among them 
in point of date, and, perhaps, also in 
point of importance and influence, is 
the far-famed episode of the Sicilian 
Vespers. 

Poor Italy has ever beena pendulum 
betwixt slavery and anarchy. It has 
ever been prolific in conspiracies and 
ignoble tyrants. It has ever been the 
elassical land of conspirators. In its 
medieval history alone we find Por- 
earo, the Pazzi, Olgiati, and others. 
It is undeniable that the traditional 
episode of the Sicilian Vespers, pre- 
eeded by a vast conspiracy, inoculated 
in the vivid imaginations of the Ita- 
lians a taste for conspiracies; a ten- 
dency to secret, subterranean agita- 
tion, followed by a sudden dramatic 
explosion ; and it is evident that such 
a remedy as partial conspiracies has 
aggravated the odious and iniquitous 
tyrannies that trample under foot the 
fair peninsula. The Sicilian Vespers 
have been for ages a favourite theme 
for enthusiastic commentaries. Sis- 
mondi, and all the Italian historians, 
have more or less dwelt on the con- 
spiracy. It has been universally 
popularized, and hasinflamed the ima- 
gination ofall civilized nations through 
the dreams and embellishments of the 
novelist and the dramatist. Nothing 
could exceed the enthusiasm createc 
by the tragedy of Casimir Delavigne. 
And now, after such an extraordinary 
influence ;after thestatements of histo- 
rians ; atter such a fabulous prestige, 
it is positive that there has never been 
a conspiracy at all; that the Sicilian 
Vespers were the result of a sudden 
unexpected popular explosion. The 
documents recently produced by M. 
Amari, the learned and skilful Sicilian 
historian, leave not a shadow of doubt 
on the subject. John of Procida is no 
longer the hero of the conspiracy, but 
a man who, like so many others in 
history, comes up when all is over, 
and makes the best of every thing. 

The conquest of Naples and Sicily 
by the Normans, far from having been 
followed by the same cruelty and ra- 
pacity which the same race of con- 
querors displayed in England, on the 
contrary, proved one of the happiest 

riods of that unfortunate country. 

ng after, when evil days had fallen 

on the Sicilians, they sighed after the 

times of the Norman king, William 

the Good—a very rare testimony paid 
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to the memory of kings. Subsequently 
Sicily became annexed _to the Ger- 
manic Empire, and the House of Ho- 
henstauffen, bya matrimonial alliance, 
and thus became mixed up with all 
the sanguinary struggles of the House 
of Swabia. The Sicilians were fascin- 
ated by the hero-poet, Frederic IL., 
and his oriental habits, and manifested 
afterwards a sincere attachment to 
his bastard, Manfred. The latter was 
reigning over the fair island but no- 
minally, till the majority and arrival 
of the legitimate and sole heir of the 
Hohenstauffens, when Charles of An- 
jou, brother of St. Louis, armed with 
a Papal Bull, after the most extensive 
ee in his Provengal cities, 
thed by the Mediterranean Sea, 
sailed, in 1267, at the head of a for- 
midable armament for the conquest 
of Naples and Sicily. Charles of 
Anjou—that tall stern man, always 
clothed in black, and who never 
smiled, says Villani—was broodin 
over ambitious designs that extende 
to the sovereignty of Constantinople, 
and, perhaps, further. His army fell 
on Naples and Sicily like a destructive 
swarm. Manfred being defeated and 
slain at the Battle of Beneventum, 
Charles gave a free vent to his vindic- 
tive, bloodthirsty nature and his ra- 
pacity. All who were only suspected 
of adherence to the fallen dynasty 
were butchered with their children, 
and their property confiscated. The 
little city of Agousto, having offered 
some resistance, every inhabitant, 
without regard to sex or age, was 
slaughtered in cold blood. Palermo, 
the industrious, active, elegant city of 
former days, soon fell into a death- 
like torpor. A most oppressive feud- 
alism was organized among the dis- 
possessed nobility of the island. The 
rich Sicilian heiresses were forced to 
wed the French courtiers, while mar- 
Triage was interdicted to the sons of 
the Sicilian vassals. Charles’ object 
was to extinguish the race of his ene- 
mies. The poor Sicilian peasant be- 
came oppressed by his own Sicilian 
nobles, who had hitherto been pater- 
nal in their relations with the people, 
but who now, either to please the new 
king, or satisfy the fiscal exigencies, 
became as reckless in their tyranny 
as the feudal nobles of the rest of 
Europe. Every object of the first 


-necessity and utility became subject 


to heavy taxation. The Sicilians were 
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cruelly obliged to exchange their pure 
gold coins of the time of Frederic, for 
the new corrupt French money. Woe 
to those who dared to evade or resist 
the decree !—the rack awaited them! 
The Sicilian chronicles of the period 
can alone give an idea of the abomin- 
able oppression of every day and every 
moment. The noblest of families 
were reduced to mendicity; their 
daughters a prey to the coarsest sol- 
diery. All able-bodied men were 

ressed for the army and the fleet. 

f any fled, father, mother, and sisters 
met -with certain death, after tortures 
and outrages. When these horrors 
became known at Rome, the Pontiff 
did not spare his remonstrances to 
Charles of Anjou. They were of no 
avail. The Sicilians then turned their 
hearts and hopes towards the Queen 
of Arragon, Constance, daughter of 
Manfred. Many refugees were kindly 
received by her; but the king, her 
husband’s policy did not permit him 
to manifest any sympathy. 

As to Procida, who has so long been 
transformed into the hero of a sup- 
posed conspiracy, he was already in 
an advanced age; he was not a Sici- 
lian, and by his conduct had become 
an object of distrust, if not of hatred, 
to the oppressed people. He cer- 
tainly had been fait ful to Manfred ; 
but when the disaster was complete, 
his property confiscated, and himself 
exiled, he did not persevere in his 
fidelity to the vanquished. Thereisa 
letter existing, from Pope Clement 
IV., imploring, in his behalf, the par- 
don of the conqueror, in terms damag- 
ing the dignity of the so long-sup- 
posed author of conspiracy. The 
popular imagination, and the histo- 
torical novelists, so fatal at all times 
to a pure notion of history, both have 
established that Procida’s wife, Lan- 
dolfina, had fallen a victim to French 
violence, and that he had sworn to 
avenge her, and free his country. 
Authentic documents now prove that 
Landolfina possessed immense wealth, 
which was restored to her, as she 
proved that she had taken no share 
in what she called the malice of her 
husband. It is well ascertained, also, 
that she became notorious among the 
French for her gallantry and prodi- 
galities. There is no doubt, however, 
that Procida, whose great experience 
must have been valuable, became the 
confidant of the ambitious views of 
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Don Pedro, the King of — and 
that he evidently undertook some 
diplomatic missions in his service, to 
secure, if ible, the sympathies of 
Rome, and the assistance of the By- 
zantine Emperor, who dreaded the 
ambition of the formidable brother 
of Saint Louis. Perhaps Procida 

netrated into the new dominions of 
Charles of Anjou, but merely to sus- 
tain the courage of some of the Sici- 
lian nobles, and foreshadow to them 
the possibility of an invasion on the 
pom of Don Pedro. If so, he must 

ave been exposed to great dangers, 
The tradition says—and it is prob- 
able — that, once, he only escaped 
suspicion by feigning madness. In the 
meantime, the sombre despair of the 
Sicilians was on the ascendant. Their 
Tage was concentrated, but ferment- 
ing. Charles’ fury, on the other hand, 
was boundless, as he was approaching 
the time he thought favourable for 
his undertaking into the East. He 
did not know where to turn, or upon 
whom he could vent his fierce yearn- 
ing for blood and victims. He threat- 
ened to exterminate the whole race 
of Sicilians, A reign of terror com- 
menced. No Sicilian was permitted 
to have any arms of whatever kind 
in his possession. The searching for 
them became another vexatious out- 
rage of every moment. 

A lovely valley fills the distance 
between Palermo and Monreale. It 
formerly extended considerably to- 
wards the wild declivity of the Monte 
Pellegrino. Shaded luxuriantly with 
orange trees, jasmines, and mulberries, 
and interspersed with exquisite grassy 
slopes, it was the most oie re- 
sort of the Palermitans, On Easter 
Monday (30th March, 1282), the Pa- 
lermitan population crowded on that 
beautiful spot, as usual every year, 
after the religious ceremonies of the 
morning. A bright sun, myriads of 
flowers bursting through the thick 

the blossoms of orange trees 

that perfumed the atmosphere, all 
the splendours of an eastern spring, 
seemed to invite the multitude to 
breathe and smile. The general 
com soon appeared as if dispelled. 
ut the French came also: they 


mixed pian | with the groups, uncon- 


scious of the hatred they inspired 
wherever they appeared. Their pre- 
sence was like gall, or some infernal 
apparition, among the Sicilians. It 
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seems that some of these unwelcome 
strangers outstepped the limits of 
gallantry with the women, and were 
repelled with vivacity by the young 
men. The French, easily incensed, 
began to search for arms. A threat- 
ening, general silence succeeded to 
the partial merriness that had pre- 
ceded. All hearts were beating. A 
Provencal, named Drouet, not con- 
tent with searching the men to find 
whether any arms were concealed, 
assailed a female in the same man- 
ner. Drouet fell down, struck dead 
with a poniard. At this very mo- 
ment, most fortuitously, the vesper 
bells were ringing, and thus the mas- 
sacre that followed, although without 
the slightest premeditation, has ever 
been known [ the name of Sicilian 
Ves 

The n moment of Drouet’s death be- 

came the commencement of a fright- 
ful confusion. The Palermitans, mad- 
dened by a long relentless oppression, 
carried on the massacre of the French 
with a rabid fury. The Sicilian 
women who had married Frenchmen, 
were butchered, because they had 
been sullied by the abhorred foe, 
and in order to avenge a national 
treason. But when the vengeance 
was glutted, and the slaughter over, 
the people cooled, awoke to a sense 
of what they had done, and began to 
fear the consequences of this terrible 
explosion. An assembly was con- 
voked. The word Republic was pro- 
nounced by a majority, and a happy 
Republic was installed under the pro- 
tection of the Pope and of the Holy 
Church. But this insurrection did 
not spread rapidly in the island. Mes- 
sina was a month before joining the 
movement. At last, on the 28th of 
April, the cry of “Death to the 
French” resounded in the city, and 
was followed by the massacre of the 
French. Messina also declared itself 
a Republic under the protection of 
the Church. The news of these events 
fell like a thunderbolt on Charles of 
Anjou. His frenzy verged on in- 
sanity. He collected all his forces 
against Messina, intending to make 
of this city a terrible and memorable 
example. But the defence of the Mes- 
sinians was heroic. The women fought 
by the side of the men. It was a 
struggle for life and death. The as- 
saults of Charles’ army were all re- - 
pulsed with immense slaughter on 
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both sides. The issue might, never- 
theless, have been fatal to Messina, 
but Charles, hearing of the move- 
ments and approach of the Arra- 
gonese fleet, hesitated some time, sent 
conditions of submission to the city, 
which were rejected, and after having 
relaxed, resumed the siege. In the 
meantime, Don Pedro received depu- 
tations from the Sicilian cities, invit- 
ing him to accept the Sicilian crown. 
He accepted, landed at Trapani, and 
his entrance in Palermo was a scene 
of delirious rejoicings. Succours were 
immediately sent to Messina, and the 
heroic city was delivered. Charles 
d’ Anjou withdrew, inwardly burning 
with his baffled bloodthirsty fury. A 
new dynasty and a new domination 
now commenced for Sicily and the 
Sicilians. 

Another episode of Italian history, 
affected by the research and publica- 
tion of original documents, is that 
which refers to Rienzi. The German 


historian, Papencordt—thanks to his 
recent researches made in Rome—has 
been the first to restore to Rienzi his 
real mystical character. We have seen 
in Rome a variety of records, chro- 


nicles of that period, speeches of the 
Tribune, many of which were then 
and have since been published, and all 
tend to exhibit in him the mystic as 
wellasthe antiquary. No former his- 
torians have ever perceived, known, 
or understood the mysticism of Rienzi. 
Coli Rienzi was the son of an inn- 
keeper. His mother was a washer- 
woman. Petrarch says that he was 
handsome, elegant in his demeanour, 
of a delicate complexion, with some- 
thing fantastical in his eyes and smile ; 
that he was endowed with remarkable 
powers of persuasive eloquence and 
an exc uisitely harmonious voice. Edu- 
cated by an uncle, who was a priest 
at Anagni, Rienzi evinced a prodigious 
facility in his studies of Latin, rhe- 
toric, grammar, theology. His edu- 
cation was semi-profane, semi-sacred. 
He was deeply versed in all the Latin 
writers, nevertheless, his letters and 
speeches abound in quotations from 
the Bible and the Fathers. When he 
returned to his parents, his humble 
dwelling was at the foot of the Capitol. 
His enthusiastic imagination became 
daily more impressed with the mar- 
vellous ruins of Pagan Rome and the 
wonders of Christian Rome. He was 
surrounded by the contrast of the pro- 
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fane blended every where and in 
every thing with the sacred. The 
Eternal City was then without the 
Pope or any regular government. The 
nobles and barons, well quartered in 
their castles, were the masters of the 
city ; but what masters! Petrarch de- 
scribes them to have been a band of 
coarse, profligate highway robbers. 
Rome was becoming relatively de- 
serted ; and, in order to revive the 
city, to dazzle and amuse the multi- 
tude, several of the noble senators 
imagined to have recourse to a liter- 
ary pageantry. The poetical tri- 
wmph of Petrarch, at Rome, on Easter 
Sunday (8th April, 1341,) is well 
known. This triumph was the ex- 
pression, we may say, of the literary 
and intellectual revival of the four- 
teenth century. On that day the 
Roman people, roused from their 
former torpor, lived a new life. Their 
souls awoke ; and to the deafening 
cries of “ Long live the poet,” were 
soon mingled those of “The Capitol 
for ever.” This last cry, offspring of 
a momentary enthusiasm, was trea- 
sured up by Rienzi. It kindled his 
dreamy, mystical spirit. Thus, poli- 
tical revolutions are oftener than 
imagined the effects of intellectual 
revolutions. 

It is not our object to relate the 
history of Rienzi. It is romantic 
enough in reality without the fictions 
of the novelist, however elegantly 
wrought. Rienzi soon became cele- 
brated for his knowledge of antiqua- 
rian lore. Crowds followed him either 
to the tombs of the Christian martyrs 
or to every ruin and vestige of Pagan 
Rome. Tany of his discourses on 
those occasions have been recovered, 
and they are all as mystical as archzeo- 
logical. He preached on the history 
of Rome, on justice, on faith, to a 
breathless multitude. The popular 
emotion grew deeper every day, and 
shed on its author a new and dignified 
lustre. The Roman people, after a 
movement of hostility against the 
nobles, appointed new magistrates and 
resolved to send ambassadors to pray 
for the Pontiff’s return to Rome. Ri- 
enzi formed part of the embassy, and 
Petrarch united with him, in the hope 
of persuading the Pope. But their 
efforts were useless, and on this occa- 
sion Rienzi addressed to the Romans 
a most enthusiastic, mystical letter, 
which is one of the medizval curiosi- 
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ties. On his return to Rome, Rienzi 
was appointed apostolic notary in the 
municipal council. His system of 
attacks on the nobles and of defence 
of the people led to his being struck 
down by one of the Colonnas. That 
filled the measure of his hatred. Itis 
at this period that he commenced 
to address the people with the aid 
of theatrical representations of his 
oratory. They were frescoes hastily 
sketched on a wall, representing great 
allegorical pictures, the details of 
which initiate faithfully to the mysti- 
cal imagination and eloquence of the 
Tribune. In one of these scenes he 
stated solemnly his having been—he, 
frail creature—selected by the Holy 
Ghost, at the intercession of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, to restore justice in 
Rome. Finally, on the 20th of May, 
1347, day of the Pentecost, Rienzi 
convoked the people at the Capitol. 
He had heard thirty masses during 
the preceding night. He appeared 
armed, bareheaded, and proposed with 
majestic solemnity the new regulations 
of his new government, «/ buono stato, 
which hereadaloud. The buono stato 
was proclaimed with vociferous accla- 
mations by the multitude. The ba- 
rons and nobles fied from the city. 
Rienzi remained master of Rome, and 
the details of his government are most 
curious and deeply interesting. The 
whole of Europe was astounded. A 
general belief arose in the resurrection 
of a new formidable republican Rome. 
The Pope acknowledged the new Tri- 
bune, who, at the same time, received 
from Petrarch the most eloquent con- 
tulations. The other Italian cities 
orwarded to him the warmest felici- 
tations, with pecuniary succours. But 
such a triumph inflamed the imagina- 
tion of Rienzi. He became delirious. 
The people shared his aberrations. 
Insane and mystical ceremonies, 
abounding in symbols, now took place 
daily. Finally the Pope sent a legate 
to put an end to the follies of the Tri- 
bune and excommunicated him. The 
barons assembled an army, marched 
on Rome, but failed in a first at- 
tempt to surprise the city; the peo- 
ple remained faithful, and might have 
repelled the enemy, had not the mystic, 
the enthusiast, with his generousideas, 
succumbed under a simple question of 
food. Rome was threatened with a 
famine ; the people immediately cooled 
towards the excommunicated Tribune ; 








they remained deaf to his voice and 
insensible to his tears. Rienzi disap- 
peared. 

Subsequently he sought a refuge in 
the convent of Mayella, after having 
wandered in the solitudes of the 
Abbruzzi. It appears that during his 
sojourn in the convent, he fell into 
constant ecstacies and the most mys- 
tical, ambitious reveries. In 1350 
Rienzi proceeded to Prague, threw 
himself at the feet of the Emperor, 
and addressed him in a mystical, in- 
coherent harangue. He excited the 
curiosity of Charles [V., who, never- 
theless, gave orders to deliver up the 
excommunicated rebel to the Pontiff. 
Fortunately for Rienzi, the Arch- 
bishop of Band took him under his 

rotection in a true, Christian spirit, 

ept him nominally a prisoner, and 
endeavoured to soothe his ardent and 
feeble imagination. The mass of let- 
ters and memoirs which the prisoner 
addressed to the good Archbishop 
form the strangest combination of 
genius with mystical aberrations, in- 
terspersed with beautiful effusions of 
a noble and tender soul. In 1351, 
however, the Archbishop was obliged 
to send his prisoner to Rome, where 
Rienzi underwent a trial at the Pon- 
tifical Court, and was condemned to 
death; but this court was at Avignon, 
the Land of Poetry and of the Trou- 
badours—the centre of European 
Literature. The Avignonese could 
not permit a scholar and a poet to be 
executed. They protested, not with- 
out menace. The Pope graciously 
pardoned Rienzi, who remained in 
custody, receiving every testimony 
of munificent interest. Two years 
after, Roman anarchy and disorder 
having attained a scandalous extent, 
Rienzi became, in the Pontifical hands, 
an instrument of reform. His exul- 
tation was boundless when sent to 
Rome with the title of Senator; but 
he soon found that he was considered 
as a mere instrument—a mere tool in 
the hands of the legate. His vanity 
and ambition being deeply ruffled, he 
associated with a celebrated condot- 
tiere, and obliged the Pontifical agents 
towithdraw oryield. Now, afterseven 
years’ exile, he re-entered Rome with 
imperial pageantry and splendour. 
The Roman people received enthusias- 
tically their Tribune, whom they soon 
discovered to have undergone great 
changes, both physically and morally. 
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This is the second epoch in the life 
of Rienzi. The generous, mystical 
idealist of former days had now grown 
coarse, sensual, heartless, and cruel. 
His transformation was complete. 
The treasury was empty in a few 
days, and unable to keep his engage- 
ment with the condottiere, Monreale, 
the latter was treacherously executed. 
He then had recourse to taxation. 
The people murmured. Rienzi had 
become ridiculous orodious. Drowned 
in luxuries and sensualities, he was 
finally roused one morning by the 
cries of “Death tothe Tribune.” The 
furious multitude invaded his palace 
and set fire to it. In the meantime 
the trembling object of so much fury 
took a disguise to insure his flight. 
Being recognised, he shrunk, paused, 
and fell under deep sword thrusts. 
The murderers did not strike him 
down, without having long hesitated, 
and gazed on those features formerly 
illumined by the purest enthusiasm— 
the noblest aspirations—and now dis- 
torted by sensuality and terror, a sad 
example of the fatal powerlessness of 
imagination in human affairs when 
it is devoid of practical intelligence 
and determination ! 

An episode, far more terrible, of the 
History of Italy, was the sack of 
Rome, in 1527, by the troops of the 
most Christian Emperor Charles ¥. 
The correspondence we have alluded 
to reveals the truth as to his partici- 
pation in this great stigma of the six- 
teenth century. This sixteenth cen- 
tury, during which Italy shone so 
splendidly by her artistic and literary 
genius, was fatal to the independence 
of the fair Peninsula. By the victory 
of Pavia, Italy seemed condemned to 

ass under the Germanic domination. 

he Emperor’s armies—or, rather, his 
motley bands of barbarians—were 
scattered over the most important 
points of Lombardy and Tuscany, in- 
cessantly devouring and ravaging with- 
out mercy. The Italians and the 
Italian princes beheld the impending 
fate that awaited them. They mani- 
fested a momentary inspiration—a 
powerful flash of national genius—in 
the resolution of delivering their coun- 
try of the imperial hordes. But, in- 
stead of acting unanimously—ener- 
getically—in broad day-light—they 
conspiredagain. Insteadofanational 
movement, and of a war to the death, 
they had recourse to cabinet intrigues 
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—to a very equivocal diplomacy—to 
partial secret meetings—in order to 
prepare a sudden, unexpected explo- 
sion. Hence the horrible catastrophe 
in which savage bands of Spaniards, 
Swiss, Germans—lawless and faith- 
less—thirsting for blood, lust, and 
plunder—sacked, during many weeks, 
the metropolis of the fine arts and 
of Christianity, far exceeding any 
thing recorded in history of the Goths 
and Vandals. Morone, Chancellor 
and Minister of the Duke of Milan, 
was the originator and the soul of the 
conspiracy. He associated the Pope 
and all the Italian princes to his views; 
and there was every appearance of a 
formidable league being formed against 
the approaching reckless tyranny of 
Charles. However, long hesitations 
ensued—misunderstandings, as usual 
—disappointed pretensions— whilst 
the Pontiff, Clement VII., evinced a 
strong desire to insure the happiness 
of Italy, and, at the same time, to 
avoid the effusion of blood. All the 
documents and threads of this widely- 
spread plot are extremely curious. 

hey exhibit great sagacity—great 
cleverness on the part of Morone and 
others—great rhetorical powers—but 
evince no signs of unity of action. 
Morone was persuaded that he had 
gained over to his cause Pescara, the 
greatest of the Emperor’s generals, 
whose services had not met with the 
merited recompense. But the great 
general proved a traitor to Morone 
and his cause. Now, the Italians, 
however unprepared for it, found 
themselves, of necessity, brought to 
an open war. The various corps 
being dispersed, carried on partial 
coups demain. When the chiefs met 
or communicated with each other they 
persevered in a total absence of unity 
and harmony. ‘The cities remained 
isolated. 

The hesitations of the Pontiff re- 
mained a great impediment. In the 
meantime the generals of Charles V. 
were displaying great skill—great 
precision in their movements and 
unity of purpose. Finally, the Pope 
beheld the tempest that was gather- 
ing, not only over Italy, but over 
Rome and his own ae There 
only now remained for him, either 
complete submission or a desperate 
resistance. Both were equally repug- 
nant to his feelings, and he continued 
in his hesitations. 
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During all the misunderstandings 
and waverings, the famished, imperial 
army of barbarians, headed by the 
Constable of Bourbon, was advancing 
rapidly. No means now existed to 
ward off the storm. If we open the 
letters addressed by Charles V. to his 
quan’, we see that Rome was con- 

emned by him to be sacked, and that 
his subsequent protestations were all 
falsehood and hypocrisy. He writes 
to Lannoy, that he will get nothin 
from these people (the Court of Rome 
without thrashing them well. He 
urges Bourbon to hasten on—to spare 
no one—and, once for all, to put an 
end to every thing. The Constable 
and his 35,000 men fell on the Eternal 
City like a fearful combination of 
avalanches. The defence hastily pre- 
pared, is vividly related by Benvenuto 
Cellini. The Spaniardsand Germans, 
greedy of plunder, rushed on the 
walls; they had no artillery, and 
must either perish or succeed in a 
sudden storming of the city. The 
besieged fought valiantly; but a thick 
fog falling on the scene of slaughter, 
rendered the Roman artillery useless 
and favoured the barbarians, who 
penetrated, from different quarters, 
into the Eternal City. And then com- 
menced the long work of murder and 
of refined cruelties—hideous, bloody 
scenes of an unheard-of duration, and 
that have no parallel in history. 

Thefourth and last of those episodes 
in Italian history we have alluded to, 
is the insurrection of Masaniello in 
1648-49, contemporary with the 
Fronde and the execution of Charles 
I. The Duke of Rivas having dis- 
covered some very remarkable docu- 
ments on that period, has made a 
most judicious use of them in the 
work he has published on the subject. 
Here, again, romances, dramatic 
scenes, operas, and hasty historians, 
writing without a sufficient know- 
ledge of the original sources, had sin- 
gularly disfigured the coarse, igno- 
rant but generous fisherman, and the 
events that caused his apparition as 
well as those that followed it. Ma- 
saniello, as well as Rienzi, was an en- 
thusiast, but without mysticism, ideal- 
ism, and aspirations. His enthusiasm 
was purely patriotic. Being roused 
from his peaceful occupation of fisher- 
man by the Spanish persecutions, he 
found himself suddenly and unex- 
pectedly master of Naples. His 
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energy and uprightness proved suffi- 
cient for mere physical contentions 
and struggles, but he became power- 
less when arose the necessity of check- 
ing the revolutionary multitude, and 
insure, at the same time, to his coun- 
try, the fruits of victory. As soon as 
his position became complicated, his 
total want of experience and common 
sense became evident. He then, like 
Rienzi, but from a very different 
cause, commenced a series of venge- 
ance and cruelties. Every difficulty 
appeared to him a treason. All pure 
enthusiasm had fled from him, and 
his heart failing, he lost his reason. 

There appeared, some fifteen years 
ago, in Italy, a little book entitled, 
“Narrative of the Twenty-seven Insur- 
rections of the very faithful city of 
Naples.” If the great number of 
these revolts, is a testimony of the 
petulant, explosivenature of the Nea- 
politan population, it is, undoubt- 
edly, an equal testimony of the mis- 
conduct and of the excesses of the 
governments that succeeded each 
other. The Duke of Arcos had been 
appointed Spanish Viceroy of Naples 
in 1646. The Spanish treasury was 
exhausted in consequence of the war 
with France. Naples was already 
subjected to enormous imposts and 
extortions. Threatening murmurs and 
groans could be heard from every 
class of the population ; nevertheless, 
a new tax on fruit was proclaimed on 
the lst January, 1647. The people 
manifested their discontent in various 
street scenes, by vociferationsand pas- 
quinades, in which the fisherman, 

homas Aniello, was a leader. He 
was notorious among all by his hand- 
some person, his constant merriness, 
and jokes; but his wife, having en- 
deavoured to smuggle some flour into 
the town, she was roughly treated, 
thrown into prison, and condemned to 
afineof ahundred ducats. Masaniello 
sold all he possessed to redeem her. 
The young couple were ruined. From 
that day the fisherman underwent a 
complete transformation. He became 
sombre, mysterious, bitter, and threat- 
ening in his language. His wrath and 
hatred exploded day and night among 
the motley groups of the people. He 
became ied, and soul of the mal- 
contents. He soon put himself in 
pememeeaiat, pllacinneoavne h 
every faction of nobles, clergy, even 
banditt® 
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The Neapolitans, naturally indolent, 
do not seem to require more for ex- 
istence than their splendid sun, the 
deep blue vault of heaven, along with 
the fruits of the earth for their food. 
When the burning summer came, they 
found themselves almost deprived of 
the latter by the new tax. The Sun- 
day, 7th of July, was a popular 
festival. The heat was intense. The 

r people were yearning for fruits, 

ut they were too dear. Some pea- 
sants coming up with baskets filled 
with the freshest supply, the tempta- 
tion was too great. Several efforts 
were made to purchase them ; but the 
tax-gatherers were present. An alter- 
cation ensued. The crowd was soon 
in a ferment. The fiscal agents were 
threatened on all sides, when Masani- 
ello, appearing at the head of his band, 
he struck down the government agent, 
mounted on a table, and addressed 
the populace in a powerful voice, pro- 
claiming himself their chief, compar- 
ing his mission to that of Moses and 
St. Peter. The insurrection spread 
like lightning. The Duke signed the 
abolition of the odious tax, but too 
late. He escaped by a secret issue, 
and Masaniello occupied the palace. 
A massacre of the Spaniards followed. 
All the government offices were burnt, 
and the fisherman was proclaimed 
Captain-General of the people. In 
the meantime, the Viceroy succeeded 
in reaching the strong fortress of 
Castel Nuovo, after many dangers. 
He now had recourse to means of 
conciliation, and endeavoured also to 
disunite the partisans of the insurrec- 
tion. He vainly tried every treason- 
able process and subterfuge. Their 
discovery rendered every conciliation 
impossible, whilst they exasperated 
Masaniello. The latter soon organized 
regular military bands, all in rags, 
but full of spirit. He marched at 
their head bravely, and put to flight 
the Spanish troops that were ap- 
roaching to the assistance of the 
Duke, and took possession of the 
depét of Spanish arms. In fine, the 
victory became complete. Masaniello 
passed a review of 115,000 men, 
mostly half naked, but armed and 
ready to obey him. Now, daily from 
a window, still in his fisherman’s 
dress, he pronounced orders and de- 
crees ; fixed the price of bread; or- 
dered the burning of some palace or 
other. The exigencies of the people 
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increased with their sense of security 
in their triumph. They rejected the 
offers of saodiidien of the Duke of 
Arcos, to the great dissatisfaction of 
Masaniello, who, simple-minded and 
sincere, was anxious to behold peace 
and harmony restored in Naples. At 
this conjuncture, commenced a series 
of tumultuous meetings; deputations 
with propositions and counter pro- 
positions; abortive treasons on the 
part of the Spaniards : finally, atreaty, 
establishing on a new basis, the rela- 
tions between the Neapolitans and 
the crown was agreed upon. A splen- 
did ceremony took place for its inau- 
suration. It was the most glorious 
- in the life of the fisherman, who, 
for the first time, appeared magnifi- 
cently attired, in obedience to the 
archbishop. We now possess all the 
authentic accounts of his meetings 
with the Duke; of the speeches, 
courtesies, pageantry, conversations, 
and final arrangements, signed by the 
Viceroy and Masaniello, who found 
himself recognised as Captain-General 
by the representative of the King of 
Spain. But here commenced his em- 
barrassments, his hasty, violent mea- 
sures and cruelties—finally, the tes- 
timony of his utter incapacity for his 
functions, which were those of Civil 
Governor. Novelists, and even his- 
torians, have stated that the Spaniards 
had poisoned him ; however, no trace, 
not a shadow of a suspicion of the 
kind can be found anywhere. At the 
final ceremony of the oath, heldin the 
cathedral, richly adorned for the eee 
pose, the Viceroy arrived with a 
princely retinue. Masanielloappeared, 
clad in a garment richly embroidered 
with silver. A religious service was 
performed, and a solemn reading of 
the treaty took place. The Duke 
swore to abide by it. Deafening cries 
of joy burst from all. But an inner 
revolution had already taken place in 
Masaniello. Now, the poor fisher- 
man, his eyes flashing, his face burn- 
ing, came forward with extraordinary 
gesticulations; addressed incoherent 
words to the people ; then burst into 
tears, tore his garments, and kneeling, 
he implored the archbishop to be re- 
stored to his former humble life and 
liberty ; after which he fell in a state 
of prostration. All present withdrew 
in deep agitation. Evidently, the 
sudden change from obscurity to a 
high station; the sense of responsi- 
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bility fallen upon him; his sense of 
incapacity for such a position, despite 
his ardour and heart-born gleams of 
genius, all gave rise to an inward 
8 she that broke down and shat- 
tered the poor fisherman’s mind. It 
was totally gone. During the ban- 
quet, and the festivals of the evening 
of that solemn day, affecting scenes of 
his insanity took place again. He 
was burning with fever. e will not 
relate his extravagancies, insane mea- 
sures, and incoherent speeches during 
the following days. It is easily con- 
ceived that he lost all credit in the 
eyes of the people. Still, they gazed 
upon him and his follies with tender 
emotions of pity; others, however, 
flung stones at him. The Duke con- 
sidered his state as an admirable op- 
portunity for striking a decisive blow, 
which would at once avenge him and 
annihilate the revolution. Scarcely a 
fortnight had elapsed when, on the 
great day of the féte of the Virgin, 
in a solemn general assembly took 
ees in the Church of the Carmel. 
is time the multitude wassilent and 
gloomy. The Duke appeared, but 
witharmedtroops. Masaniellorushed 
from his house into the church, rushed 
into the pulpit ; and such was the in- 
coherent vehemence of his speech that 
he soon fell exhausted. The Divine 
Service was performed whilst he lay 
prostrate in the cell of a monk close 
to the sacristy. As soon as it was 
over, the crowd was withdrawing 
slowly, silently, mournfully, when 
three armed men penetrated into the 
church, crying—“ Death to Masani- 
ello!” ] present fled. Masaniello, 
ghastly pale, but smiling, appeared on 
thethreshold ofthesacristy. “Isit you, 
my beloved people?” he exclaimed ; 
“T am coming to you.” The assassins 
fired deliberately, and he fell dead. 
The impressionable Neapolitans shed 
floods of tears over the body of the 
unfortunate fisherman, whose funeral 
was on a regal scale. During one 
long day his body was exposed to the 
gaze of the people, who came once 
more to behold the beautiful head 
they had loved so deeply. The Duke 
of Arcos soon discovered that his 
crime could not be followed by any 
solution in his favour. The revolu- 
tion continued, and assumed another 
hase under the Duke of Guise and 
is partisans, who, after many diffi- 
culties, sanguinary contests, and chi- 


valrous combats, fell, without excep- 
tion, under the new Spanish forces, 
commanded by Don John of Austria. 
The city and kingdom of Naples made 
their submission ; and although the 
tax upon fruits was not renewed, the 
government of the Spanish Viceroys 
resumed its former despotism. 

From the various instances we have 
sketched, may be seen the nature of 
the knowledge obtained from original 
documents and state papers, and how 
much they facilitate verification in 
the attainment and appreciation of 
truth. The discriminate use of such 
materials for the investigation of his- 
torical facts will shed a new light, we 
repeat it, on the science of history, as 
well as on the labours of historians 
and professors of history. Let us add 
that the public owes a great debt of 
gratitude to those who devote them- 
selves to such researches. Such men 
are the patient and indefatigable 
miners who derive but little ular 
influence and repute, if their ieee 
are confined to such pursuits. In 
England, one of the most striking in- 
stances of the effects resulting from 
the publication of original documents 
was Mr. Carlyle’s “Letters and 
Speeches of Cromwell.” The British 
public beheld for the first time, the 
stern Puritan—the real Protector. 
Others will follow the example given 
by Mr. Carlyle. Subsequently ap- 
peared the late Mr. John Kemble’s 
publication of invaluable state pa- 
pers, with excellent biographical 
notices. Thus, the British public 
will now be in the legitimate ex- 
pectation of the appearance of new 
sources of history. At Florence, un- 
der the auspices of the Minister, 
Baldasseroni, M. Bonaini has very 
recently arranged and classified the 
Tuscan Archives with infinite skill in 
the beautiful palace of the Uffizi ; and 
thus Florence possesses now, collect- 
ed together and accessible to all, the 
state papers, correspondence, in short, 
all the documents relating to her his- 
tory—sad remains of her antique 
liberties! It would be worthy of the 
British Government to assist in, and 
encourage the researches for state 
papers and valuable documents. It is 
well known that they abound in the 
British Museum and the Forei 
Office, as well as in all the public 
offices and archives of Europe. 
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CATHEDRAL SOLITUDE. 


Calm, still, and icy cool the arches 
Which oft are resonant with holy song : 
Not now the organ pours celestial marches 
The fretted roof along. 


Silent I stand in dim seclusion 
Beneath a window rich with saintly forms : 
And meditate, far from the world’s confusion, 
Its agony of storms. 


O heart, that with my Saviour warrest, 
Scorning His love in this thy troubled mood— 
I cannot lead thee to some ancient forest— 
Green home of solitude. 


But in His voiceless temple wander, 
Which hallowed walls from worldly joy divide, 
And on His boundless love in silence ponder, 
Who for thy rescue died. 


O faintly, wearily and slowly, 
Up the hot steep He bore the accursed tree, 
Pardoning His enemies their hate unholy : 
And this, wild heart, for thee. 


Him then the Seraphim beholding, 
Panted to speed across the aerial sea 
And aid their Master. He the cross was holding, 
O rebel heart, for thee. 


When earth was shaken to its centre, 
When many saints were from their graves set free 
As Christ the gates of Ades dared to enter— 
Frail heart, it was for thee. 


Wilt thou forget ? O great Defender 
Of all who kneel before Thy sacred shrine, 
With willing arm, omnipotent and tender, 
Embrace this heart of mine. 


O let not one whom Thou did’st gather, 
Return unto the idle world again ! 
Keep me to dwell with Thee and with the Father 
World without end. Amen. 








Tue most reliable authority on this 
question is the en of the Scien- 
tific International Commission, which 
was presented to the Pasha of Egypt, 
by whom the Commission was created 
during the past year. Many other 
treatises on the “Suez Canal” had 
preceded the appearance of this docu- 
ment ; but nearly all were tinged with 
some national bias, or some private 
predilection. Even the laborious in- 
vestigations of Ferdinand De Lesseps 
himself bear evidence of this infirm- 
ity. The Scientific Commission, how- 
ever, emanated from seven distinct 
quarters. These were the represen- 
tatives of engineering science at Lon- 
don, Paris, Vienna, Madrid, Turin, 
and Berlin, together with an “eminent 
civil officer” of the East India Com- 
pany. Thirteen commissioners re- 
paired personally to Egypt, where 
they devoted their knowledge to an 
examination of the different routes by 
which it had been at different times 
proposed to divide the two continents 
of our earliest history. They were 
chiefly naval officers, or naval and 
civil engineers. These particulars 
suffice to accredit their report as the 
most authoritative statement that has 
yet appeared upon the question. We 
shall, therefore, follow this document 
as a manual, in exclusion of the many 
ephemeral works which crowd our 
shop-windows and our club-tables. 
“The question of a canal across the 
Isthmus of Suez,” say the Commis- 
sioners, with truth, “is one whose 
antiquity dates from the remotest 
ages.” The object to be thus ob- 
tained has successively varied with 
the requirements of each period. 
Originally, the canal was destined to 
form a connexion between the valley 
of the Nile and the Red Sea, in order 
to facilitate the intercourse betweeen 
Egypt and Arabia. At the present 
day, the object proposed consists in 
effecting a communication between 
the Siibecennans and the Red Sea, 
in order to facilitate navigation be- 
tween Europe and the Indian Ocean. 
The Arabs were the first conquerors 
to devise a direct canal between the 
two seas. Amrou, the lieutenant of 
Omar, originated this project. It was 
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his aim to join the seas from Suez to 
Pelusium. He designed to supply the 
canal by the waters of the Nile itself, 
which should be thrown into it 
through an old canal of the Pharaohs 
that the Caesars had repaired. But 
Fanaticism choked the ican which 
Policy and Commerce had conceived ; 
and the Caliphs were alarmed lest a 
channel should be opened for the de- 
secration of sacred Arabia by the 
Christians. The question, thus dis- 
carded, slumbered without interrup- 
tion for a thousand years. Probably, 
if the passage by the Cape had not 
been discovered three centuries and 
a-half ago, we should before this have 
carried out the scheme of so many 
ages. Its revival isthus described by 
the Commissioners :— 

“The conquest of Egypt by the 
French revived the question of the Suez 
Canal, which had lain forgotten for ten 
centuries. M. Lepére, then chief-en- 
gineer of the Ponts et Chaussées, after 
examining it, by turns, with a view to 
Egyptian trade, and to a grand transit 
channel for navigation, pointed out two 
methods of solution :— 

**], For the trade of Egypt, a canal 
of small section from Suez to Alexan- 
dria, through the central region of the 
Delta, fed by the waters of the Nile. 

**2. For transit navigation, a canal 
of large section from Suez to Pelusium, 
fed by the waters of the Red Sea. 

‘*It is the prodigious development, 
during the last few centuries, and par- 
ticularly in our own, of the commerce 
and the navy of all civilized nations, 
which has caused the want of this new 
and shorter path of communication to be 
so urgently felt. In ancient times no 
such need could exist, on account of the 
absence of any similar requirements. 
Trade and navigation, until modern 
times carried on almost exclusively in 
the Mediterranean, had not attained 
sufficientimportance to require increased 
facilities, and a wider extension.” 


Let us consider the physical diffi- 
culties of the soil. It is well known 
that the Nile possessed originally 
seven branches. The bifurcation of 
the river is now above Cairo, and 
thence it forms two branches; the 
one falling into the sea at Rosetta, 
the other at Damietta. Thus Lower 
Egypt is divided into three provinces 
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—Delta, Beherah, and Cherkiah. 
Each province is intersected by nearly 
innumerable canals, communicating 
between the lagoons on the sea-coast, 
and the two main arteries of the 
Nile. They are supposed to be, in 
every case, artificial; although it is 
difficult to determine whether they 
may be often more than develop- 
ments of existing natural streamlets. 
In their present condition, however, 
they have unquestionably been either 
cut or adapted for the purposes of 
on and of agriculture. The 
Mahmoudieh Canal is the only artifi- 
cial work of this kind that has been 
formed for commercial purposes. 

We shall not follow the Commis- 
sioners into their elaborate exposé of 
the physical character of the surface 
and substratum of the Egyptian soil, 
except in so far as it bears upon the 
direct route of the iapal canal, 
The width of the isthmus is seventy 
miles ; and Suez and Pelusium stand 
at the nearest points of the two 
seas, 

The topographical chart annexed 
to the Report of the Commission de- 
velopsa “thalweg” or nearly horizontal 
course along the whole isthmus. This 
is chiefly caused by two distinct de- 

ressions in the soil. The one extends 

m the Bitter Lakes to Lake Tim- 
sah; the other stretches from the 
centre of the isthmus to the alluvial 
lands of the Delta. 


** This,” say the Commissioners, ‘‘ is 
what is called Ouadee Goumilat, the 
ancient Land of Goshen, where the He- 
brews settled under the conduct of 
Jacob, when Joseph called them thither, 
and whence they departed, under the 
conduct of Moses, seventeen centuries 
before the Christian era.” 


We may be pardoned, perhaps, for 
expressing a hope that the chronology 
of the Commission is no text of its 
engineering skill. The Commissioners 
have fixed the sacred exode more than 
two centuries earlier than the Hebrew 
chronology, and about as much later 
than the Septuagint. Perhaps the 
Commissioners en passant think them- 
selves entitled, on the score of their 
Visit to Egypt, to settle this dispute 
in sacred history, by striking a 
mean. 

The Commissioners write :— 


** Several motives appear to have de- 
terred the majority of engineers who 
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have turned their attention to the sub- 
ject in question from entertaining the 
idea of a direct track. These motives 
are the influence of tradition, which re- 
ferred to little else than attempts to con- 
nect the Nile with the Red Sea—an 
imperfect acquaintance with the locali- 
ties favouring the supposition that the 
Bay of Pelusium was absolutely imprac- 
ticable ; and, lastly, a misconception of 
the true interests of Egypt, which coun- 
try it was proposed to endow with a 
grand canal of inland navigation, over- 
looking that such a canal would be pro- 
ductive of more harm than benefit. 

‘«These motives, to which may be 
added ‘certain political considerations, 
into which it forms no part of our duty 
to inquire, induced the proposition of the 
three indirect tracks successively pro- 
posed since the beginning of the century, 
by M. Lepére, a member of the Insti- 
tute of Egypt, and Chief Engineer of 
the Ponts et Chaussées of France; by 
M. Paulin Talabot, Chief Engineer of 
the same corps ; and by MM. Alexis and 
Emile Barrault. These three tracks 
traverse Egypt, and terminate at Alex- 
andria, passing respectively through the 
centre, the apex, and the base of the 
Delta. Our task is to examine them 
from the point of view assigned to us— 
that of the demand for a navigable ship 
canal, always free and open.” 


The earliest of these three schemes 
for the indirect canal was that of 
M. Leptre, who accompanied the 
French expedition to Egypt in 1798. 
He appears to have possessed an 
eminently scientific mind ; but unfor- 
tunately his attention was almost 
wholly directed to the restoration of 
the old canals of the Ceesars and the 
Pharaohs. The Commissioners exa- 
mine his design, and pronounce 
against it. The second scheme is 
that of M. Paulin Talabot, which was 
first published in 1847. The canal 
thus designed was to pass from Suez 
to Cairo, thence to cross the Nile 
without making use of the river 
above the borrage of Saidieh, and to 
reach the Mediterranean near Alex- 
andria. Its length was calculated at 
250 miles. These two conditions ap- 
pear decisively to negative the whole 
scheme, if the direct track be not quite 
impracticable. The length would be 
triple that of the direct canal; and 
the difficulty of bridging the Nile at 
Cairo, not only from its width, but 
from the immense strength in stone- 
work that a ship aqueduct would re- 
quire, are insurmountable objections 
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in the view of the Commissioners. To 
the third scheme—that of the MM. 
Barrault (published, in 1856, in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes), the Com- 
missioners sum up their objections, 
which extend over several pages, with 
the declaration that— 


** It very incompletely answers to the 
necessities of transit navigation, and 
would require an enormous outlay for 
its establishment and maintenance. 
Admitting the possibility of completing 
it successfully, it could not possibly be 
maintained, as it would bear within it- 
self the germs of its own destruction, 
as well as that of a portion of Lower 


Egypt!” 


With this reference to the elabo- 
rate arguments of the Commissioners, 
our readers will follow us to the con- 
clusion that the alternative is, not 
between a canal by the direct and 
a canal by the indirect route, but 
between a canal by the direct route 
and no canal at all. We shall quote 
the statement of the Commissioners 
on the advgntages of the direct route: 


‘*¢In the first place, the direct track 
is shorter by two-thirds than the others. 
Instead of 400 kilométres (280 miles), 
which is the average length of the canals 
popes by MM. Lepére, P.Talabot,and 

arrault, it extends to scarcely a third 
of this distance. Its entire course mea- 
sures 147 kilométres (92 miles), without 
a single lock. 

** The route is shorter, and the fulfil- 
ment of its purposes is assured, at all 
times, without the possibility of obstruc- 
tion or interruption. The interests of 
the commercial world would be fully 
satisfied ; and as the whole works, under 
these circumstances, will be much less 
costly, the company undertaking their 
execution will derive sufficient profit to 
render the investment of capital remu- 
nerative. The tonnage at present pass- 
ing round the Cape of Good Hope would 
pay, effecting at the same time a great 
economy, an amount of toll which at 
first starting will supply an adequate 
profit, and without adventuring a doubt- 
ful prophecy, it may be predicted, that 
the saving of distande, and the facilities 
of the route for long sea navigation, will 
infallibly bring about an increase of 
traffic, as is proved by the example of 
every enterprise in which, from the 
more convenient and rapid means of 
communication afforded, its amount has 
been augmented in an enormous ratio.” 


Among the incidental advantages 
of this plan, it is clear that it cannot 
in any degree injure the hydraulic 
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system on which the fertility of the 
country depends. It will, indeed, 
somewhat augment that system, since 
it will establish a fresh-water canal 
in the Land of Goshen. 

One of the most interesting of the 
engineering questions arising out of 
this subject is that of the common 
level of the Red and Mediterranean 
Seas. The ancient and indeed im- 
memorial belief in a wide difference 
between them was first called in 
anes by Fourier and Laplace. 

he doubts put forward by these 
eminent men were based on purely 
theoretical notions of the necessary 
equilibrium of waters on the surface 
of the globe. But Lepére had, at 
this time, in person, made his sound- 
ings, and had come to a contrary con- 
clusion. The theorists and philoso- 
phers soon kicked the beam when 
weighed in the same balance with 
practical engineers ; and Lepére’s 
doctrine was pronounced orthodox. 
It is singular that the theory of the 
unequal level of the two seas has 
only been exploded within the last 
twelve years. The supposed ine- 
quality, moreover, extended to 9,908 
métres, or nearly seven miles. It is 
now ascertained that the philoso- 
phers in Paris were in the right, and 
that the explorers in Egypt were 
quite in the wrong. General Chesney 
was the first to vindicate Laplace and 
Fourier by practical inquiry. The 
conviction expressed by him in favour 
of an equal level, in 1830, was sus- 
tained by a party of British explorers 
after the hostility of 1840. But it 
was not until 1846 that the matter 
was finally set at rest by M. Talabot. 
To him, therefore, the credit belongs 
of having advanced this question 
even more materially than M. de 
Lesseps himself. The question of a 
difference of level is now at rest, and 
the equal level of the two seas is a 
truth in which all parties are agreed. 

The soil through which the direct 
canal must be excavated is discussed 
in the report. We publish the con- 
cluding remarks : 


**The Suez Ship Canal will have to 
traverse throughout its entire course of 
147,956 meétres (161,827 yards), two 
principal descriptions of soil: first, clay, 
from Suez to the Bitter Lakes; next, 
firm sand, from the Bitter Lakes to its 
outlet in the Bay of Pelusium. 

** With.respect to the shifting sands, 
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which, according to a commonly-re- 
ceived opinion, are expected to jeopar- 
dise the existence of the canal, they are 
a chimera, without the slightest foun- 
dation in fact. The observations made 
on the spot by our colleagues show that 
the entire soil of the isthmus is perfectly 
stable throughout, being rendered so 
either by thegravel or the vegetation with 
which it is covered. What is still more 
conclusively demonstrative of this fact 
is the existence, after alapse of so many 
centuries, of such considerable vestiges 
as are still left of the ancient canal 
works. Were the sands on the surface 
of the isthmus subject to movements 
capable of producing such effects as 
have been imputed to them, these 
vestiges would long since have disap- 


peared.” 


We have thus exhausted the 

mestion of the practicability of the 
Direct Canal, and have resolved 
it in the affirmative. The next 
point to be considered is the mode 
of construction. There are two dis- 
tinct methods in contemplation— 
either it may be constructed with a 
summit level, that is to say, above the 
natural level of the two seas; or it 
may be excavated with or without 
locks at either extremity. Of course, 
if there had been a material diffe- 
rence in the level of the two seas, 
there could have been no option ; and 
if the level had been so different as 
was computed by Lepére, no number 
of locks could have been equal to the 
descent. But as the level is cither 
exact, or so approximately exact as 
to allow of simply a gentle current 
in the waters of the canal, either 
course is physically practicable; and 
the decision must be taken on subor- 
dinate grounds. 

There are, therefore, three ques- 
tions here to be entertained. 1. The 
summit-level. 2. The excavation. 3. 
The locks. Of the first,the Commis- 
sioners say :— 

*«By constructing a canal with a sum- 
mit level, it is evident, that a consider- 
able economy would be effected in the 
quantity of the earthwork. The cubic 
content of earth to be removed would be 
considerably reduced. Thecanal would 
have to be excavated to a considerably 
less depth, and consequently, the incon- 
yenience resulting from the infiltration 
of water would be much less. But the 
saving would unquestionably be greatly 
diminished by the expense which would 
have to be incurred in embanking the 
Canal across Lake Menzaleh, and flush 
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with the basin of the Bitter Lakes, round 
which it would wind, and by the cost of 
establishing the locks to be constructed 
on each extremity. It would be quite 
impossible, moreover, to take advantage, 
as in the case of ordinary canals, of the 
configuration of the ground in order to 
select the most advantageous site for the 
locks. They must of necessity be placed 
at each end of the canal, to allow of the 
employment, under the most favourable 
conditions, of steam-tugs for the haulage 
of the ships.” 


But there are considerations hostile 
to the adoption of this system which 
outweigh the pecuniary arguments in 
its favour. The peculiarities of sand 
embankments are well known. No- 
thing will render them secure. A 
change of level in the water itself 
might overthrow the whole embank- 
ment. And although it is thought 
that deposits of sediment from the 
waters of the Nile would at length 
render the sandbanks impervious, this 
process would be so slow as possibly 
to be incomplete after the tenth de- 
struction of the banks. 

But there is even a greater danger. 
The Commissioners inform us thatany 
Arab shepherd, who might be an ill- 
wisher to navigation, could empty the 
canal in a few minutes by a few 
strokes of his pickaxe. Even the wild 
animals which are apt to burrow in 
the sand, would be likely to produce 
the same result, without any malice 
prepense, and to the signal detriment 
of their own burrowing. An effective 

uard would be ruinously expensive. 
The Commissioners compare the ne- 
cessity of such a guard to the 
“watchers” on the Adige, on the 
rising of that river. But they add 
that there is no population along the 
course of the canal from whom it 
would be possible to organize such a 
body. 

A canal, therefore, with a “summit- 
level” is preposterous. We accept, 
then, the principle of an excavated ca- 
nal, fed with sea water. Two questions 
here arise. “The canal can be made 
with lock-gates at each end, at Suez 
and Pelusium; or it can be left com- 
oletely open, offering to navigation a 
Sekaune formed by the hand of 
man.” 

The scheme of lock-gates has its 
advantages. The expense of construc- 
tion would be lessened ; and it would 
be more easy prospectively to main- 
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tain the canal in working order. It 
is computed that 22,000,000 cubic 
yards of earthwork would thereby be 
saved. Moreover, there would be no 
danger that the canal would ever be 
filled with mud from either side. And 
neither currents nor tides would dis- 
turb its course. 

The Commissioners, however, after- 
wards assail their own arguments in 
favour of lock-gates :-— 


‘But these advantages are rather 
apparent than real. In the first place, 
according to the calculations made, the 
water-line could not be perceptibly 
raised if the course of the canal were 
interrupted by the sheet of water of the 
Bitter Lakes ; and it could only be raised 
0°64 métres (2 feet) if the canal ran an 
unbroken course from one sea to the 
other. In the first case, which is that of 
the project, the anticipated saving 
would be insignificant ; in the second, it 
would not amount to 4,000,000 francs 
(£160,000), and would be swallowed up 
by the cost of the embankments to be 
to be executed across the Bitter Lakes. 
In reality, therefore, no compensation 
would be offered for the expense of con- 
structing the lock-gates. To avoid de- 
lays, which it is but too easy to foresee, 
at least two locks parallel with each 
other would be required at Suez, and the 
same number at Pelusium; and it has 
even been proposed that there should be 
four—two large and two small—to be 
quite secure against any interruption of 
the navigation. The cost of first con- 
struction, the maintenance, and that of 
a numerous staff for working the locks, 
would entail a considerable amount of 
expenditure for a result of doubtful 
utility, attended with certain and evi- 
dent disadvantages.” 


We have noticed several statements 
in the periodicals of the day with re- 
ference to the anticipated choking of 
the canal by the mud thrown out of 
the Nile, and said to be deposited in 
the Bay of Pelusium by the currents 
and westerly winds of the Mediterra- 
nean. This, in fact, constitutes the 
staple argument against “a free Bos- 
phorus.” It appears, however, that 
the ere is chimerical. We 
quote the following important state- 
ment as tending entirely to dissipate 
@ very common error:— 


“ The case will be very much the same 
as regards the Mediterranean ; and al- 
though there is a great deal of mud 
brought down by the Nile into that sea, 
it is probable that this mud will not 
make its way into the canal. It must 
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be remembered, in the first place, that 
leaving out exceptional cases, the cur- 
rent will always be from the Red Sea to 
the Mediterranean, and will, conse- 
quently, tend to drive back the mud- 
charged waters. During gales from the 
N.W., the mud might be borne along by 
the current from the Mediterranean 
towards the Bitter Lakes. But the crea- 
tion of such currents would only be an 
exception; and the counter-current 
would, in all probability, bring back the 
greater part of this mud into the sea.” 


No one who shall have perused this 
statement will question that, so far as 
we have pursued the subject, the force 
of argument irresistibly inclines in 
favour of a free channel. Time and 
convenience point also to the same 
conclusion. cks would add mate- 
rially to the direct expense of the 
transit of ships through the canal. 
When they are out of order, the delay 
to the shipping will be indefinite, and 
the expense or loss to our merchants 
consequently incalculable. Even the 
ordinary and inevitable delay incurred 
by them when in working order, may 
make a very appreciable difference in 
the prices gained for freight on deli- 
very in the market to which each 
vessel is bound. 

We arrive, therefore, at the con- 
clusion that a free canal, excavated 
and directly communicating with 
either sea, without the interposition 
of lock-gates, is the only principle on 
which we can hope successfully to 
conduct the navigation between Eu- 
rope and the Eastern seas by way of 
the Mediterranean. What we now 
require is a brief detail of the requi- 
sites of a canal constructed on this 
general principle ; of its original ex- 
pense ; of its expense in annual main- 
tenance ; and, finally, of the remune- 
rative character of an investment in 
such an enterprise, 

We turn to the dimensions of the 
canal. M. de Lesseps, and those as- 
sociated with him, have proposed 
eight metres, or twenty-six feet, for its 
depth. The Commissioners adopt 
this proposition. Such a depth, they 
maintain, will suffice for clippers of 
3,000 tons, which are the largest ves- 
sels at this day trading between the 
Indian and European seas. It is 
well, however, when we are about to 
give effect to a project which has 
slumbered for a thousand years—and 
which, if effective, may, probably, be 
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useful for another thousand—to look 
a little in advance of our time. The 


































. day may arrive when all but “ Levi- 
; a ’ will be discarded, and 3,000 
A ton clippers be mere cockle-boats. 
y At any rate, a depth just sufficient 
. for our present trade, and no more, 
. may work one of two highly injurious 
n results. It may prevent the develop- 
it ment of our ship-building for naviga- 
1e tion to the East; or it may greatly 
contract the utility of this channel, 
7 compelling the largest class of 
is ships to double the Cape. It must be 
AS remembered also that a comparatively 
ee slight increase of depth would suftice 
in to convey ships of a great increase of 
id tonnage. A depth of but six or eight 
ne additional feet would probably allow 
e- the Leviathan to pass the canal. 
he It is true that the Commissioners 
al. declare that it will be easy to add 
ay to the depth of the canal at any 
nd time. We confess we do not fol- 
its low this reasoning. No doubt, we 
he sit at the feet of Gamaliel, when 
ed we read the combined opinion of 
ay thirteen admirals and engineers ; 
in but it is necessary even for such 
eli- authorities to explain and defend 
ich propositions running counter to all 
one’s notions of common sense. If 
on- a complete system of locks were 
ted formed throughout the canal, we 
ith might well understand the possible 
‘ion exhaustion of water, bit by bit, and 
on the renewal of excavation by gra- 
to dual means; but all these locks are 
Eu- | to be dispensed with, and the ca- 
y of nal is to be open to an immense 
now — 8ea on either side. 
qui- } , The contemplated mode of transit 
this | is that of towing chains. This is 
ex- | preferred to that of steam-tugs, as 
ain- | More economical and equally rapid. 
une- | It is supposed that the towing- 
in | Chains will propel vessels at a 
tate of six miles an hour with the 
‘the | current, and of five miles against 
> as- | it. This slight difference does not, 
josed | it is true, allow much for the force 
or its | Of the current. But whatever that 
dopt | force may be, the difference would 
they | be the same, whether the propelling 
rs of | POWer were by means of chains or 
+ ves- § Steam-tugs. 
n the We revert to the “Embouchure 
It is | Of the Canal in the Red Sea and 
nut. to pe Mediterranean.” This question 
h has § Mvolves both the bays and the ports 
—and | of Suez and Pelusium. 
ly, bef The roadstead of Suez is natu- 
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rally adapted to the entrance and 
exit of vessels. Five hundred ves- 
sels, on an average of 1,000 tons 
burthen each, are capable of riding 
at anchor there simultaneously. The 
depth of water varies from five to 
thirteen métres—that is, from six- 
teen to forty-two feet—and while 
the entrance depth would more than 
suffice for the “ Leviathan” herself, a 
considerable proportion of our present 
trading ships require less than sixteen 
feet of water. These soundings, origin- 
ated by the French Admiral, Gan- 
theaume, in 1799, were confirmed by 
the Commission. The safety of this 
anchorage has been strikingly illus- 
trated by the Zenobia, a British 
corvette, which has served during 
the last three years as a coal-ten- 
der to the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, and meanwhile has _re- 
mained at the same moorings. Her 


anchors have not once dragged 
during the whole period. ‘The 


Commissioners have assured them- 
selves on this point by an exami- 
nation of the Zenobia’s log-book. 
Two deep and clear “passes,” wide 
enough to allow of tacking, open 
out into the sea, on either side of 
a bank of rock, and permit vessels 
to enter or quit the roadstead in 
every weather. 

The wind usually blows N.N.W., 
and never produces a heavy swell. 
The currents throughout the Bay of 
Suez are slight, nor do any streams 
run into the Red Sea. The shores, 
in consequence, which are formed 
chiefly of hard rock, oppose a re- 
sistance to the destructive action of 
the waves. The alluvium deposited 
chiefly arises from the broken re- 
mains of shell-fish and mud refuse 
cast up by the sea, and from the 
mud and shingle swept down to 
the shore by heavy rains, which, 
though they rarely fall, neverthe- 
less pour in torrents. 

The shore around the roadstead 
consists of sandy-beaches, the con- 
figuration of which does not appear 
to have undergone change during 
many centuries. Nor have the de- 
posits of sand and mud, which form 
the bottom of the Suez roadstead, 
increased in an appreciable degree. 
There can, therefore, be no appre- 
hension that the harbour will “silt 
up” from alluvial deposits. Under 
these circumstances, the naval offi- 
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cers in the Commission are opposed 
to the formation of jetties extend- 
ing from the canal to a certain dis- 
tance into the sea, with any view 
of keeping the entrance clear. The 
engineers, however, appear to differ 
from the naval Commissioners; and 
this remains a moot point. 

Thus much for the Red Sea entrance 
tothe Canal. The Gulf of Pelusium 
extends from Damictta point, on the 
west, to Cape Casius, on the east. 
This, it is to be feared, is less shel- 
tered than the Bay of Suez; for, 
while it is not less than seventy-five 
miles in width, it is not more than 
fourteen metres in depth. The an- 
chorage, however, is excellent, being 
formed of grey sand. The shore it- 
self appears to have undergone no 
change since the age of Strabo. The 
ruins of Pelusium stand at the same 
distance from the sea as the city stood, 
according to his description. The al- 


ternation of the wind into land and 
sea breezes, by day and night, will 
facilitate the entrance and departure 
of vessels in and out of the canal. 
We will not attempt to analyse the 
twenty pages which the report de- 


votes to the single question of the 
Pelusiac Bay. But the result of their 
inquiry assures us that there exists 
no obstacle of importance to the em- 
bouchure of the canal on the Medi- 
terranean. The following brief sum- 
mary presents the gist of their whole 
argument. It is to be observed that 
the “port at Said” is on the Pelusiac 
Bay :— 

** We are persuaded that the port es- 
tablished at Said, under the conditions 
we have pointed out, will be fully ade- 
quate to all the requirements of the na- 
vigation. The harbour is rendered com- 
plete by a natural roadstead of indefinite 
extent, sheltered from the reigning 
winds from the W.N.W., and in which 
the sea is never high, and the holding is 
excellent. It is our opinion, that, with 
long cables, a vessel could pass the win- 
ter in the outer roadstead ; and we have 
expressed a desire that the fact be placed 
beyond doubt by direct experiment, as 
has been done in the case of Suez, with 
Tespect to the Zenobia wintering in the 
roadstead there. To meet our wishes 
on this point, M. Ferdinand de Lesseps 
has requested his Highness the Viceroy 
to send an Egyptian corvette to the 
Gulf of Pelusium, to be stationed there 
during the whole of the ensuing winter ” 


It is also proposed to lay telegraphic 
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wires along the canal. The estimated 
expense is not more than 250 francs 
yer kilométre, or about £16 per mile. 

he canal, be it remembered, will 
measure but seventy miles in length. 
The additional charge for communi- 
cation at each station will be only 
£20. Probably, therefore, this will 
prove the most remuncrative element 
in the speculation. 

We diverge to the question of the 
expenditure of the canal itself. 

he following summary has been 

computed with care :— 


** The estimated expenditure, (includ- 
ing 15,850,000 francs for accessory works 
of anature calculated to augment the 
profits of the enterprise) amounts there- 
foreto . . fr. 143,851,595 
To this figure must be 

added, in order to de- 
termine the actual ex- 
penditure— 

. Expenses of adminis- 
tration, estimated at 
24 per cent. on the 
capital, . ° 

2nd. A sum for omissions 
and casualties, esti- 
mated at about 10 per 
cent. of the expendi- 
ture, according to the 
estimates, . ° ° 


3,578, 164 


14,570,241 
Grand total of expenditure 
for the Works, fr. 162,000,000 
or £6,480,000 sterling. 

In estimating the expenses of admin- 
istration at 2} per cent. of the capital, 
we have followed the usage adopted in 
Europe. If, on the one hand, the sala- 
ries of the higher grade of officials are 
higher in Egypt, on the other, those of 
the inferior servants and workmen are 
much less. We have, consequently, 
with the authors of the project, regarded 
these differences as compensating each 
other.” 


This calculation is free from the 
vagueness incidental to many other 
speculations. The nature of the soil, 
the price of labour, and the details of 
the undertaking, are fully ascertained, 
so far, at least, as the main canal it- 
self is concerned. The Egyptian go- 
vernment require, however, that the 
Company shall form a “Junction and 
Irrigation Canal,” as a contract to be 
executed under penalties, for a fixed 
sum of 9,000,000 francs. 

Without, however, anticipating any 
serious difficulty on this head, Europe 
may think itself fortunate if a work 
of such world-wide importance can 
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be executed for a sum which was 
barely suflicent to construct the Great 
Western Railway from London to 
Bristol. The total estimated expendi- 
ture, with a margin of ten per cent. 
beyond the estimate, is £6,480,000. 
Now the capital of the company is 
200,000,000 frances, or £8,000,000, 
The remaining sum—a million and a 
half—will clear the company of all 
apprehension for shortness of money. 
The truth of this statement depends 
however, in great degree, on the good 
faith with which the shareholders 
may have subscribed. We are too 
well acquainted with the fictitious 
sums by which certain French and 
Belgian companics have attempted to 
bolster up their credit, to be unpre- 
pared for the announcement that a 
considerable portion of this capital is 
illusory. It is to be hoped that the 
Egyptian government will not allow 
the scheme to be set definitely in 
motion, until it shall have been clear- 
ly ascertained that the company is 
broad-backed enough to bear the in. 
den which it has accepted. 

A more interesting, though some- 
what less important, question, is that 
of the maintenance of the canal in 
working condition. This is divided 
by the Commissioners into six heads 
of expense :—1. The two entrances. 
2. The canal, properly so called. 3. 
The engineering works. 4. The light- 
houses. 5. The officials and servants. 
6. Miscellaneous expenses. 

On the first of these points, we 
have already scen that scarcely any 
apprehension is entertained for the 
instability of the bottom upon either 
sea. It is possible, therefore, that no 
appreciable expense will be incurred 
at either extremity. The Commis- 
sioners, however, are willing to allow 
£4,000 a-year as the charge on the 
Pelusiac entrance, and £1,200 on the 
entrance at Suez. These charges are 
placed to the account of a contingent 
necessity for “ dredging.” 

With respect to the canal itself, 
it appears that the ordinary expense 
incurred on account of canals in the 


interior of France is but one franc 
annually per métre. 
allel is to be found in the cost of 
maintaining the ship canal in North 
Holland, which is seventy-cight kilo- 
metres, or forty-eight miles, in length. 


A singular par- 


is annual expense amounts to 


£15,600. This, be it understood, in- 
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cludes the entire expense of working 
and maintaining the canal in all its 
incidents. Although the Suez canal 
is but twenty-two miles longer, other 
circumstances affect this proportion. 
The Commissioners compute the total 
expense of maintenance at £62,000. 

There are some other considerations 
of at least equal importance to be en- 
tertained. We allude to the commer- 
cial objects to be promoted, and the 
political interests to be affected. 

On the former of these points the 
nena argue with much 
orce = 


‘May it not therefore be asked:— 
Will the commercial shipping, at present 
passing round the Cape of Good Hope, 
continue to perform a voyage twice the 
length, through dangerous though well- 
known seas, when the possibility is pre- 
sented of striking out a route half the 
length, better known, as regards a por- 
tion of its extent, than the former, and 
much less dangerous as regards the 
whole passage? The only objection of 
any weight, it has been possible to urge 
against the Suez route, is, that sailing 
ships would meet considerable difficulties 
in the Straits of Gibraltar, and of Bab- 
el-Mandcb. These difficulties, be it said, 
are greatly exaggerated. But under the 
hypothesis we have assumed, and which 
is already nearly half converted into a 
reality, all these objections naturally 
fall to the ground. Where sails would 
be found to fail, the screw from this time 
forth, without the least trouble, can be 
made to overcome all obstacles, be they 
the currents of Gibraltar, or the mon- 
soons of Bab-el-Mandeb. The mails 
travel very regularly, backwards and 
forwards, between Southampton and 
Alexandria in thirteen days, and are but 
little longer on the journey from Suez to 
Bombay. Nay more! clippers with the 
auxiliary screw, have performed the run 
from Melbourne to Liverpool in two 
months,” 


We deal with this question at greater 
length that it has been misappre- 
hended in several quarters. We have 
been repeatedly told that the currents 
of the Red Sea render it unnavigable 
to sailing ships, and that the heat is 
overpowering. Now, in the first place, 
the obstacle arising from the currents, 
though it may extend to retarding 
navigation by sailing vessels, does not 
vitally obstruct it. Sailing vessels 
may pass through the Red Sea at only 
one-third the progress with which 
they may do so in the Atlantic. But 
what we have to consider also is,that 
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by this route we save 8,000 miles. 
essels can well afford to pass slow] 
and encounter difficulties throug 
1,500 miles, when they affect so large a 
saving in distance. A great trade was 
maintained on this sea ages beyond 
ages before the application of steam 
to navigation. Sailing navigation 
meanwhile has immensely improved ; 
while there is no reason to apprehend 
that the currents or the winds of the 
Arabian Gulf have undergone change. 

What is not less pertinent, is the 
consideration entertained by the Com- 
mission, that the proportion of screw 
vessels in our merchant fleets is 
largely on the increase. The East In- 
dian and the Peninsular steam fleets 
navigate these waters with undeviat- 
ing punctuality. Even the merchant 
vessels with mere auxiliary propellers 
do the same. Every one acquainted 
with modern navigation knows that 
the steam power of the latter class of 
vessels is insignificant. A heavy sea 
in the Atlantic will materially derange 
all their calculations of punctuality. 
It may be concluded, therefore, that 
the opening of the passage between 
the two seas = induce * eet a 

eat proportion of our merchant ship- 
on trading with the East ial, 
and the whole of our merchant steam 
power, to adopt the canal route. 

This question is not simply one of 
immense indirect importance to our 
eventual European trade. It is one 
of immediate concern to the specu- 
lators with respect to the pecuniary 
feasibility of their undertaking. If 
the passage by the Straits of Gib- 
raltar and the Revution canal present 
such secondary evils in point of 
navigation, and such immense advan- 
tages in oo of distance, the throng 
of vessels will be secure to them. 
The return which even a moderate 
impost will afford on an outlay of six 
or seven millions will in that case be 
immense. 

It is, however, but right to suggest, 
when we know from experience the 
extortions which monopolies will 
maintain, that a maximum rate of 
charge be fixed by the Egyptian Go- 
vernment. This rate might be pro- 
portioned to the seaiatened tonnage of 
the ship, and regulated by the length 
of the vane. 

It has but lately transpired in pub- 


lic, that British diplomacy during the 


last fifteen years has in secret n 
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earnestly directed against the project 
of the Suez canal. rd Palmerston, 
it will be remembered, made this state- 
ment in the House of Commons dur- 
ing the last session. It is singular how 
incidentally the Prime Minister of a 
Constitutional Monarchy will proclaim 
to all Europe secrets of his diplomacy, 
which he had veiled even from his 
own countrymen during so consider- 
able a period of time. We believed 
that few were aware that even Lord 
Palmerston himself had been so much 
as theoretically adverse to the plan. 
And this is the insight into the policy 
of our rulers that we get from Parlia- 
mentary Government ! 

We do not design by these remarks 
to express any positive opinion in re- 
gard to the soundness of Lord Pal- 
merston’s judgment on the point. 
But we are very far fram being 
willing to admit at the outset, that 
a measure of European value is likely 
to bea measure fraught with injury to 
Britain. We must remember that the 
wealth of a nation has hung, before 
this, on the formation of a route to 
India. The trade of Venice fell afte: 
Vasco di Gama had once doubled the 
Cape, and had set the example, not to 
Portugal alone, but to Holland and 
our own country, to maintain the 
maritime communication with India. 
And, on this analogy, it is perhaps 
thought, that some Mediterranean 
Powers, favoured by territorial prox- 
imity, may seize the trade and com- 
munications that may thus be opened 
to its enterprise. 

But we are not of this class of 
thinkers on the subject. The analogy 
between our own empire and the Ve- 
netian fails, because we have a domi- 
nion in the East, as well as a carrying- 
trade ; whereas Venice possessed a 
carrying-trade only. The application 
of this difference to the question of 
a contingent strife of power in the 
Mediterranean is, that the home and 
the foreign dominions may afford each 
other reciprocal support. France (if 
she be the contemplated enemy), en- 
countered on one side by a British 
maritime force, and on another by an 
Indian fleet, such as it ought to be 
henceforth our urgent policy to deve 
lop, might be placed very much in 
the position of John Barleycorn :— 


‘¢ But a miller used him worst of all, 
For he ground him between two stones.” 
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It can be only by an abuse or ne- 
glect of our naval resources, if we fail 
to maintain an ascendant with the 
geographical and colonial advantages 
in our possession. While on one side 
we retain Gibraltar, Malta, and Corfu, 
and while on the other our Indian 
fleets could blockade the exit of a 
hostile navy at the eastern side of the 
canal, it is very hard to believe that 
the balance of advantage can lie in our 
enemies’ favour. In fact, we have had 
a fiercer strife during the last century, 
to maintain our European than our 
Asiatic ascendency. tt may be pre- 
sumed, therefore, that India might 
render more aid to England in Europe 
than England to India, in the struggle 
of a fresh European war. It is by 
approximating India to England that 
this aim is to be promoted ; and we 
know of no approximation so effectual 
as that of the Suez Canal. 

There is, however, another question 
of great magnitude, which calls for 
consideration, in consequence of the 
recent remarks of a daily journal. It 
is assumed, that because the scheme 
of the Suez Canal originated in 
France, therefore France is to exer- 
cise control over the canal when con- 
structed. It will have been perceived 
that our advocacy of this project pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that Great 
Britain would possess at least a share 
in the management of the canal. The 
European interests in the navigation 
of the Indian seas extend to nearly 
every state ; and we are, therefore, 
by no means prepared to insist on the 
exclusion of other nations from a 
share in the control. But it is, on 
this very principle, no more than just 
that the extent of authority possessed 
by each state over the canal should 
be proportionate to the extent of its 
Indian commerce. Great Britain has, 
consequently, an incontestible right 
to the first place in the management. 

If the principles to be laid down 
on this question shall be in confor- 
mity with those on which the great 
powers have just regulated the navi- 
gation of the Danube, few jealousies 
can intervene. It was provided by 
the treaty of Paris of 1856, that, in- 
asmuch as the commercial interests 
of different powers were involved in 
the course of that river, its naviga- 
tion should be controlled by a Euro- 
pean commission formed of all the 
powers who were parties to that 
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treaty. In this manner, the perma- 
nent commission of the Danube is 
composed of representatives of Tur- 
key, Britain, France, Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, and Sardinia. This expe- 
dient has involved, of course, a quali- 
fication of the sovereign rights of the 
Porte ; but such a qualification would 
be no more extensive if applied to 
the navigation of the Suez Canal 
than to the navigation of the Danube. 

Those who are apprehensive of an 
insidious assumption of exclusive 
power by the French government 
over the Suez Canal should remem- 
ber that the question at issue in- 
volves the suzerain rights of the 
Porte, and that no concessions of ter- 
ritorial or political supremacy by the 
Egyptian viceroy can be binding 
either on the Sultan or on the other 
European powers. The ultimate re- 
ference must, therefore, be, in any 
case, to Constantinople. We enter- 
tain, therefore, no sort of apprehen- 
sion for any powers accruing to the 
French government under any con- 
vention which they may have con- 
cluded with the viceroy. Indeed, we 
doubt whether a strict legal construc- 
tion of the treaty of Paris would not 
preclude any single power from ob- 
taining such a concession from the 
Porte itself, in exclusion of the other 
parties to the treaty. 

Nevertheless, it is of great import- 
ance, if not to the peace of Europe, 
at least to the maintenance of our 
relations with France, that this ques- 
tion should be settled by a FORMAL 
Concress. It has now, for the first 
time, assumed a practical shape. We 
now perceive that, be the ultimate 
arrangement what it may, the canal 
itself is inevitable. Lord Palmerston 
may rightly or wrongly have resolved 
to oppose this measure at Constan- 
tinople during the last fifteen years ; 
but it is now clear that his opposi- 
tion is no longer effectual: and a 
change of circumstances demands a 
change of policy. 

We take the apprehension to be, 
either that French power may choke 
British interests, or that France, by 
maintaining a hold upon the canal 
similar to that which Russia until 
lately exercised over the Danube, 
might become the same enemy of 
Turkey in the south of her dominions 
that Russia has been in the north. 
We regard either apprehension as 
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chimerical. But, in order to secure 
that parity of interest in the canal 
which may otherwise be jeopardized, 
it is clear that, by the consent of 
Turkey and by an act of congress, 
the navigation of the canal should be 
forthwith transferred to an European 
commission composed of all the ma- 
ritime powers, or of the same seven 
powers which at this day control the 
navigation of the Danube. If Lord 
Malmesbury, or whoever may be his 
successor, will promptly urge the set- 
tlement of the question on this basis, 
he will do much to reassure the pub- 
lic mind, and to anticipate before its 
birth the harmonious working of a 
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great political and commercial en- 
gine. We desire that all nations 
shall be included in the right of na- 
vigating the Suez Canal ; but we pro- 
pose that the control of that naviga- 
tion shall be vested in the delegates 
of certain powers, claiming authority 
either under the extent of their In- 
dian trade, or under their participa- 
tion in the last settlement of the 
affairs of Turkey. Under both these 
claims, Great Britain possesses a pre- 
eminent right to the first place among 
the controlling powers ; and that right 
she is now in a position to put for- 
ward and maintain, 


THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


Wu, though possessed of the wildest 
imagination could have dreamt that 
the language of our country was 
destined to receive a brilliant elucida- 
tion from that of India? Who could 
have conceived that before the En- 
glishman could sound the depths of 
his own vocabulary, he should leave 
the banks of the Thames to study on 
those of the Ganges? His mother- 
tongue was spoken by a fair race; he 
was to obtain a profound insight into 
its powers from a people bronzed 
by an eastern sun—a people forming 
a long-lost member of his family, 
which, without the lamp of philology 
he never could have identified. 

For centuries secluded from the 
wars of the western world, this sec- 
tion of the Arian race had elaborated 
a noble system of philosophy; culti- 
vating a magnificent range of poetry, 
and becoming the personified Genius 
of Abstract Meditation. This stillness 
was at length broken in upon, by the 
clash of arms; and the distant islander, 
by a long series of conquests, became 
the lordof the vast tract that stretches 
between Cape Comorin and the snowy 
peaks of the Himalaya. With the 
mastery of this mighty land, he ob- 
tained also that of its most ancient 
dialect, the Sanscrit ; and thus was 
laid the basis upon which rose the 
noble structure of German Compara- 
tive Philology; and thus, by demon- 
strations as strong as the discovery of 
some ancient family pedigree, were 
the elder and younger branches of the 


same race once more reunited. No 
legal document ever possessed greater 
validity, than the demonstrative evi- 
dences of this system of philology. 
“ Hallowed names,” says Dr. Curtius, 
“stand at the head of this science, 
and above all that of a man whom 
every German is wont to name with 
pride, as one upon whose splendid 
achievements in other departments of 
human thought and enterprise we 
love to look back—Wilhelm Von 
Humbolt—who has given the most 
irrefragable proofs, that language is in 
itself a worthy and glorious object of 
human inquiry.” 

Historical researches had shown 
even before him, that from the Ganges 
to the Atlantic, there ran a connected 
series of languages, and that the most 
ancient, and the best-preserved link of 
that chain—the Sanscrit—betrayed 
the most striking affinity to the lan- 
guage of the Greeks and the Germans. 
The elaborate and accurate works on 
Sanscrit Etymology by Bopp, Rask, 
Burnouf, Lassen, A. W. Von Schlegel, 
W. Von Humbolt, Benfey, Pott, Hofer, 
Weber, Lepsius, Max Muller, and 
others, have traced the different 
branches connected with the Sanscrit. 
“Classical philology,” says Biinsen, 
“was not the last to benefit by this 
great discovery; the grammatical 
forms of the Greek and Latin, began 
to be considered under this new light 
by eminent Greek and Latin scholars. 
Such a combination of linguistic re- 
search with real and sound philolog 
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is of the highest importance to the 
success of ethnological researches. It 
is the only safeguard against unscien- 
tific intrusions into ethnology.” 

“Linguists employed upon the clas- 
sification of languages, are very apt to 
be drawn into asuperficial comparison 
of incomplete and crude materials. 
The philological treatment of such 
languages as have a literature, and 
possess literary documents of different 
periods, is best adapted to keep such 
mere linguists in the path of rational 
criticism, should they be tempted to 
decide hastily upon idioms of savages 
and unexplored tongues, known only 
from incomplete and undigested voca- 
bularies, and even accidental lists of a 
few hundred words. 

“Many words have preserved in these 
early hymns a more primitive form, 
and therefore agree more closely with 
cognate words in Greek and Latin. 
Night, for instance, in the later San- 
scrit, is “nisa,” which is a form pecu- 
liarly Sanscrit, and agrees in its de- 
rivation neither with “nox” nor with 
vv—, The Vedic “nak,” night, is as 
near to Latin as can be. Thus, 
“mouse,” in the common Sanscrit is 
mushas, or “mushika,” both derivative 
forms if compared with the Latin 
“mus,” mures. The Vadik Sanscrit 
has preserved the same primitive 
noun in the plural mushas=mures. 
There are other words in the Vedas 
which were lost altogether in the later 
Sanscrit, while they were preserved in 
the Greek and Latin. “Dyaus,” sky, 
does not occur as a masculine in the 
ordinary Sanscrit: it occurs in the 
Vedas, and thus bears witness to the 
early Arian worship of Dyaus, the 
Greek Zedc. “ Ushas,” dawn, again, 
in the later Sanscrit is neuter: in 
the Vedas it is feminine, and even the 
secondary Vadik form, Ushdsd, is 
proved to be of high antiquity by the 
corresponding Latin form of Auréra. 
Declensions and conjugations are 
richer in forms and more unsettled in 
their ysage. It was a curious fact, 
for instance, that no subjunctive mood 
existed in the common Sanscrit. The 
Greeks and Romans had it, and even 
the language of the Avesta showed 
clear traces of it. There could be no 
doubt that the Sanscrit once possessed 
this mood, and at last it was disco- 
vered in the hymns of the Rig Veda. 
Discoveries of this kind may seem 
trifling, but they are as delightful to 
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the grammarian as the appearance of 
a star, long expected and calculated, is 
to the astronomer. They prove that 
there is a natural order in language, 
and that by a careful induction, laws 
can be established which enable us to 
guess with great probability, either 
at the form or meaning of words 
where but scanty fragments of the 
tongue itself have come down to us.” 
Hence, were the scales and weights 
lost by which the statist had been 
accustomed to make his nicest experi- 
ments—were the ladder removed by 
which the architect had hitherto as- 
cended to the summit of some noble 
building—or, were the microscope 
filched from the enthusiastic natural- 
ist—such losses would scarcely dis- 
able these scientific men more effec- 
tually in their respective professions, 
than would the sudden loss of the 
Sanscrit, the philologist. 

The higher we ascend into the 
antique regions of intellectual enun- 
ciation, the more simple do we find 
its groundwork. We have, in fact, in 
our possession what we are fairly 
entitled to consider the primitive 
audible signs of human thought, and 
human sensation. When we have 
mounted upwards to a language whose 
roots are all of one syllable—when 
one single sound, is thus the guardian 
and exponent of sight, of taste, of 
hearing—when all the sensational 
phenomena of the universe are found 
to have required no broader basis 
whereon to build the majestic struc- 
ture of Japhetic speech—then we 
may be sure that we have substan- 
tively arrived at a primitive founda- 
tion of human language. 

Of such a nature is that ancient 
Arian tongue, denominated with par- 
donable pride by its speakers “ Tie 
Perrect Iprom,” or Sans-Kriva. 

Here, in profusion, words which 
eveninancient languages are imagined 
to be simple, are found to be expres- 
sive compounds, the entire force and 
value of which, are discovered to have 
been lost by the literary nations of 
antiquity. Here exist the materials 
for verifying history—for dividing 
fact from fiction—for supplying, on 
no ignoble scale, the gaps left by direct 
record—for deciding the relative 
boundaries of mythology and history, 
for the study of the various great 
families of the human race, and for 
the demonstration of that golden link 
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which binds Englishmen to their 
Arian ancestors,—the men who culti- 
vated the table lands of Upper Asia, 
and the rich glebe of Persia ; originated 
noble cities and laws in India, and 
shed over the night of time the music 
of a poesy as grand as it has proved 
enduring. 

There is, however, a vast difference 
between language as the product of 
the inventive faculty, and its recep- 
tion by younger nations at second- 
hand, where all record of its original 
import has decayed. In this case, 
language is but the working slave— 
the useful drudge it may be—toiling 
without a thought of his noble an- 
cestry—reduced to a soulless mecha- 
nical agent, in lieu of the grand free- 
man of intellect. 

Not only the light of the eye, but 

the light of the soul—not only the 
touch of the finger, but the touch of 
the heart—not only gross concrete 
sensations, but cold, dry,subtle abstrac- 
tions—were to be expressed by him 
who was created in the Great Image ; 
and this inventive power was not less 
innate, vigorous, and truthful, than the 
imortality which animated its birth. 
Sprang from Man's lips each mellowed word, 
As springs from fruit or flower the bird 
Whose liquid minstrelsy the ear 
Charms with its cadence sweet and clear ; 
—— from Man’s heart (as springs some 
ower 
The breathing fulness of the bower) 
Each budding thought, as from a soil 
Whose richness asked no human toil. 
The living temple’s hallowed ground 
Well’d holy music all around. 


The necessity of rising to the true 
sources of ape is evident, when 


we consider our liability to be deceived 
by such a fragmentary view of human 
speech as is presented to us by a soli- 
tary member of the Japhetic race. 
The population of Greece and Italy, 
from the largest evidences of language, 
were made up of tribes who had nu- 
merous words in common with the 
Gothic of the third century of our era, 
and even with the German of the pre- 
sent day—with the speech of Celts 
not less than of Indians. 

AJready, then, at a very early period, 
certain forms of speech now freely in 
use amongst these latter tribes, were 
absolutely in use in the Rome and 
Athens of high antiquity. 

We must not, therefore, look upon 
the Greek and Latin languages as they 
have come down to us, as of greater 
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antiquity than these of the Scandina- 
vian, the Celtic, and Sclavonic dialects 
which preceded those of the present 
day ; because we know that many 
words of identical value and form, 
whose etymology cannot be satisfac- 
torily explained from the classical lan- 
guages, have preserved their true 
sources in the Gothic or Scandinavian. 


“Far beyond all written records in a 
language,” says Trench, “ the language 
itself stretches back, and offers itself for 
our investigation—the pedigree of na- 
tions, as Johnson calls it—itself a farmore 
ancient monument and document, than 
any writing that employs it. Supposing 
all other records to have perished, we 
might still write out and almost recon- 
stitute history by these aids. Thus, we 
should confidently conclude, that the 
Norman was the ruling race, from the 
noticeable fact, that all the words of dig- 
nity and state, honour and pre-eminence, 
with one remarkable exception, de- 
scended to usfromthem. ‘‘ Sovereign,” 
“sceptre,” ‘‘throne,” ‘‘realm,” ‘* roy- 
alty,” ‘* homage,” ‘‘ prince,” “duke,” 
**count,” (‘‘earl,” indeed, is Scandina- 
vian, though he must borrow his countess 
from the Norman,) ‘‘ chancellor,” ‘‘ trea- 
surer,” “palace,” ‘‘castle,” ‘‘ ball,” 
“dome,” anda multitude more. And, 
yet, while almost all articles of luxury, 
and all that has to do with the chase, 
with chivalry and personal adornment, 
is Norman throughout; with the broad 
basis of the language, and therefore of 
the life, it is otherwise. The great fea- 
tures of nature, sun, moon and stars, 
earth, water and fire—all the prime so- 
cial relations—father, mother, husband, 
wife, son, daughter—these are Saxon. 
‘* Palace” and “ Castle,” may have come 
to us from the Normans, but to the Sax- 
ons we owe far dearer names—the house, 
the roof, the home, the hearth. His 
“board” too, and often, probably, it was 
no more, hasa more hospitable sound 
than the “table” of hislord. His sturdy 
arms turn the soil; he is the ‘‘ boor,” 
the “ hind,” the *‘churl.” Ifhis Norman 
master has a name for him, it is one 
which in his lips becomes more and more 
a title of opprobrium and contempt—the 
‘*villain.” The instruments used in cul- 
tivating the earth—the plough, the 
sickle, the spade, are expressed in his 
language ; so, too, the main products of 
the earth, as wheat, rye, oats, and no 
less the names of domestic animals. The 
names of almost all the animals, so long 
as they are alive, are Saxon ; but when 
dressed and prepared for food, be- 
come Norman, for the Saxon had the 
charge of feeding them, but only that 
they might appear at the table of his 
Norman lord. Thus, “ox,’’ ‘* steer,” 
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“cow,” are Saxon, but “ beef,” Norman. 
** Calf,” is Saxon, but “ veal,” Norman. 
‘* Sheep” is Saxon, but ‘*‘ mutton,” Nor- 
man. So it is severally with swine and 
—s deer and venison, fowl and pul- 
et.” 


This process of investigation, how- 
ever, admirable as it is, as applied to 
history, will only furnish us with an 
interpretative mode for a period com- 
paratively modern. Would we pos- 
sess a powerful agent for scrutinizing 
the amount of truth involved in Ja- 
phetic records, generally, we must quit 
the limited arena of the Anglo-Saxon 
dialect, and refer to the Sanscrit, often 
a solvent of 


FACT AND FICTION. 


It is pleasant to be able to test the 
amount of fact and fiction, standing in 
connexion with the early history of a 
country. There are accounts of cer- 
tain events, in themselves so plausible, 
that it is difficult to say they are the 
product of truth or ofinvention. Ofjust 
such a nature is Plutarch’s history of 
the origin of the name given to Mount 
Citheron, in Beotia. It is taken 
from Hermesianax, and is as follows :— 

*“ Helicon and Cithezron were two bro- 
thers; but very different from each 
other in temper and character. The 
former was mild and courteous, and du- 
tiful to his parents, whom he supported 
in their oldage. Citheron, on the other 
hand, was riotous and avaricious. He 
wished to obtain all the property of the 
family for himself. To gain this object. 
he destroyed his father, and afterwards 
threw his brother by treachery down a 
precipice ; but he himself, also, was car- 
ried over the cliff at the same time from 
the thrust with which he impelled his 
brother. After their death, by the will 
of the gods, these two brothers were 
changed into the mountains which bore 
their names. Citheron, by reason of 
his impiety, became the abode of the 
Furies; the Muses, on account of his 
gentle and affectionate disposition, chose 
Helicon as their favourite haunt.” 


It is unnecessary to observe, that 
no information is to be derived from 
this term, through the medium of the 
Greek language. Hence, the necessity 
of composing an artificial eponymus 
for the name. Brought into contact 
with its true Sanscrit original, Cyt- 
téra, or Cythara, and its derivative 
Cytheeron, simply expressive of “the 
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mountains,” the whole tale of Her- 
mesianax stands forth as a complete 
specimen of the ingenuity of early 

reek legend. To the Greek of the 
days of Pericles, or even of Homer, 
the signification of Cythzron was en- 
tirely lost ; it isthe Sanscrit literature 
of India that restores its true force, 
and reveals the fact of fabulous inven- 
tion in connexion with the term. 

In like manner we are told that 
“Dorus” was the eponymus of the 
Dorians. Here topology, which is the 
basis of the entire nomenclature of 
the Hellenic tribes, from the Cam- 
bunian Mountains to Cape Malea, 
entirely settles all dispute as to the 
real source of the term. “ Diir?,” 
is a Sanscrit word, signifying a “VAL- 
LEY,” and as used in Persia, it es- 
pecially signifies a valley through 
which a river flows—in India, popu- 
larly known asa “Durah.” This is 
the true origin of the provincial name 
“Doris.” the eponymus of the Dori. 
“Doris, or the VALE COUNTRY, lies 
between Mount Oeta and Parnassus, 
and consists of the VALLEY of the 
River Pinpvus, a tributary of the 
Cephissus. It is equally clear, that 
the dwelling place of the great body 
of the nation was strictly of the same 
yhysical character with that of Doris. 
‘hus the regions of the River Pindus, 
and that of the Eurotas were identi- 
cally of the same nature, VALLEYS 
differing from each other in extent 
alone. Hence it will be observed, 
that the “Divi,” gave an ethnic alike 
to the valesmen of northern and of 
southern Greece, just as the “casHaA” 
or shore, to the shores-men, or the 
Epeirus to the Epeirote. We cannot, 
perhaps, while on this subject, do bet- 
ter than recapitulate what we have 
elsewhere written in connexion with 
tribal terminology, especially as it is 
in all probability new to the majority 
of our readers. Irishmen, as_ true 
Celts, have a particular interest in 
these observations. The following is 
Dr. Donaldson’s* remark on the se- 
quence of primitive Greek and Italian 
ethnology. “Our own opinion,” he 
thus writes, “drawn purely from phi- 
lological and geographical considera- 
tions, is, that the first populations of 
Italy and Greece were Erse, or Low 
Celtic.” The intimate Celto-Arian 


* New Cratylus. 
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position of the earliest communities 
of Greece, and of the Coast of Asia 
Minor is sufficiently obvious, and may 
be amply supported by a copious list 
of ook topical titles as Carn-os Isle, 
off the Coast of a-Carn-ania; Zoc-ris, 
Amphi-Lochia, Scheria, Oita, Coraz, 
Cragus.* Notwithstanding the im- 
mense swarms of the Celtic family 
that had passed onward in their mi- 
gratory course from the East, through 
Italy and Gallia,into the British Isles, 
a very considerable proportion of their 
tribes, with a strong Medic element, 
remained in Thrace, Macedonia, Il- 
lyria, and on the Coasts of Asia 
Minor, and in a more Hellenized 
form in Epeirus and Thessaly. Hence 
the origin of the various settlements 
within the area of Greece, and the 
contiguous regions with names some- 
times entirely Celtic, often purely 
Sanscrit ;—sometimes a compound of 
both, and at others, so closely ap- 
proximating to the great Arian type 
of speech, that it is difficult to say 
whether the original settlement was 
that of a Celtic or a Sanscrit-speak- 
ing race. The more ancient topology 
of Greece demonstrates, as before 
observed, a Celtic innervation in its 
earliest colonists. In addition to the 
thoroughly Celtic name of Crag-us, 
we place that of Sigeewm,t as indic- 
ative of a positive historical value. 
Nay, further; even the classical name 
of the poetic “Castalia,” fons, is an 
indubitable evidence of the settle- 
ment and progression of the mighty 
race that subsequently filled our 
western isles. When we read of the 
“Alban fathers,” we must lose sight 
of the historical fact contained in the 
very name given by the colonists of 
Alba Longa. Nor does the apella- 
tion of the classic Tiber, fail to link the 
onward movements of this mighty emi- 
gration. The Celtic “Zobar,” Z'ibhir, 
and TZibra, a fountain or spring; 


* Amphi-lochia, the district round the Loch. 
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Tibbreadh, “flowing :” give certainty 
to these historical and ethnological 
deductions. “7Z'obar Seagsa,” was an 
ancient name of the Boyne. The 
true root however, is found in the 
Sanscrit original, under the forms 
“Tep” and “Tepri,” to be wet—to 
sprinkle, to pour out—to flow.§ Here 
then, ethnology, history, and phi- 
lology are at one. 

But further : the great poct of Rome 
has unconsciously preserved the fact 
of this Celto-Arian origin in his allu- 
sion to the “Grinewus’ Apollo. Asa 
Latin word, the attributive of the 
god possesses no signification ; as a 
Celto-Arian term, it is highly descrip- 
tive. The god of day is in Celtic, 
“Grian ;’ its Sanscrit original is 
“Ghrine,’ the “sun,” from the root 
“Ghran,” to shine. Here then, we 
have a highly expressive term lost to 
the classic languages of Greece and 
Rome, and preserved in the Celt and 
Sanscrit. 

Nor do the most important oreologi- 
cal titles of Italy, fail to corroborate 
these facts. Such names as Alpes, 
Pen-inus, A-penn-inus, Cim-inus, to- 


gether with the established fact of 


the very early separation of the Cel- 
tic stock from the great Arian family, 


powerfully demonstrate the nature of 


perhaps the earliest population that 
reached the Italian Peninsula.|| 

“A subject of research, possessing 
great attraction,” says Pictet, ‘‘is the 
state of civilization which the parent 
stock of all the European race had at- 
tained. I do not hesitate to affirm that 
the Celtic languages will present numer- 
ous and important elements for the so- 
lution of this problem. A very interest- 
ing example, which may furnish an ap- 
proximation indicative of the geographi- 
cal position of the cradle of the human 
race, is found in the Irish word ‘* toly,” 
a bed; Gallic ‘‘tyle,” (couche) identical 
with the Greek réAn, mattress, cushion. 
All these words have a direct affinity 


Sgeir, a sharp-pointed rock ; 


aith, amountain ; corac, arock, cliff; craig, a crag. 

+ Celtic, sigh, a hill, promontory; true root, Sanscrit, Sikha a crest, hill. 

t Celtic, casta, clear; and 4, water—‘* The clear water.”” The Celtic cast, and 
Latin castus, have alike their true rootin the Sanscrit, ch’has, pure. 

§ With these we would collate the Celtic Jopar, ‘‘ copious ;” the Sanscrit Tivrah ; 
the ocean ; and the Arab Dibr, a large body of water. 

|| Such is the Celtic emigrant track seen in the terms, ‘* Alpes,” Celtic Alp, a 
hill. The ‘‘ Peninus,” from ‘‘ Pen,” a hill, and ‘‘in,” a country. Hence *‘ A- 
penn-inus,” the hill country; ‘*A,” the old Celtic article corresponding to the 
Greek Doric ‘‘4@.” So again, ‘* Ceim-inus” Mons, the hill country; from Ceim, a 
top, summit. Corif, the French ‘* Cinne.” 
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with the Sanscrit *‘éulikha,” mattrass, 
bed. Now this substantive is a deriva- 
tive of the Persian ‘‘tula,” one of the 
Sanscrit names of cotton. These mat- 
trasses then were made of cotton, in the 
country which was the cradle of the 
race. ‘The result is, that this country 
must have been situated within, or at 
least very near, the limits of the growth 
of cotton. Now, the cultivation of cot- 
ton does not go beyond Persia. This 
would seem then, to indicate that the 
cradle ofthe family was more southerly 
than is generally supposed.”* 


To this term we would add that of 
the significant Celtic vocable “ Bed,” 
signifying “a book,” the origin of 
which is distinctly seen in the local 
Sanscrit “Bed,” properly “Ved,” or 
“Veda.” What a spectacle does this 
present of the juxta-position, or rather 
inter-position of the Celts with the 
Arians, and Indo-Arians of the East! 
The Vedas, we know, are the most 
ancient existing documents of the 
Indo-Germanic race, ranging upwards 
to a period of twelve or fourteen cen- 
turies before our era. Here then, is 
the Celtic record of instruction from 
the “Book,” the B:BdAcoyv, or Bible of 
the East. Certainly, if anything be 
a proof of the varied fortunes and 
wanderings of the great Celtic stock, 
nothing can be more striking than the 
numerous terms which now show 
an Arian original, and anon, a Semitic 
intercommunion. The Trans-Indic 
regions, in truth, were no strangers to 
the Celtic family of mankind—to 
their altars and their tombs, their 
priests and their warriors. 

Captain H. Cotgrave, speaking of 
the antiquities in the Neilgherry 
Hills, thus writes in the Madras 
Journal of 1847 :— 


‘Near a village lying about three 
miles eastward of Kotagherry, at the ex- 
tremity of a field beyond the village, 
and overlooking a ravine, rises an arti- 
ficial terrace, twenty-one paces in length 


Again, in the following datives :— 


Sanscrit—A nile-byas, 
Vag-byas, 
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by ten in breadth, supported by slabs 
and masses of stone. Along the west- 
ern side of this platform, I found a row 
of those remarkable relics of antiquity, 
belonging essentially to the Druidical 
religion, called ‘**Cromlechs.” There 
are twelve still standing; ten on the 
side of the terrace, and two in the cen- 
tre of it. The ruins of several others 
are apparent. Most of the entire ones 
consist of three upright slabs, planted 
firmly in the earth, and supporting a 
fourth, which is placed horizontally on 
the top of them. It is very remarkable 
that not only are the Cromlechs of the 
Neilgherries, fac similes of those in 
Europe, but that the same legend is at- 
tached to both. Cromlechs, found chiefly 
in Wales and Cornwall at home, by an- 
tiquaries, are considered to have been 
altars used by the Druids, upon which 
they kept the sacred fire constantly 
burning. The one perhaps best known, 
is called ‘* Kil Cotty House,” near 
Aylesford, in Kent. A drawing of this 
Cronilech, in my possession, is an exact 
representative of one of the most con- 
spicuous at Alcherry, on the Neilgher- 
ries.” 


“The Celtic nations,” writes Col. 
Hamilton Smith,“ often designated by 
the appellation of Gomerians, may be 
regarded as among the very earliest 
that left the highlands of Central Asia, 
and moved not only in tribes towards 
the west, but likewise as we have 
before shown, penetrated to the ex- 
tremity of India.t 

Nor is monumental evidence unsup- 
ported by the internal evidence of re- 
ativé language. Thus the Celtic 
suffix of the dative case is “bh.” 
Here we have the Sanscrit, “ Bhas,” 
the Zend, “ Byo,” and the Lat. “ Bus.” 
This suffix “bi,” is preceded bya 
short “7,” and appears under the 
form “ibh.” 

Pictet has well observed, that if we 
compare the Irish Breacha-ibh, the 
Sanse. Vreke-bhyas, and the Zend, 
Vehrka-eibyo, it is difficult not to be- 
lieve in their common origin. 


Irish—Anala-ibh (venti-bus). 
Bagha-ibh (voci-bus). 


And in the old Irish comparative— 


Dubhi-thir, . 
Glaisi-ther, . . 


blacker, . . 
more azure, 


the Sanscrit, tara. 
- the Greek, repo. 


* Pictet, Jour. Asiatique, 1836. 
¢ Col. H. Smith, Nat. Hist, of Man, p. 418. 
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Sanscrit affixes. 
An, as Pat’h-an, a road. 
Ila, An-ila, wind. 
Isa, Av-issa, the sea. 


Irish. 


Sanscrit. 
Subrid, a friend. 
Sukrita, well made. 
Sukha, joyous. 


Subhaga, happy. 
Sukara, ‘ae. 


The able author of the “ Lettres a 
M. Humboldt,” thus writes :-— 


**T do not believe, after a marked series 
of analogies--a series which embraces 
the entire organization of the Sanscrit 
aud Celtic tongues--that their radicai 
affinity can be contested. The Celtic 
languages belong then to the Indo-Euro- 
pean family, of which they form the ex- 
treme western link. The Celtic race, 
established in Europe from the most dis- 
tant times, must have been the first to 
arrive there; and, in all probability, it 
separated from the common stock before 
the rest.” 


We have thus touched very slightly 
upon a subject that might of itself 
form a volume ; and, though within so 
small a space it isimpossible to do jus- 
tice to its various important bearings, 
it is of too interesting a nature to the 


majority of our readers to be entirely 
omitted. 

We now return to the consideration 
of the sensational impressions of the 
primitive Arian, as shown by the un- 


biassed records of language. What 
then were his ideas of the animal 
world ? what of laws? what processes 
for the acquisition of wealth are re- 
vealed to us by this instrumentality ? 
The Mole, Lat. 
The Rabbit, Cuni-culus, 
The Hog, Sansc. Akhoo, 


The “mouse” seems to have obtained 
notoriety subsequent to the acquisition 
of property, civilization, and domestic 
life. He bears a bad character, as 
“The Thief ;” the Latin “ Mus,” and 
the Sanse. “ Mush,” being the Sansc. 
“Mush,” to steal. Nor is the Lat. 
“ Lupus,” the wolf, any better, being 
the Sansc. “ Lup,” to steal, the source 
alike of the Indian “Lopaka,” a Jack- 
all, and the Greek “ a-Lopék-s,” 
(adwrnt) a fox. The Musquito was, 
by the early Hindo-German, looked 
upon as both noisy and angry—being 
denominated by the Arian “ Musika,” 
from “ Mus,’ “to be angr a ne 
sound ;’ hence the Lat. “ Musca,” 
“ a fly.” 


Talp-a, 


Fath-an, journey. 

An-ail, breath. 

Aibh-eis, the sea. 

The Prefix, “ Su,” (Gr. iv) Zend, Hu. 


| May, 


Sanserit root. 
Pat’h, to go. 
An, to blow. 
Av, to go. 


Celtic. 
Sochroideach, benevolent. 
Sucridh, easy. 

Sugach, joyous. 
Subach, joyful. 
Sochar, obligingness. 


What notions of marriage, oaths, truth, 
falsehood, peace, war, life, and death, 
are for ever historicised by the unsus- 
pecting agency of primeval speech ! 
What ideas of colour, beauty, light— 
what sentiments in connexion with 
religion—what feelingsin relation with 
physical defects—have been handed 
down to us as an heir-loom from the 
ancient Arian, in his most unsophisti- 
cated state ? 

On all these points, and on a hundred 
others of cal interest, all history is 
silent, but the History of Language. 
To this let us refer: it possesses ve- 
racity, the prime qualification of the 
historian, and has often the merit of 
restoring to us the poetry of human 
existence. If we look, then, at the 
wre Indo-European, as described 
vy this agency, we shall find his classes 
of motive agents, animate and inani- 
mate, extremely numerous ; while a 
multitude of descriptives will be found 
to mark, by their exactitude, a state 
of civilization, as well primeval as 
advancing, thus handing down an in- 
voluntary history of the Japhetic 
families, when as yet they were un- 
dispersed. In life, swh divo, we find 
the tribe of diggers and delvers, such as 


root Sanscrit, Dalbh, to cleave (the Delv-er.) 


. Khiin, to dig (the Con-ey.) 

a Akh, to dig. 

It was thus that the most educated 
and the most uninformed alike among 
the Romans, were totally ignorant of 
the poetry and true force of their 
own language. The “ Digger,’ the 
“Thief,” and the “ Buzzer,” were 
descriptives entirely lost to them: 
they had, in fact, received language 
at second hand. Of the domestic 
animals, the Bull and the Steer 
(Sanse., “ Bul,” and St’haura; the 
latter the Lat. Taur-us) were so 
denominated from their strength, 
from the root “Bila” and “Sthaur,”’ 
to be strong. Hence it is that 
“St’haura” signifiesalso “aman,’asthe 
strong or brave being ; just as as the 
Lat. Vir (a man) is from the Sansc. 
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Vira, to be brave, powerful. Our old 

lish ballads have still the phrase 
“ stiff and stowr,” applied to a brave 
man, resolute, vigorous, and perseve- 
ring in the fight. Among the “ Run- 
ners” we have the Ass, the Latin 
Asinus, from the Sansc. “ As,” to go; 
whence also the Indian “ Asva,” the 
Persian “ Asp,” and the Greek “ Hipp- 
os,’ a horse. We have but one 
“thinker,” and that is “Man,” the 
Indian “Man-u;” from “Man,” to 
think, to know ; the root of the Sansc. 
Manas, the Latin Mens, “the mind,” 
that which thinks, knows; hence 
“mon’”-eo, I put another in mind of 
a thing. As the strong, brave, or 
heroic being, he was “ Vira,” the 
Latin “ Vir,’ a term that gave rise 
to “virtus,” bravery, manhood; from 
theroot “vira,” to be powerful. Among 
the Greeks, “Veera” appeared as 
“Héros,” and in a very early com- 
pound form, “ Héra,” as in “ Héra- 
cles,’ or the “Glorious Hero.” 
Then, too, Rulers appeared as “power- 
ful,” “potens;” the Sansc. “ Pati,” 
powerful, or “a lord;” or as slave- 
owners or slave-lords; “ Dasa-pati,” 
the “des-potes” of the Greeks, and 
the “despot” of the English. Or 
they were “subduers” or “tamers,” 
the Lat. “ Dominus,” and the Indian 
“Domina,” from the root “dam,” to 
tame : or, they were “splendid ;” 
“raja,” the rex, regis, of the Romans, 
from the root “raj,” which signifies 
both to shine and to rule. The state 
of society, whether peaceful or war- 
like, is faithfully recorded by the in- 
voluntary history involved in lan- 
guage. 

GROWTH AND SIZE. 

The idea of growth was the basis 
of that of size. Like “short,” and 
“long,” and “little,” it had its stan- 
dard of comparison: size was mea- 
sured by the standard of the past, 
compared with that of the present. 
Thus compared, what was once of a 
given magnitude, was surpassed by 
its growth up to the present: the 
latter, which had grown, was now 
large, or, in fact,en-large-d. Thus it 
is that “ magnus,” which we usually 
translate “great,” is literally “the 
grown: hence those roots which 
expressed “growth” came to express 
“size,” or “bulk.” Let us for a 
moment look at some of these primi- 
tive forms and their European repre- 
sentatives :— 
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Sanscrit. 
Mau, To grow, tobelarge. Magnus 


(grown). 
Vardh,='’Aldh, Togrow. Atlus(grown), high. 


Rooh, To grow (Scandinav., G'roa ; 
t., gran-dis. 
Vah, Togrow; Lat., vastus (grown), 
vast, 


Here, then, we have growth—that is, 
size increased in comparison with a 
former standard, as the representa- 
tive of size, greatness. Thus, just as 
“little,” or “small,” implies reduc- 
tion from a former standard of bulk 
—and thus is, in fact, a comparative 
—just so do we find that pt terms 
as magnus, altus, grandis, and vastus 
are comparatives of increased bulk, 
beyond a former standard. 


HISTORY OF A WORD. 


It is scarcely possible to conceive 
the fecundity of a single root as soon 
as it becomes spread amongst the 
various seed-plots of the great Ja- 
dhetic soil. The Celtic “Mac,” the 
inglish “Maid,” the Greek “Megas” 
(ueyac), and the Sanscrit “ Manh” and 
“Mah,” to grow, seem, at first sight, 
to have little or no connection with 
each other. This is, however, actuall 
the case ; and a little observation will 
easily establish the intimate ties of 
kindred which still subsist between 
each. From the Sansc. root ‘ Mah,” 
to grow, to increase, we have the 
Latin “Mag”-nus, literally “grown;” 
the Greek Meg-as (ueyag) and Gothic 
Magus, great ; the Anglo-Saxon 
“ Magh’-u, the Old-French “Mach,” 
and the Celtic “ Mac,” properly sig- 
nifying “increase,” 7.¢, “ason.” As 
““Mac” implies male increase, or “a 
son;” so female increase, or a daugh- 
ter, is in the Gothic “‘ Magaths,” the 
Old High German “ Magadh,” the 
Anglo-Saxon “Magd,” the English 
“ Maid.” Then, again, we have the 
season of growth, /aias, or May. 
The root “Manh” occurs also in im- 
“man”-is, very much grown, vast. 
In connexion with the Old French 
“Mochte,” the Anglo-Saxon “ Mahte,” 
and the English “Might,” we have 
the Anglo-Saxon “ Maq”-as, to be 
able (the German Ver-miégen), to be 
powerful. Thus, in this sketch of 
the root, brief as it is, we have the 
idea of, 


1. Growth—to Magnitude. 
2. Growth from self—Offspring. 
3. Mental growth—Ability, power. 
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OF THE OBLIGATIONS OF OATHS, 
LAWS, AND JUSTICE. 


The obligations of oaths, of laws, 
of justice, of wedlock, of religion, are 
found, from the earliest documents of 
Japhetic langage, to have been con- 
sidered as bonds. Hence the Latin 
jus, juris, law, and juro, I swear, 
are both identical. The law (jur) 
binds, and the oath (jw) binds. The 
term reached the Italian populations 
through the same — of linguistic 
mutation as that by which it reached 
the popular language of Hindostan. 
It received the term “jor,” signi- 
fying “joining,” “junction,” from the 
Sanscrit ;* and the same idea was 
applied to union by marriage: hence 
the Hindostan “ joru,” a wife, as 
joined. Amongst the Romans, the 
parties betrothed were “Sponsus” 
and “ Sponsa’” respectively, or bound; 
“Shanda,” a strengthened form of 
the Sansc. “ bandha,” just as we have 
“smikros” (cpixpoc) for mikros, and 
numerous formatives of the same 
nature. As a wife, she was said to 
be joined (uxor uksor), ¢.¢., “yuksor,” 
from “ yuks,” to yoke ; “uksor,” thus 
signifying yoke-fellow—a term erro- 
neously supposed to be derived from 
ungo, unxor, as annointing the door- 

osts of the house. As the Arian 
had his bandhu, 2.¢., relation or kins- 
man, from the root “bandh,” to tie, 
or bind; so, from the same root, was 
the term propagated among the Hel- 
lenes. oe (Bandhar) expressed 
the man who was tied or allied (al- 
lié), i.e, the son-in-law; while the 
wife was denoted from a root of the 
same signification, “Damar,” “she 
who was tied ;” the Sansc. Dama, a 
wife, as seen in Dama, a tie, cord. 

Of precisely the same force was 
the expression for marriage: it was 
strictly a union. The root yam, to 
couple, tie, like most other words 
beginning with this letter, is, in Ben- 

, pronounced “Jam:” “ Jama” 
is, in fact, “one of a pair :” hence the 
Greek “ gamos” (yapog), yoking, pair- 
ing. It is from this identical root 
that are derived both the Greek 
gamos and the Latin gemini and 
gemellus, the Sanse. yamala or ja- 
mala, a pair, brace, or couple; a 


structure like that of twin from 
twined : so that “yama,” “jama,” 
and “dama,” are but local varieties 
of the same root. The Greek yapBpog 
(gambros), “son-in-law,” shows the 
original force of the root “gam,” as 
noticed above. Our English term, 
“mate,” has the same power—viz., 
that of conjunction; nor is it any- 
thing else than the Greek pera (meta) 
and the German “mit.” Both these, 
as also the English “meet,” have 
their true type in the Sanse. “mit’h,” 
to “pair,” to “unite,” whence “mi- 
thuna,” a couple, junction. Though 
the exact force of “joining” is lost 
alike in the German and the Greek, 
yet is the true power preserved in 
the interpretation Wavith.” Of the 
English with and withy, the Gothic 
with-an, to join, is the exact equa- 
tion. After passing through several 
German and Scandinavian dialects, 
they become the English wed, 1.¢., 
to join, or couple. They are the 
Sanse. “vat’h;’ or we may write 
weth, to tie, connect: hence vat’ ha, 
a “string,” “tie;” the Lat. jid-es, a 
musical string or stringed instrument, 
whence fede-cen, a string-sounder or 
Jjidd-ler. He who was “bound” for 
another was, Sanse. Badha or “ Va- 
dha, the Latin Vades, a bail, or 
pledge. 


IDEOLOGY OF UNION. 


The word “peace,” received through 
the Norman-French paix, from the 
Latin pax (pac-s), again illustrates 
this principle. “ Pac-’s was a com- 
“pact’—a mutual bond or pledge. 
This ultimately came tosignify merely 
a cessation from war; it implied origi- 
nally only the agreement for that ob- 
ject. The old Hindu Arians had 
exactly the same formula to express 
this. With them peace was “san-dhi,” 
a “ binding ieee a “joining.” 


THE OATH. 


The Anglo-Saxon substantive “faith” 
is “fogth.” Here, then, in feg-an 
we have the Latin jigo, to fix; and 
“faith,” is that which is fixed or 
Jirm (Sanscrit dhru-va). The “ oath” 
also wasa bond. The Anglo-Saxon 
adh, and the Scottish aith, and the 
English oath, flow alike from the 


* Jod, or Jor, to join. This peculiar consonant (d) is freely confounded with 


“ r. ” 
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Gothic ‘‘aiths,” the Sanscrit “yati,” 
binding, restraining. “ Yati,” the 
source of the English “oath,” isthe de- 
signation of the Indian sage who has 
completely subdued his passions, and 
with the prefix of the particle ni, as 
“ni-yatv” it implies religious obliga- 
tion. “ Yati” is from the root “yam,” 
to bind, restrain, couple—already sur- 
veyed in “yamalla,” or tamale, a 
couple, twins, the French “jumeau.” 
Of the same origin with the Sanscrit 
“yam,” to bind, is the Greek “om,” 
to swear, in om-numi (ouvup:); and 
Sanscrit ni-“yama,” an oath, (ni)-yati, 
avow, corresponds to the Gothic aith, 
and Englishoath. The Hellenicideaof 
an oath was expressed by “horkos” 
(dpxoc), a more ancient form of which 
was herkos (ép«oc), the latter an enclo- 
sure or fence, connected with the verb 
ergo or heirgo (epy épy), to shut in, 
keep, drive off. Liddell has justly ob- 
served that “horkos” was originally 
equivalent to herkos, and strictly sig- 
nified a check which holds one in from 
doing a thing, and hence the Latin 
“orcus,” “the bourne from whence no 
traveller returns.” This is, in fact, 
equivalent to the great prison, “her- 
ker,” the more guttural Latin form of 
which is carcer (KERKER). Ercho- 
menos, or Orchomenos was in Boeo- 
tia, and it implied “the fort,” or 
“fenced city.”* Itisofthesame power 
asthe preceding, and, in common with 
these, springs from the Indian “ rakh” 


“arkh,”t “to guard,” “protect,” “pre- 
serve.” The orkos, then, or oath of 


the old Greek, was a check or guar- 
dian. Another great bond with the 
Latins was religzo, a binding, a tie; 
from ligo, I tie. The same verb is 
found in the Greek, as lugo-3 (Avyow), 
I bend; and lugé (Avyn) is a binding- 
shrub or withy. It is very curious 
that “lie” and “religion” should be 
of the same stock. The Gothic “liu- 
n,” to tie, gave rise to the Anglo- 
xon “ligen,” of the same significa- 
tion. The Greek lugo-o (Avyow) signi- 
fies, I bend or twist; now what bends, 
binds, as is seenin the Sanscrit bandha, 
a bond, and bandhur, bending (Latin 
eens) s Now, it is the lie (Anglo- 
on lige) which is bending or is 







t Bhandu=Pandus. 


* Interesting relics of a similar nature abound in early Greece. 
+ This is the Hindustani form of the Sanscrit Raksh. Arksh. 
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crooked ; and it is re-ligion that binds 
(ligat). As evidence of this, we have 
inthe Gothic “ liugan,” tomarry, and 
hereliug, gam-ea (yapea), ze. to bind 
together, to unite; while lige, a lie, 
corresponds to the Greek lugo-o 
(Avyow), I bend, the nasal form of 
which is found in the Sanscrit “ling,” 
as well as the simple form “ ligi,” to 
bend.§ 

In the further contemplation of law, 
equity, and jurisprudence, as far as 
language will carry up our investiga- 
tions, we find thatthe criminal wasap- 
pointed to punishment after a due ex- 
ercise of the judgment—by the Goths 
called dom, the Anglo-Saxons, dema, 
and the Indians “ dheema-t, whence 
the English deem. The sentence or 
judgment was called the doom, and 
with our Anglo-Saxon ancestors the 
judge was the “deemster.” 

It is singular to reflect on the tena- 
city of the links which still bind to- 
gether the Hast and the West; and 
yet, though so strong as to resemble 
iron, they form a veritable CHAIN OF 
GoLD. The great lawgiver of the 
Hindus, Vrihaspati, was known by 
the significant appellation of “dhee- 
man,” the wise, or the meditative. 
This term is the classical “ daimin” 
of the Hellenes; the snowing spirits 
of the Hesiodic theogony, who were 
tutelary beings, the unseen agents of 
the Gods, keeping guard over mankind 
for the especial benefit of humanity. 
“Through cities then the holy demon runs 
Unseen, and mourns the baseness of their sons ; 


Dispensing judgments, toavenge the crimes 
Of those who banish justice from the times.” 


OF MORAL VIRTUES. 


Moral virtues, such as Truth and 
Rectitude, were personified as straight, 
as pure, as firm, as unconcealed, as 
unturning, as even, as possessing 
oneness ; whilst Falsehood was de- 
signated by the title of crooked,. as 
being tarnished, as bending, as pliant, 
as black or dirty. 

Here, the properties of unity of 
direction and unity of surface were 
called in to illustrate the moral idea of 
Truth, which is but one and simple. 
Hence, we find the term Equity, 


§ Westergaard Radices, Ling. Sansc., p. 92. 
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which before ing into English 
through the Risear tents from the 
Latin A.quitas, was found in the Sans- 
crit Eketa, literally oneness, from the 
root ek, one. It is thus that the 
Latin sequus, signifies even; metapho- 
rically, just; exactly as the French 


* derives the adjective “wni,” “smooth,” 


or “even,” from the Latin “ unus.” 
So in the Latin, we have from rectus, 
straight, rectitudo, straightness (recti- 
tude) or, otherwise, directus, which 
passed into the old French as D’roict, 
and into the modern, as “ Droit.” The 
Greeks called Truth, “that which is 
not hid,” or “a-létheia,”’* reminding 
us of the proverb that truth will come 
out; while their ancestors looked upon 
it as unturning or unhesitating (a- 
trekes)t though they themselves had 
totally lost sight of the real force of 
the word. 

Falsehood, on the other hand, was 
that which was “ bent,” or “twisted.” 
It passed, for instance, into the Italian 
through the Gothic and Germanic dia- 
lects, such as, bogen, bigen, from its 
older source in the Sanscrit “ Bhuj,” 
to bend. Here, then, was a pliancy 
of principle, or a want of moral firm- 
ness. It is from the same train of 
idea, that we finally receive our En- 
glish “ie,” after its having gone 
through the Anglo-Saxon “lige” of 
the same force, from the Gothic Luc. 

It has even penetrated with its true 
force and form, of liag, to bend; and it 
has traversed the Greek as lugo-o 
(Avyow) to bend, twist. 

Thus too, we speak of moral obii- 
quity (obliquus, crooked), or, of pre- 
varication, from “ varus,” “crooked.” 
The Italians designated what was 
wrong by “twisted,” (torto), from a 
common source with the French “tort,” 
(ve. Lat. tortus). Now the term 

“wrong,” itself, is nothing more than 
“wrung,” which is—twisted—torto— 
tort. 

It is thus that the Sansc. “ kmai,” 
to bend (whence the Latin camera 
a vaulted roof, as bending), implies 
crookedness not only of body but of 
mind. The Latin camera, subse- 
quently became the French chambre, 
and the English chamber. 


* See Liddell on the Greek An@n. 


OF VICES. 


It is thus curious to reflect, upon 
the very singular connexion between 
falsehood and a sleeping-room. So 
too, that which is wicked is weak. The 
old Norse hotka, to vacillate, and the 
Greek veiko (Few) to give away, and 
the strong-formed causative from 
veiko, ae, the Latin vinc-o, vic-t, 
“T make, another give way or yield,” 
“T conquer,’—flowed in common with 
the Gothic vigan to shake, from the 
Sanscrit Vaki, to gocrooked. ‘“ Vak,” 
signifies to be crooked, bent, wicked ; 
and vakri-ta, crooked-ness, wicked- 
ness. Thus, then, the Sanscrit Vak, 
or locally pronounced wak, is actually 
the English weak, and wick-ed is 
equivalent to weakened. 

The Sanscrit “ vankd,” (similar in 
form to vinco, properly I bend) sig- 
nifies the bend or elbow of a river, 
and is actually the Greek “vankdn” 
(Fayxwyv), the elbow, that which bends. 
It is from this root (vak) that we 
have the Latin vacc-illo, the German 
wack-el, and the English wagg-le. 
With the Arian of the East also, that 
which was wicked was black; a 
colour that seems to have been the 
least pleasing to all the Japhetic po- 
pulations. The signification of that 
term, however,(the Sanscrit mala), was 
lost ere it passed into the Latin malus, 
though it was preserved in the Greek 
“ Molu”’-no (worvyw) to defile, and 
Melas (ue\ac) black. Here then, the 
classical student may perceive, that 
from one and the same source, viz., 
the Sansc. “mala,” black, dirty, foul, 
bad, the Greek and Latin possess the 
divergent forms and significations of 
melas (#éAac), moluno (poAvrw), and 
malus, 


EXPRESSION OF MORAL QUALITIES. 


The idea of wickedness has been 
handed down to us by the Ro- 
mans under the form “ sce/”’-us ; they 
had, however, lost sight of its original 
force. The mental image impressed 
upon the mind of their Arian ances- 
tors was “slippery,stumbling,” or fall- 
ing (Sanse. Skhal) “skhalan,” imply- 
ing, “stumbling or falling from vir- 


+ The Sanscrit “ a-tarka.” The true force of the Sanscrit signifying “ hesitation,” 
*« doubt,” is in fact, clearly seen in ‘‘ ¢arka,” a spindle, as ‘‘ turning ;” it is the Lat. 
‘*torqu”’seo to twist, to turn. The Greek “ ¢rep-o” is another form of a trek-es. 
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tue.” The Greeks, however, retained 
the true force of the root, in the 
expressive wordskandalon(cxavéaor), 
a stumbling block, the origin of the 
English scandal. They had also the 
same root under the form “ Sphal,” 
(egaX) to slip, cause another to slip i.e. 
deceive; immediately connected with 
which is the Latin Fallo, I deceive; 
and the English fall. 

On the other hand, that which is 
true is firm. Thus, we obtain the 
English true from the Anglo-Saxon 
Truwa, faith, trust; treowian, to trust; 
another form of which is treowian to 
trow, trust; and treowth, is troth or 
faith ; truth, then, is that which is 
trowed or believed—faith. Thus, 
after passsing into the Anglo-Saxon 
and other Germanic dialects, we at 
length arrive upwards at the Gothic 
trau-an, to trust. But what is this 
trust or belief? what was the original 
idea which gave rise to the term. 
Trust is a metaphor ; truth its relative 
is an abstract, and represents a pure 
act of the mind. Now, mentalteach- 
ing proceeded from the known to the 
unknown—from the concrete to the 
abstract—we may be sure therefore 
that we have not yet arrived at the 
correct source 


oF “FAITH” AND “TRUTH.” 


Now, the old Prussian “Druw”-is 
is faith—in Lithuan we have drw-tas, 
strong, and dru-tink, to make firm ; 
in the old French drud, and the new 
Provencal dru, strong, robust. We 
have now the exact modern allies, of 
the ancient original, viz. : the Sanscrit 
DHRU, to be firm, to be fixed. Now 
comes the adjective, with both primary 
and metaphorical meaning, viz., dhru- 
va, fixed, eternal, certain. It is thus 
not a little curious that the Romans 
should have adopted from the root 
dhru, the word dur-us, as having firm- 
ness (hard), as lasting (duro), while the 
English should have only secured the 
abstract signification of truth. With 
the Hindu, also, this virtue was, “that 
which was pure” (puta); from the root 
pu, to be pure ; the source of the Latin 
purus, the Sanscrit pun-ya. 


t From augeo, to increase. 


The East and the West. 


* The Sanscrit v is locally pronounced 6 also; hence, September, October. 


THE SEASONS. 
Themembers of the Japhetic family, 
each according to its special locality, 
gave a nomenclature to the seasons 
suitable tothe climate in which it had 
taken up its abode ; such terms were 
handed down as heir-looms, even in 
the case of a new dialect engrafted 
upon the old. Hence, the “Spring 
season” was spoken of by the Romans 
(as far as the real signification of the 
term was concerned), much in the same 
way as a Welshman speaks of the 
“Usk,” or an Englishman of Whit-by, 
to whom they imply nothing more than 
the name of a river and the name of 
atown—with nofurther force attached. 
If we search in the Latin language for 
the explanation of the word “ Vér,” we 
are referred to the corresponding 
Greek word, Ver (Fnp or Fnpap) 
of the same signification. Here 
we are brought to a stand, for 
from this dialect we can extract no 
further information. This, however, 
has been carefully husbanded in the 
Sanscrit, where we find that the de- 
signation was originally descriptive of 
the “season of growth;’ just as we 
have the Springas a season, or a spring 
asa fountain, from the verb “tospring.” 
From vVRIH and VARH, “to grow,” 
the term VER, the “season of growth,” 
passed on to the Latins, and it has 
even come down to the modern Per- 
sians under the name of “BEHAR.” 
The English derived the appellation of 
“Summer,” more immediately through 
the Scandinavian tribes, who, in their 
turn, were indebted for the expressive 
term of the “ Flower Season,” to their 
ancestors of the east, who denominated 
it “Suma-var,” from suma, a flower, 
and “var” a time,season.* The suc- 
ceeding division of the yearwas known 
to the Latin population as the “ Sea- 
son of Increase,” or Auctumnus,t while 
the severer weather which followed it 
yas denominated “ The Wet Season,” 
or “Hyems.”t Amongst the nations 
more immediately the progenitors of 
the English, the closing division of the 
year was known as the windy season 
(Winter). The respective populations 
who were the inventors of these terms 
thus giving a nomenclature, just as 


t From the Greek Huo (éw) to rain; the Sanscrit, ‘‘ Su,” to pour out, wet. 
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wind on the one hand, or rain and regions where each abode. 


We have 


snow on the other, predominatedinthe then the following descriptive 
TABLE OP THE SEASONS. 
Latin, Ver=Growth (Sanscrit vanH) Spring. 
English, Summer=F lower-time=Sanscrit, Suma-var.* 
Latin, Auctumnus= Increase of fruits=English, Autumn. 
Latin, Hyems=Rainy and snowy season. 
English, Winter= Windy season (Latin, Vent-osus). 


The month of Aprilis was the open- 
ing or budding month ; that of Maia 
again, like Ver the growing season, was 
the growing month, from the root 


MAH to grow ; while those of Septem- 
ber, October, Novemberand December, 
were respectively the seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth times or months. 


LIFE AND DEATH IN TIPPERARY. 


4 STORY FOUNDED ON FACT. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A tone faint rendered the young girl 
insensible for some hours; and when 
she again awoke to consciousness, she 
found herself alone in a strange apart- 
ment. The roof and sides were jagged 
and of irregular form, suggesting at 
once the surmise that it was a moun- 
tain cave. The small aperture serv- 
ing for door was blocked up from 
without by huge stones and bramble 
bushes, which left very little room to 
admit the faint evening light. A 
variety of articles were strewed 
within : a black still, evidently su- 
perannuated, a powder flask, and a 
couple of pistols, lay together in one 
end; while at another were piled 
materials for fuel—turf, sticks, and 
tinder: a large pitcher of water, and 
a gallon jar of whiskey or poteen 
stood side by side, accompanied by 
some half-baked wheaten bread, a 
bag of flour, a griddle, an iron pot, 
om one or two saucepans. These 
things were not at once distinguished 
by our young friend, whose eyes 
failed to pierce the dim light around 
her. The handkerchief had been 
hastily removed from her face to give 
her air, and now lay loosely round 
her shoulders ; but on trying to rise 
from her reclining position, she found 
that her ankle had been sprained by 
some means, causing her much pain. 
Trembling and weak, she lay there 
in a terror amounting to agony, for a 
long while. No sound, save the 
whistling of the wind as it rose 
higher and higher, reached her; and 


* The Sanscrit Suma, is itself originally a compound term, ‘‘ su-mah,” “ beautiful 


gradually mutterings of thunder 
struck upon her ear. As the evening 
faded into night, the storm grew 
fiercer: flash after flash of lightning 
in quick succession lit up the cave, 
while the crashing of mighty thunder 
echoed with tremendous force over- 
head, and the noise of a rushing 
mountain torrent added to the dismal 
sound. It was long before the fury 
of the elements abated, but at length 
it died out, the gurgling of water 
alone remaining. Hour after hour 
passed, and still Nelly remained un- 
molested by the presence of any 
living thing. She dared not attempt 
to sleep, however ; and throughout 
the whole night she lay there motion- 
less, with unclosed eyes. The dawn 
of morning found her weak, shiver- 
ing, and decidedly ill, with a swollen 
ankle and feverish thirst. By a 
strong effort she crept a few paces to 
obtain a drink of water from the 
pitcher, after which she was again 
obliged to return to her reclining 
position. From the aspect of the 
cave and its contents, she could not 
doubt that it was the hiding-place of 
men engaged in nefarious pursuits ; 
and had she been able to walk, she 
would have lost no time in endea- 
vouring to make her escape ; but, 
lame as she was, she could not think 
of attempting to move. To her sur- 
prise and relief, the day wore on, and 
she was still alone. All within and 
without was silent and desolate. 
Evening came, and twilight was 


growth.” It will be thus seen that in the single English word, ‘‘ Summer,” we have 
in reality three distinct compounds, all highly expressive. 
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giving way to the darker shade of 
night, when the stones were hurriedly 
removed from the aperture, and a dim 
head was faintly discernible peering 
in, while a husky voice whispered : 

“ Are any 0’ ye here, boys? Pety 
Fogarty, if you're within, make off as 
fast as yer legs can carry ye.’ And 
then the apparition disappeared like 
lightning. 

Rather encouraged by this cir- 
cumstance, which seemed to indi- 
cate that the cave was no longer 
deemed a safe retreat for those who 
had formerly sought its shelter, 
Nelly now gathered courage, and be- 
thought her of binding up her ankle 
tightly with the handkerchief hang- 
ing round her neck. This she did, 
hoping to allay its pain; and having 
accomplished her purpose, she crept 
to the spot where she had seen ma- 
terials for making a fire; and pro- 
euring flint and tinder, dexterously 
managed to light some well-dried 
sticks, which soon crackled and 
blazed brightly. To these she added 
a turf or two; and though there was, 
probably, more smoke than you or I 
might have approved of, reader, she 
was by no means incommoded by it. 

“If I am to be murdered,” thought 
she, “I may as well die comfortable;” 
and with this idea she endeavoured 
to infuse some warmth into her chilled 
frame. What Fogarty’s designs might 
be she could not tell; but from what 
she knew of his character latterly, 
she feared he was capable of com- 
mitting any crime for the sake of 
revenge. eak and exhausted as 
she was, the heat of the fire had soon 
a somnolent effect, and she was gra- 
dually dropping off into slumber, 
when a noise suddenly roused her, 
and a voice rang in her ear— 

“ Holloa! young woman, you’re our 
prisoner !” 

By the light of the blazing sticks 
she beheld two figures in the costume 
of revenue police quite close to her. 
They had evidently been attracted to 
the cave by the light from within it ; 
and a considerable force being in the 
neighbourhood, on the look-out for a 
party of illicit distillers, they were 
not slow to take advantage of the 

son. Police, or as they are termed, 
“Peelers,” of any description, are not 
particular favourites with the pea- 
santry of Tipperary, and Nelly trem- 
very much as she found herself 
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in the custody of the revenue men. 
In vain she endeavoured to explain to 
them that she was there against her 
own will: the story was not a prob- 
able one: and seizing her by the 
arm rudely, they demanded where her 
accomplices were, informing her with 
a a deal of bitterness that they 
had a warrant for the apprehension 
of Fogarty and some others for the 
murder of their late officer, Grogan. 
Nelly’s spirit was at length roused, 
and she stoutly denied all knowledge 
of the whereabouts of her supposed 
companions; but the men, who had 
been roused to a pitch of great fero- 
city by the barbarous murder of Gro- 
gan, heard her words with incredu- 
lity, and informed her they must 
arrest her. Matters were now begin- 
ning to look very black indeed for 
Nelly, for she held it almost a greater 
misfortune to be in the hands of the 
revenue men than of Fogarty. By 
various threats and promises they 
still endeavoured to draw from her 
some information respecting the pre- 
sent hiding-place of the fellows they 
were searching for; but as she per- 
sisted in declaring her utter ignorance 
of their movements, they at length 
abandoned the effort. They took 
possession of the fire-arms in the 
cave, and having searched among its 
other contents, satisfied themselves 
by battering and kicking out the re- 
mains of the old still, and then re- 
galed themselves with pretty strong 
draughts of poteen. Three men, 
fully armed, remained to guard the 
cave, while the rest of the force went 
to make further search among the 
mountains. The night was now illu- 
minated by a clear, unclouded moon, 
which rendered outward objects per- 
fectly- distinct. Retreating to an end 
of the cave, removed from where the 
»olice were gathered round the fire, 
Nelly sat in perfect silence, inwardly 
praying that fate might contrive a 
way to release her from the presence 
of these beings whom she so much 
dreaded. As the night wore on, the 
men drank deeper, till their heads 
became confused. Shots were heard 
in the distance, breaking the stillness 
of the air, gradually growing more fre- 
quent, while a hideous noise of voices 
yelling and shouting mingled with the 
uproar. Suddenly the men staggered 
to their feet, and one of them hasten- 
ing to the mouth of the cave, listened 
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eagerly. It was evident that strife 
was going on not very far off. 
Whoops of the most savage kind 
made the mountains echo, till it al- 
most seemed as if a set of demons 
had been let loose, while sharper and 
louder, volley after volley, rent the 
night air. 

“Let us come on, Flynn,” urged 
the man who had listened attentively 
to the exciting sounds; “there’s fight- 
ing going on, and we oughtn’t to be 
here.” 

“T’m ready, then,” replied Flynn, 
who felt well enough inclined for a 
spree ; and forgetting their prisoner, 
they all three started forth, scarcely 
knowing whether they stood on their 
heads or heels, but capable enough of 
fighting boldly. 

Nelly ardently trusted they might 
never come back, though we don’t 
suppose she was sanguinary enough 
to hope they would be killed in the 
fray. She scarcely knew whether the 
defeat of the smugglers or the revenue 
men would be the more advantageous 
to herself. Listening to hoarse cries 
and shots, she sat crouching and 
shivering for a long while, thinking 
she might probably try to make her 
escape, even if she had to crawl step 
by step of the way. By degrees the 
noise of fighting grew more faint, 
as if the combatants were moving to 
a greater distance. At length it was 
only at rare intervals she heard a 
shot at all. She was meditating upon 
the prudence of now venturing from 
the cave at all hazards, when the 
sounds of approaching steps struck 
upon her ear. A thrill of horror shot 
through her heart. Nearer and nearer 
they came—a heavy tramp, like the 
measured tread of two or three men 
walking slowly. The sounds ceased 
at the entrance of the cave ; and with 
eyes nearly blind from terror, Nelly 
beheld, in the dim light, the un- 
covered head of a man thrust through 
the aperture, quickly followed by his 
shoulders and the rest of his body. 
Having made its entrance in this 
way, the figure eventually lay at full 
length, flat upon the ground, without 


motion; and Nelly heard the sound 
of retreating footsteps outside. The 
moonlight streaming in, now fell 
faintly on the form of her silent 
companion, and with a cold shudder 
the girl became aware that she was 
within a few paces of a dead man. 
By his dress she concluded that he 
had been one of the smugglers, and 
earnestly bending down she examined 
his features, but they were unknown 
to her. Ghastly and stiff, with eyes 
glazed and wide open, the corpse 
seemed to stare horribly at her. She 
retreated in fear and trembling, but 
found it impossible to keep her eyes 
off that sinister form. The dread of 
being alone with the dead is over- 
owering among some portions of the 
Frish peasantry; and perhaps Nelly 
felt more alarmed at being in such 
close contact with a corpse than she 
had yet felt since her capture by Fo- 
garty. It was astrange fear, not con- 
nected with this world, and therefore 
the more terrible. With a thousand 
wild fancies rushing through her 
mind, among which ghosts, demons, 
and other ghastly forms, bore most 
unpleasant parts, she made an 
agonizing effort to leave the cave, 
and creeping slowly onwards passed 
the dead man as she made her exit 
through the aperture. It was a 
calm, cold night, the sky deep blue, 
and a broad shining moon riding high 
in the heavens. Dark masses of 
mountains surrounded her, rising 
high and wild above the hollow in 
which she stood. It was impossible 
for her to know the best way to turn. 
Chilled, terrified, and weak from 
want of food and sleep, she found it 
difficult to move a step; but assisting 
herself by her hands to climb a rugged 
ascent, - slowly crepton. At length 
reaching a lofty eminence, from which 
she descried what appeared to be a 
worn path winding along for a con- 
siderable distance, trusting to chance 
she struck into it; and moving thus 
slowly for a long while, had made 
considerable way, when a faintness 
overcame her, and she sunk down 
senseless. 


CHAPTER VII. 


On returning to partial consciousness, 
Nelly found herself lying in a bed 
with the clothes tightly tucked round 
her, and a feeling of great weariness 


oppressing her. Though aware that 
some person was sitting near her, and 
that the walls of a house surrounded 
her, there was something dreamlike 
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in it all; and feeling unable to collect 
her senses clearly, she soon dropped 
off into a confused slumber. ow 
long she remained in this listless 
state—almost as much dead as alive 
—she could not tell: but she had an 
indistinct idea that many days and 
nights elapsed while she still lay 
there, a burthen to herself and those 
who watched her. 

One morning she suddenly awoke 
up with a feeling of relief ; the weight 
that had oppressed her so long was 
gone; and she was able to make a 
clear survey of what surrounded her. 
She observed an elderly woman and 
a young one, sitting at some distance 
from her, near a comfortable fire. 
They were conversing in subdued 
tones, but she could hear what they 
said. 

“She'll either die or begin to mend 
afore this day’s out,” whispered the 
elder one. 

“ Ay, I think it’s likely. The cra- 
thur has come through a dale, any 
how.” 

“Tf she could only spake, an’ tell 
where she came from, or who she is, 
a body ’id know where to send her,” 
continued the elder woman. 

Nelly now knew they were talking 
of herself, and, rising on her elbow, 
she entreated them to tell her where 
she was, and how long she had been 
with them. With much kindness they 
both approached her, and told her it 
was a fortnight since the husband of 
the younger woman had found her ly- 
ing senseless, early one morning, as he 
was returning from a distant part of 
the country, and that they had imme- 
diately got her conveyed to their 
house, where she had remained ever 
since. By her appearance they knew 
she was a respectable young woman, 
though, of course the plight in which 
she had been found seemed inexplic- 
able, and she had been watched over 
and nursed, from day to day, with 
true Irish good-nature and hospitality. 

Nelly found that these people lived 
very far indeed from her own home ; 
they knew nothing of the neighbour- 
hood she belonged to, theirintercourse 
being rather with the Limerick than 
the Tipperary side of the moun- 
tains. Tevertheiom, they credited her 
story, wild and improbable as it might 
have seemed to the inhabitants of any 
more civilized district, and promised 
to get her conveyed towards her own 
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part of the country, as soon as she 
was able to be moved. Nelly would 
willingly have set out at once, but her 
weak state rendered this out of the 
question, as she had passed through 
a very severe fever, and required time 
to regain even a little strength. Many 
more days elapsed before she was 
considered fit to travel; but her im- 
patience to be gone was so great that 
much further delay would have only 
thrown her back; and, therefore, Mat 
Maher, the man of the house, was at 
last necessitated to procure a donkey- 
cart, to convey her home. One grey 
winter morning, then, she took her 
ee on the bundle of straw piled for 
1er benefit in the small cart, and 
taking a grateful farewell of her kind 
friends, set out on her journey. Bad 
roads rendered her progress slow and 
unpleasant ; and it was already even- 
ing, with a thick rain falling, when 
she found herself near her Cehvoad 
home. Not wishing that a stranger 
should witness her meeting with her 
relatives, she preferred getting down 
from the cart before reaching the 
house, and pursuing the last of the 
way on foot. Behold her, then, in 
the gathering darkness of the winter 
evening, thankfully approaching her 
parents’ dwelling, though pale and 
weak from recent illness. She was 
already upon the patch of meadow 
before the house—already within a 
yard or two of the door—now her 
hand was upon the latch. The door 
had been fastened for the night, and 
she was obliged to knock for admit- 
tance, murmuring, as she did so, a 
devout ‘ Thanks be to God !” 

For a moment the summons was 
unanswered, but the voice of her fa- 
ther at length demanded who was 
there. 

“Tt’s me, father ; it’s Nelly come 
back to ye,” replied the young girl, in 
tones tremulous from emotion. 

A silence as of death reigned in the 
house for several minutes. Then the 
door flew open, and the figure of the 
father, wrathful and furious, met her 
gaze. 

“Begone, you shameful wretch !” 
he exclaimed, wildly. “Disgrace 
never darkened your father’s name 
till it was blackened by you! Quit 
the place! Hide your face from all 
belongin’ to ye, you ungrateful girl ! 
How dare you show yourself back 
here in this brazen way? It well be- 
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comes you to have that impedence, 
now that you’ve got no where else to 
go, since the blaguard you wint off 
wid is tuk upfor murder and robbery.” 

Astonished at this reception, yet 
fully comprehending what the words 
of herfather meant, Nelly endeavoured 
to utter some explanatory sentences, 
but he would not listen to a word 
from her, and even her mother now 
called out sternly— 

“Come in, Pat ; shut to the door, 
the air’s blowin’ in cowld.” 

In an instant after the door was 
banged with a force that made the 
hinges tremble, and the miserable girl 
found herself once again alone, stand- 
ing out in the chill night air, with the 
rain pattering thickly on her. Her 
head became giddy, and, staggering 
a few paces from the house, she would 
have fallen to the ground, had not a 
friendly arm been passed round her 
slight form, as the voice of Bet Fagan 
murmured in her ear— 

“Never heed, alanah! you'll come 
wid me.” 

All else was mist and confusion. 
The widow supported her to her own 
dwelling, and there laid her on a bed 
tenderly as she might have laid her 
own child. 

“Oh, poor thing! poor thing! sure 
you worked for your own ruin any 
way!” she murmured, as she chafed 
the girl’s hands, and drew the wavy 
hair from her beautiful forehead. “Oh, 
sure meself often thought things ’id 
come to this pass !” 

Nelly heard the words, and under- 
stood their signification but too well. 
She fixed her dark eyes dreamily on 
the widow’s face, but could not utter 
a word. Pride choked her utterance. 
The widow continued to murmur forth 
sundry other thoughts that were pass- 
ing through her mind, all of which 
left the miserable girl without a doubt 
that she regarded her asa lost and 
erring creature. Bet knew that human 
nature was frail; and even when she 
bent low over Nelly, and asked in a 
whisper if she was married to Fogarty, 
and received a decided answer in the 
negative, she only shook her head 
miore pityingly than ever, again mur- 
muring, “Oh, poorthing! poor thing!” 

Unable to bear this any longer, the 
girl now started up in an excited 
manner, and with a crimson glow suf- 
fusing her face, exclaimed, in wild 
accents— 


“Bet Fagan, what d’ye take me for? 
Do you or any one else dare think I 
was mane enough to go away wid 
Pety Fogarty ?” 

“Whisht, alanah!” said Bet, sooth- 
ingly; “sure you needn’t care for 
what any one says.” 

“Why wouldn't I care?” exclaimed 
Nelly. “Is it nothin’ to me that my 
father turns me from the house like a 
mad dog? But ye’re all mistaken. 
I never went away willin’.. He tuk 
me away—God sees he did; an’ I 
never laid eyes on him since the 
evenin’ he carried me to the moun- 
tains. The Lord only knows what 
tempted him to do the like!” 

3et once more urged the poor girl 
to calm herself. As she could excuse 
frailty of one sort so she could that of 
another ; and it did not surprise her 
that Nelly should, as she thought, re- 
sort to falsehood to screen herself 
from shame. Therefore she did not 
press her to give a particular account 
of her late adventures, so firmly was 
she convinced that a dark blot, which 
nothing could remove, rested on her 
character. Appearances were all 
against her. No story that she might 
frame, however plausible, could, in 
Mrs. Fagan’s estimation, and to use 
her own phrase, “deceive people out 
of their seven senses ;’ and when the 
girl took her by the arm, and so- 
lemnly recounted the daring act Fo- 
garty had been guilty of, in carrying 
her forcibly from the Cappanick hills, 
and the after events, which the reader 
already knows, the widow listened 
incredulously, though kindly, think- 
ing, at the same time, that it would 
be far better, and more likely to 
awaken the compassion of the neigh- 
bourhood, if Nelly stuck to truth, and 
confessed her fault repentantly. As 
the young girl went on with her nar- 
ration, she only nodded her head at 
appropriate periods, or ejaculated, 
now and then, “Dear! dear!” “Is 
it possible ?’ and so forth. But it 
was only when she slyly observed, 
“Wasn't it the poor story you met 
Fogarty at all that day?’ that Nelly 
suddenly became aware that her words 
were doubted. Starting up, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ You don’t believe me, Bet 
Fagan—you know you don’t!” and 
Bet, taken very much aback, made as 
Jesuitical a reply as possible, which 
might neither offend i poor friend, 
nor endanger her own knees by one of 
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Father M‘Cabe’s penances for down- 
right lies. Without crediting any 
thing whatever of the story, Mrs. 
Fagan, nevertheless, remembered 
every word of it, from beginning to 
end; and being much of a gossip, as 
well as kind-hearted, lost no time in 
telling it over again to some of her 

icular friends, and among them 
to Kitty Dillon, Nelly’s sister, who 
earnestly wished it might be true, 
though she could hardly dare to hope 
it was. 

“There’s only one bein’ can clear 
Nelly,” said Mrs. Fagan, as she spoke 
upon the subject to Dan Phelan, a 
neighbour to whom she generally ap- 
plied for advice in times of perplexity; 
for being, as she often observed, “a 
lone woman,” she frequently fancied 
herself in want of assistance. This 
was considered decidedly a delusion 
on her part by the neighbours, who 
were of opinion that she was perfectly 
capable of managing the affairs of the 
whole country without help from any 
one, man or woman. There wasn’t 
such a “stirrin’ woman” for miles 
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round as Bet Fagan : she was the best 
dancer and the swiftest walker in the 
neighbourhood ; she could sit up with 
thesick night after night, without once 
snatching a wink of sleep; she was 
the merriest joker at a ae. and the 
most skilful Gow out of a corpse—an 
accomplishment much prized in Ire- 
land; in short, in all times of need, 
Bet’s presence was very much in de- 
mand ; not a christening, funeral, or 
wedding could be complete without 
her; and her large, good-natured face 
was often the most cheering sight that 
met the gaze of many a dying eye. 
So she said to Dan Phelan, “ There’s 
only one bein’ can clear Nelly, an’ 
that’s Pether Fogarty himself. You 
see he’s in gaol at Clonmel, an’ maybe 
if you'd ride over there, Dan, you'd 
get him to tell the truth to you.” 

“I’m willin’ to do it,” replied Phe- 
lan, scratching his head, doubtfully ; 
* but I misthrust, Bet—it’ll be of no 
use.” 

“Go, any way, whin I tell you,” 
urged the widow; and Dan was 
obliged to say he would. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue idea that his daughter had the 
unblushing effrontery to return to the 
neighbourhood, after her supposed 
delinquency, struck Pat Dillon, if 
ible, with greater wrath than he 

ad felt for the last three weeks. The 
compassion expressed for her by the 
neighbours, in consideration of her 
youth and previous good conduct, 
only hardened his heart, and made 
him more unlikely to forgive her. He 
considered it a slur cast upon his 
name, that any excuse could be found 
to palliate her glaring misconduct. 
Far better would he have been pleased, 
if the country all round had joined in 
condemning her supposed guilt as 
something monstrous and hitherto 
unheard-of. His sons felt equal fury, 
regarding their sister with feelings 
that might have done honour to Spar- 
tans of old ; nor was their mother at 
all more lenient towards her unhappy 
child. Kitty, alone, of all the family, 
experienced any thing like compassion 
for the discarded one; but she was 
peremptorily ordered not to see or 
speak to her. Nelly remained under 
the friendly shelter of Bet Fagan’s 
roof, a prey to the most despairing 


feelings. There was one person very 
much interested in the misfortunes of 
the young girl, who, nevertheless, 
spoke but little on the subject. This 
was Denis Ryan. Doubted, despised, 
as she felt herself to be, Nelly would 
rather have suffered her right hand 
to be lopped off than deign to ask for 
an interview with her lover, when he 
did not seek it of himself, and this 
Denis was too proud to do. Upright 
and honest, with a reputation never 
blemished, Ryan was yet more cau- 
tious than generous ; and his affection 
for Nelly, powerful as it may have 
been, was not as powerful as his fear 
of being the mock and laughing-stock 
of the country ; and though he heard 
the account Welly had given of her- 
self, and was aware thatshe hadalways 
been the most truthful of beings, he 
heldaloof, waiting for further evidence 
in herfavour. All thismay have been 
very natural and prudent; but Nel 

felt she would have acted very dif- 
ferently towards him. As each day 
passed, she became more hopeless, 
comprehending more and more clearly 
how difficult it would be for her to 
dispel the dark cloud of shame that 
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rested upon her. Bet Fagan had at 
length persuaded her friend, Dan Phe- 
lan, to set out for Clonmel, to seek an 
interview with Fogarty, who was 
waiting his trial at the next assizes 
for the crime of murder. Through 
the treachery of one of his companions 
in guilt, he had been betrayed to the 
police, who, after much fruitless search 
among the Galtee mountains, at length 
captured him near Limerick, where 
he was about to embark for America. 
Upon the evening that he had carried 
off Nelly Dillon, a hint was given him 
by a comrade that he was to be thus 
betrayed, and in consequence of the 
information, he abandoned the usual 
hiding-place resorted to by himself 
and his lawless companions. Having 
deposited the senseless form of Nelly 
in the cave, he found it necessary to 
make his escape in a different direc- 
tion with all speed, hoping to evade 
the police as he had often done before. 
But animated by the fiercest feelings 
of revenge, his pursuers were deter- 
mined to hunt to the death, and 
after some time Fogarty and a few 
others were made prisoners. 

Dan Phelan was not exactly the 
sort of person calculated for such a 
mission as Bet Fagan despatched him 
on to the gaol. Peter received him 
sullenly, and as the poor stupid old 
man scratched his head, and hemmed 
and hawed, ignorant of how he should 
commence his inquiries, Fogarty 
maintained a dogged silence, by no 
means encouraging. At last Dan was 
necessitated to take his departure as 
wise as he came, with a very unsatis- 
factory report to bring Mrs. Fagan. 
Nelly, who had clung to the hope that 
Fogarty might have had honesty 
enough to clear her character, was 
wofully disappointed at the illsuccess 
of Phelan’s efforts; the blow fell so 
heavily upon her that she became 
very ill, and was for many weeks laid 
upon a sick bed, while Bet Fagan and 
her old friend, Norry Croon, nursed 
her with unwearying kindness. 

Father M‘Cabe, the parish priest, 
was called in to see her, and from his 
manner, and a few words he orueet 
upon hearing Nelly’s confession, Bet 
felt, at last, almost convinced that 
she was as innocent as she declared 
herself to be. 

“ Bedad,” thought she, “I'll thry 
wonst more again, afore its too late, to 
get her righted, an’ sure if I fail I 


can’t help it ; no one can do more than 
their best.” 

The assizes had commenced un- 
usually early this year, and Fogarty 
was now a condemned criminal, await- 
ing the hour of execution in his prison 
cell. One morning Bet set out on 
foot for Clonmel, without mentioning 
the object of her journey to any one. 
It was a raw day; sleet was drifting 
over the hills and valleys; leaden 
clouds darkened the sky; but unswerv- 
ing from her purpose the widow 
heeded not the weather. Her short, 
sturdy figure might have been seen 
moving steadily along, undaunted by 
wind or snow. Arrived at the town, 
she made her way at once to the gaol, 
and asked permission to see Fogarty. 
After some difticulty it was granted, 
and she soon found herself in presence 
of the condemned man. Ever since 
his capture and conviction Peter had 

preserved a most undaunted bearing. 
he fire of his eye still burned brightly 
as ever; the wild scornful expression 
of his countenance remained un- 
changed. He might have stood as a 
model for any bandit hero of romance. 
He had listened to his death-sentence 
pronounced in court without moving 
a muscle of his face; yet, when Bet 
Fagan stood before him, his eye 
quailed, and for a few minutes he 
appeared struck with deep emotion. 

“ Pety,” said the widow, kindly, 
while her voice quivered slightly ; “it 
isn’t here I expected to meet you 
next, whin we parted after the dance 
in Tim Seully’s barn.” 

He made no reply, and Mrs. Fagan 
continued— 

“Tm sorry for you, an’ that’s the 
truth, Pety. There’s a world o’ trou- 
ble kem over the neighbourhood since 
that same night. Poor Nelly Dillon 
was blithe an’ merry at the dance, an’ 
now, sure enough no one ’id think she 
was the same colleen ; it’s on her 
account I’m here to-day, Pety, an’ as 
ye expect marcy for yer sowl whin 
ye lave the world, I’'d have you make 
a clean confession of what ed to 
make her quit her father’s house the 
way she did. There isn’t one of her 
veople ’ill spake toher. She’ill niver 

ould up her head unless somethin’s 
done to make the counthry think 
betther of her than they do.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 
asked Fogarty, gloomily. 

“T want you to tell me, in the name 
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of all that’s blessed, did Nelly go wid 
you wid her own free will an’ con- 
sent y” 

“Does she say she did?” asked 
Peter, fixing his eyes with a mocking 
expression on Bet’s face. 

“ Never heed what she says,” said 
the widow, evasively; “ but spake for 
yourself.” 

“Whatever Nelly says, is true,” 
replied Fogarty. 

“But that won’t do,” rejoined Bet. 
“Her people, more shame for them, 
won't b’lieve her own story ; they’re 
as black agin her as if she was no 
more to them than a stone wall. If 
I was you, Pety, I'd spake out the 
truth, if it was only to shame them.” 

Mrs. Fagan was a skilful diplomate, 
and had very cunningly spoken the 
last words. 

“Does Nelly curse me?” asked 
Fogarty. 

“Ourse you, Pety! Ah, not she! 
Nelly isn’t the one to curse you, let 
who will; but she’s frettin’ her life 
out about every thing. D’ye think she 
forgets the time when you an’ she was 
coortin’, an’ you not higher than me- 
self? Curse you, indeed! I’m afraid 
it was only too well she liked you 
always, an’ there’s the truth for you ! 
Poor child! she’s lyin’ as wake as an 
infant now, a’most dead in my house 
at home; an’ there isn’t one of her 

ople ill put their foot inside the 

oor.’ 

“Does Dinny Ryan be often in wid 
you ?” 

“Dinny,is it! Musha, God help 
ye! Dinny doesn’t show his nose in 
the house! He’s as black agin her 
as anybody else : maybe worse. I'd 
just like to let him see he was mis- 
taken about Nelly, if it was only for 
spite.” 

“What can I do for her ? what is 
it you want, Mrs. Fagan ?” 

“T want you to confess out right, 
how it was that Nelly wint away wid 
you, so that her people may know 
the truth ; an’ if you tould it all afore 
Father M‘Cabe, an’ gave him lave to 
make it known to the Dillons and 
everybody else in the place, sure that 
id be enough.” 

“T haven’t got more than a few 
days to live,” said Fogarty, coolly; 
“Tm to be hung a Tuesday.” 

“Sure there’s time enough for your 
confession, anyhow,” replied Bet, in a 
business-like manner. “It wouldn’t 
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take more than an hour or two to see 
Father M‘Cabe and tell him every 
a. 

“Well maybe you had best send 
him,” observed Fogarty, after a pause. 

“ Av’ what ill you tell him ?” asked 
Bet, whonow began to entertain doubts 
about the sort of confession Pety might 
make. 

“Tl tell him what’s the truth.” 

“You're not jokin’, Pety ?” 

“Sorra joke,” replied the con- 
demned man. 

“ But what’s the truth?” persisted 
the widow. 

“ Father M‘Cabe ’ill tell you,” re- 
plied Fogarty. 

“ Pety,” said Mrs. Fagan, solemnly, 
“rimimber that we'’ill part shortly, 
niver to meet agin in this life, an’ 
whatever you say, let it be nothin’ 
that ’ill belie Nelly.” 

Fogarty looked impenetrable, and 
hurriedly said— 

“Send Father M‘Cabe.” 

As the turnkey came to say he must 
put an end to the interview, Bet 
shook hands kindly with Fogarty, just 
as she had, during her lifetime, shaken 
hands with scores of men about to be 
hung, and wiping some tears from her 
eyes, left the gaol. Back again, 
through wind and sleet, with the 
gathering gloom of night descending 
upon all outward objects, the widow 
went home. She was afraid to men- 
tion any thing of her expedition to 
Nelly, for fear of further disappoint- 
ment; and when the girl anxiously 
inquired where she had been all day, 
she vaguely replied— 

“Only a piece off, alanah, seein’ a 
frind, an’ I was delayed longer than I 
intinded.” 

“What day is this?’ inquired 
Nelly. 

“Tt’s Friday, sure.” 

“ Saturday, Sunday, Monday,” mut- 
tered Nelly, as if to herself, adding 
aloud, “there’s only three days more 
for him to live, Mrs. Fagan, he’ll be 
hung on Tuesday.” 

“Well, an’ if he is, sure the world 
ill be well rid of him,” replied Bet, 
shortly. 

Nelly said no more; but the widow 
looked uneasily at her as she saw her 
clasp her hands convulsively together. 
A long silence ensued, only broken by 
the clinking of pots and ae and the 
whirr and crackle of the blazing wood 
that was helping to get the supper 
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ready. Nelly was sitting by the fire, 
looking beautiful, though fearfully 
emaciated. 

“What way d’ye feel the night?” 
asked Bet, after a long survey of her 
pale features. 

“T feel as if I was dead, Mrs. 
Fagan.” 

“Lord be good to us! How’s that, 
an’ you sittin’ there alive enough?” 

“T feel as if I was dead, Bet Fagan, 
an’ as if God had cursed me so that I 
was condemned to walk the earth, a 
spirit that nobody wanted to see.” 

“Tt’s a sin to talk that wild way, 
agra,” said Bet, lookingalittlealarmed. 
Nelly certainly looked rather spectral ; 
but there was the light of an un- 
quenchable pride burning still in her 
eye. 

The next morning was Saturday, a 
wild, dreary day, and Bet went early 
to Father M‘Cabe to give him Peter 
Fogarty’s message. The priest was a 
good-natured man, and he lost no 
time in repairing, in his gig, to Clon- 
mel. Mrs. Fagan saw him off with 
great satisfaction, and yet, when he 
was gone, a dull misgiving crossed her 
mind that Fogarty might, possibly, 
make matters worse than ever by 
stating falsehoods in his dying con- 
fession. 

“Musha, he was always full of 
thricks and divilment,” she muttered 
as she went home; “an’ he no more 
cared for priest nor mass than the 
haythen.” 

is reflection induced Bet to take 
a gloomy view of affairs for the re- 
mainder of the day ; and she was glad 
that she had not given Nelly any rea- 





Tue Sunday broke over the world 
bright and cloudless, and from far and 
near the peasants were flocking to Fa- 
ther M‘Cabe’s chapel. Bet Fagan, as 
usual, got ready for twelve o’clock 
mass; and as she left the house she 
recommended Nelly to the attention 
of old Norry Croon. The chapel was 
very much crowded that day. Bet 
found some difficulty in pushing her 
way through the mass of People that 
thronged the building. e Dillons 
were there, praying devoutly, and 
sprinkling themselves well with holy 
water; while Denis Ryan could be 
seen among the crowd busy with his 
missal. Nobody was eventually more 


CONCLUSION. 


son to hope. She felt very uneasy, 
indeed ; and when she heard the well- 
known rattle of the priest’s gig re- 
turning, she ran out in the dusky 
evening to hear the worst at once. 

“Well, yer riverence, what news 
have you for me?” she asked, as 
Father M‘Cabe alighted at his own 
house. 

“You must’nt be impatient, Bet,” 
replied his reverence, slowly and 
calmly; “‘whatever I have to say, 
you can’t hear it till to-morrow.” 

“Oh, musha, Father John, let me 
hear it this minnit,’ entreated the 
widow, in an agony of suspense. 

“To-morrow, Bet—to-morrow,” re- 
peated the priest. 

“Oh, it’s no good; it’s no good!” 
moaned the woman, striking her hands 
together. “Sure, if it was, you'd 
spake it out at wonst.” 

“You must bear all things pa- 
tiently,” rejoined Father Mabe, 
gravely. 

“Oh, sorra bit o’ patience ever I 
had, your riverence,” said Bet, with 
frankness. “ Ifyou'd tell me at wonst 
what news you have, I'd sleep sound 
the night.” 

“To-morrow I will—not till then.” 

“'To-morrow’s Sunday, an’ sure 
there’ll be three masses an’ a sermon, 
an’ it ’ill be all hours afore I can see 
yer riverence to spake to.” 

“Never mind that. Come to mass, 
just as you do every Sunday, and 
don’t be thinking of any thing but 
your prayers,” replied Father John, 
as he unrelentingly entered his house 
and closed the door. 


wrapt in devotion than the widow 
herself. She swayed herself back- 
wards and forwards in a perfect agony 
of piety, and a murmur like the swell 
ofthe ocean occasionally arose through 
the building as the enthusiasm of the 
people waxed greater and greater. 
At length the sermon commenced. 
Everybody was attentive. A pin 
might have been heard dropping, so 
still was the congregation. At the 
conclusion of the discourse, Father 
M‘Cabe, according to custom, entered 
into some secular affairs of the 
arish ; asked why Jack Molloy hadn’t 
rought in his harvest dues months 
ago, like everybody else ; threatened 
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to denounce any man that had been 
concerned in cutting off Tim Brogan’s 
cow’s tail, and painting his horse’s 
skin; and declared his intention of 
horse-whipping whoever it was that 
nailed Mary Hannegan’s three fine 
hens to her own door. The worthy 
pastor kept his most remarkable piece 
of information till the last, summing 
up all by an astounding disclosure— 

“ And now, good people,” said he, 
as he turned his face full round to the 
congregation, “I’m going to tell you 
something that’ll astonish and gratif 

ou all; and it’s no less than that 

ave it in my power to declare to you 
this blessed he that Pat Dillon’s 
daughter, Nelly, is as innocent as the 
unborn child. I heard the confession 
from Peter Fogarty’s own lips, in 
Clonmel gaol, yesterday ; and it was 
his wish that I'd tell it before you all 
this day.” 

Here followed, amid the breathless 
silence of the hearers, a brief, but cor- 
rect, account of events which the 
reader is already acquainted with; 
and when Father John ceased to 
speak, a cheer burst from the crowd 
that shook the chapel windows, and 
made the image of the Virgin over the 
altar sway from side to side percep- 
tibly. A rush was made from the 
building without delay; and Bet 
Fagan, being near the door, got out 
first, and with the speed of lightning 
rushed to her own house, where she 
communicated to Nelly the glad 
tidings she had heard, and which 
were now known to everybody, far 
and near, in the parish. On being 
made acquainted with this intelli- 

ence, Nelly slowly arose from her 

d, where she had been reclining. 
A bright flush burned on her cheek, 
a bright light flashed in her eye ; but 
speech seemed to fail her, for she 
uttered no word. 

“Oh, thin, it’s meself’s the glad 
woman this day!” exclaimed Bet, 
clapping her hands, and swaying her 
large head to and fro. Norry Croon 
now confronted her, with her hands in 
her sides, and her withered face 
agitated in every feature— 

“Didn't I oi con Bet Fagan, that 
I never believed a word agin’ Nelly 
Dillon. Didn’t I say she wasn’t the 
one to disgrace her people?” 

“Ve did, Norry, yedid,” murmured 
the widow, who was now fairly shed- 
ding tears of thankfulness. 





A mighty surging sound was now 
heard without, and presently the door- 
way was blocked up by figuresall eager 
to enter the house. Pat Dillon, with 
his wife and daughter, Kitty, were 
given precedence, of course, and rush- 
ing in, they frantically embraced Nelly, 
who stood upright in the middle of 
the floor. 

“Stand back, all o’ ye!” said Mrs. 
Fagan, as she motioned to the crowd 
outside to keep off, and, obeying her 
commands, the people moved from 
the door, leaving Nelly’s relatives to 
speak to her in peace. 

“ Nelly, my own jewel, you'll come 
back to your poor father wonst more !” 
cried Dillon, triumphantly. 

“ Aw’ it’s Dinny Ryan’s the proud 
man this day !” exclaimed the mother, 
weeping. Kitty, unable to utter a 
word, hung upon her sister’s neck, 
shedding tears. Nelly made no reply 
to any expression of endearment, and 
returned no caress). When Denis 
Ryan rushed joyously into the house, 
and prepared to seize her hand with 
enthusiasm, the girl drew back 
proudly, and, in a voice that thrilled 
through the nerves of her hearers, 
spoke out at last— 

“Keep back, Denis Ryan! keep 
back all o’ ye! You're nothin’ to 
me, an’ I’m nothin’ to ye!” 

“Nelly, dear Nelly!” said Bet 
Fagan, rebukingly. 

“Ay, nothin’ to me,” repeated 

Nelly, with flashing eyes, while the 
proud dilatation of her beautifully 
formed nostrils lent an expression of 
wondrous power to her countenance. 
A painter might have chosen her as 
a personification of proud woman’s 
indignation—“T’'m nothin’ to one 
0 ye y’ 
“Vis, yis,” said Dillon, soothingly ; 
“you're the same to me you ever 
were. You're me own pet child 
again !” 

“ But you're not the same to me,” 
replied Nelly, bitterly. 

“Tam! I am, me poor child,” con- 
tinued Dillon; “an’ you're father’s 
house is there ready to recaive you 
this minnit: so you had best come 
home at wonst.” 

“ Never! cried the girl, vehemently. 
“ Never will I cross the threshold of 
the door that shut me out in the dark 
night. No, Pat Dillon; ’'m your 
daughter no longer. I’ve no father, 
nor mother, nor sister, nor brother! 
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I haven’t one to love me but the 
man that'll be hung in the front of 
Clonmel gaol the day after to-mor- 
row!” 

“Nelly, acushla!” murmured Bet 
Fagan, reproachfully. 

“ You were kind to me, Bet Fagan!” 
said Nelly, taking her hand; “ an’ 
you, Norry Croon, knew me betther 
than my own people; you trusted me 
more than the man that wanted me 
for his wife; but still there wasn’t 
one 0’ ye loved and trusted me like 
Pety Fogarty. Wid all his crimes on 
his head, an’ great a wrong as he 
done me, an’ great sorrow as he gave 
my heart, I’'d marry him this blessed 
day, in Father M‘Cabe’s chapel, if he 
was here, free out of prison !’ 

The neighbours had by this time 

thered into the house, and stood 

ooking on aghast. Whispers ran 
round to the effect that Nelly must 
have grown light in her head; but 
some there were that thought she 
“ sarved her people right.” 

“You'll come home this minnit!” 
cried Pat Dillon, whose anger was 
now roused, and he advanced to take 
his daughter’s arm in a firm grasp. 

“ Never, never!” exclaimed Nelly, 
shaking his hand off with wild eager- 
ness. “If there wasn’t another roof 
to shelter me in the world, I'd perish 
rather than put a foot inside your 
house! I loved you wonst, father ; 
I loved you so well that I broke m 
own heart for you! I did what I 
could to forget the boy that was as 
dear to me as my own life for many 
a long year, just because you didn’t 
like him; i I strove to like ano- 
ther till I did like him; and I gave 
my promise to marry him, and God 
sees it was a promise I’d have kept: 
but I’m sorry to the heart now that 
ever I did the like, for the love I 
threw away was the only true love 
among ye all! Ay, Pety Fogarty! 
murderer, robber, whatever you are, 
I’d marry you this minnit if you were 
here to take me! But we'll be to- 
gether soon enough !” 

Fiercely wroth, Dillon made ano- 
ther rush towards the excited girl, 
but many hands held him back. 


? 


“You'll not lay a finger on her! 
shouted the voice of Bet Fagan. “Ye 
desarve this, every one 0’ ye, for yez 
were like Turks to her, an’ ye know 
it!” 

Mrs. Dillon looked nearly as stern 
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as her husband; and her sons, who 
were now entering, would have al- 
most torn their sister limb from limb, 
so great was their indignation, had 
not the crowd forced them out again. 
While much bustle ensued, Nelly’s 
strength became exhausted, and see- 
ing her sway to and fro, as she stood 
in the centre of the floor, Bet Fagan 
rushed to catch her in her arms. The 
girls head dropped heavily on her 
shoulder, and seeing the expression 
of her features, Norry Croon shrieked 
out— 

“She’s dyin’, she’s dyin’; lave 
the house every one 0’ ye!” 

The crowd fell back as Norry waved 
her hand to them, but the Dillons did 
not move. Bet laid Nelly on the bed, 
and Mrs. Dillon, now overcome with 
a mother’s feelings, ran forward to 
her; but gathering up all her strength, 
the girl pushed the unfortunate wo- 
man away from her with scorn and 
indignation. 

Pat Dillon at length burst into 
tears, and wrung his hands despair- 
ingly. 

“Nelly, Nelly!” he exclaimed 
wildly, ““won’t ye look on yer own 
father, an’ say ye forgive him ?” 

Fixed and glazed, the daughter’s 
eyes were fastened on vacancy: the 
things of this world had vanished 
from their sight for ever: the life- 
blood was already growing stagnant 
in the veins. 

“She’s dead,” whispered Norry 
Croon, bending over her; “the 
breath’s gone.” 

A wild cry, like the shriek of some 
forest beast — discordant, ferocious, 
despairing—rang through the room; 
and rushing towards the bed, Pat 
Dillon seized the senseless form of 
his child in his arms, and bore it 
from the house in a frenzy fearful to 
behold. The women screamed and 
ran after him; but with the speed of 
madness, he gained his own house ere 
they could stop him. Flinging the 
corpse on a bed in the kitchen, he 
exclaimed— 

“She’ll not be waked a night out 
o’ her father’s house, any how,” and 
then burst into a hideous peal of 
laughter. 

Bet remembered his own words, 
spoken the morning after Nelly’s dis- 
appearance, that she should never 
cross his threshold alive again. It 
was her duty to lay out the dead 
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body, and very mournfully she did it. 
Never had she dressed out a fairer 

The wake that night in the 
Dillons’ house was a strange one. 
The neighbours from far and near 
had gathered to it—all except Denis 
Ryan; and though there were pipes 
and tobacco in abundance, and plenty 
of whiskey, there was little merri- 
ment. One alone of those present 
joked and laughed with a wild re- 
velry that struck horror into the 
hearts of the rest. This was the 
father of her who lay lifeless before 
their eyes. The light of reason had 
vanished for ever from Pat Dillon’s 
mind; and when his child’s corpse 
was lowered into its last earthly rest- 
ing place upon the same day that 
witnessed the execution and burial of 
Peter Fogarty, he clapped his hands, 
uttering unearthly shouts of triumph. 
From that time he was a confirmed 
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maniac, gradually sinking into idiocy. 
His family became scattered: the 
sons departed to America and Aus- 
tralia; his wife, and daughter Kitty, 
did not survive their misfortunes 
very long; and Pat became a miser- 
able object, wandering from town to 
town, generally attired in a cast-off 
soldier’s uniform. He was soon weil 
known at Thurles, Clonmel, and 
Cashel; and till his hair was gray, 
and his form bent with age, he con- 
tinued to live a poor idiot. His farm 
passed into other hands. The walls 
of the house are black and old now, 
reader, but they stand still; and 
though Pat is long dead, his unhappy 
story, and the melancholy fate of his 
favourite child, is still spoken of in 
the neighbourhood, though Bet Fagan 
and Norry Croon, like many of their 
contemporaries, have been gathered to 
their eternal dwellings. 


THE NOBLE TRAYTOUR. 


Our purpose in dealing with the clever 
fiction before us is to adopt for the 
nonce the profession of the Delphic 
priestess, and from the elevation of 
our critical tripod aim at a lower 
kind of divination respecting the 
whereabouts and whatabouts of the 
author. Certain forms of vaticination, 
very influential and much more pre- 
tentious, in their day, we advisedly ab- 
jure—the whole family, for instance, 
thatendin mancy, from arithmomancy, 
as old as Pythagoras, down to rhab- 
omancy, which, in a very prosaic 
method, is practised in our grammar 
schools to the present day, with un- 
estionably successful issues in the 
tection of dullard and dunce. The 
impiety and palpable fraudu- 

ence of modern Spirit-rapping and 
Medium-manifestations render that 
mode of ascertaining the unascertain- 
able out of the question, however 
great may be our curiosity to plumb 
the Dead Sea of our author’s pseudo- 
nyme. From such a “vasty deep” as 
he abides in we would fain call the 
spirits to answer our questioning anent 


the “local habitation,” “Swarra- 
TON,” and the “ name” THomas, and 
and the social grade, ARMIGER, of 
the historian of 7'he Noble Traytour; 
yet to further our quest would we not 
violate the meanest of the morals, 
nor sacrifice the very cheapest virtue 
to win indubitable success. Friar 
Bacon’s brazen head could not lure us 
into demolition of the murus aheneus 
of an unaccusing conscience; nor gipsy 
promise of a golden future, followed 
by a more than gipsy performance, 
induce us to do evil that good may 
come; so that our projected divination 
resolves itself, after all, into a simple 
figure of speech, representing our ear- 
nest desire and our fixed intent to 
learn, if learn we may, by a careful 
scanning of the work before us, some- 
what more of the author than mere 
surface-skimmers of the tale could 
gather. 

Where we have data, we shall con- 
clude ; where we have only surmises, 
we shall guess. Yet, as those who 
have read the fascinating tale of Vol- 
taire will readily believe, a second 
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Zadig could put together the dis- 

jecta membra of that shrewd Arab’s 

adventures as deftly as the first. 

Given the apple and given the New- 

ton, and the problem of gravitation 

is solved. 

“ The Huron is certain of his prey from tracks 
upon the $ 

And shrewdness, guessing out the hint, fol- 

loweth on the trail.” 

Without poeans the indomitable 
pounne of the Indian, intent on 
ove or revenge, or promising our read- 
ers such full satisfactionas would arise 
from a direct ecce homo style of disclo- 
sure, we nevertheless can fancy our- 
selves in possession of such a reflec- 
tion of the author’s intellectual fea- 
tures in the work under review, that 
we can cunningly guess at “the man- 
ner of man” our Swarraton Armiger 
must be. We shall not say with 
Adolphus, “ Zhis must be Sir Walter 
Scott;” nor with the omnivorous Ma- 
ginn, “7'he Doctor is Southey,” for,as 
an author, we take it, we never en- 
countered Thomas the Gentleman be- 
fore ; but we shall say, looking “at 
this picture and at that,” the author’s 
unconscious self-delineation, and our 
poo presentiment of the same 
—the author must be some such per- 
son as we opine. 

A modern has avouched the pleas- 
antness of “floating on a sea of specu- 
lation,” a dictum in the truth of which 
we full acquiesce, inasmuch as from 
the earliest days we have been rarely 
addicted to such imaginative naviga- 
tion. Literal navigation has been our 
weakness no less, from the wash-tub 
or the fishing pond to “the sea, the 
sea, the glorious sea,” with its grace- 
ful yacht and colossal three-decker ; 
from the Catamaran of Coromandel 
to the light canoe of the American 
rapids. And the literal has found 
its Behmen-like correspondence in 
the spiritual: for we cannot recall 
the time when fancy did not spread 
our sails for the aforesaid voyage on 
the sea of speculation, nor the mode 
of transit which we have not adopted 
to speed our way through the liquid 
realms of thought. The Argo of an- 
cient Greece, the trireme of irresisti- 
ble Rome, the coracle of the Celt, the 
Armada of Spain, the galliot of the 
Mediterranean, the merchant brig of 
Crusoe, the junk of China, and the 
prao of Siam, not to omit the wonder- 
working steamship, which dominates 
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the deep more proudly than the car 
of Neptune, have all in their turn 
conveyed the Cesar and his fortunes 
of our thoughts “off, off and away” 
into distant regions and unknown 
solitudes, on airy speculation bent. 
Whither our present voyage has been 
made, and with what success, the 
sequel must show. 

he title-page of our “‘ Chronicle,” 
which records the tale of Essex’ mis- 
adventures in the time of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, presents a pretty heraldic de- 
vice, which suggests to us something 
more than a mere love for the art of 
blazon on the part of either author 
or publisher. There is something in 
the concatenation of escutcheons at 
the head of the work besides a desire 
for a taking frontispiece on the part 
of the respectable firm who issued the 
work, or the fancy of an amateur. 

Conjecture, even probability, is 
many degrees short of certainty, on 
which account we shall not deliver 
our judgment on this part of the 
case in dogmatic terms, but will take 
the liberty of hinting our opinion, that 
he who can read these devices aright 
will have got hold of the clue which 
commands the labyrinth we are now 
seeking to thread. Plantagenet con- 
tributes his shield ; Devereux, Clay- 
don, Beronshaw, Cheney, and Cobbe, 
theirs: and “thereby hangs a tavl.” 
The author may have designed to 
hint that he is of gentle, nay, royal, 
extraction, a few centuries back, and 
that some of the most noble blood of 
England circulates in his veins, on the 
evidence of indisputable family parch- 
ments, and the records of the Herald’s 
office. But where the evidence is 
susceptible of at least one other in- 
terpretation, we have too great re- 
spect for the modesty of true science 
to be positive in our deliverance, and 
will leave the matter on that debate- 
able ground where either conclusion 
will find its adequate premise. In 
furtherance, however, of the solution 
of the difficulty, we shall add a sen- 
tence of a dialogue between Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, returned from his first 
Spanish - American expedition, and 

illiam Camden, the antiquarian, 
the latter asking— 

*** And did’st sail? when?’ 

«<*’Twas i’ the beginning of winter, 
now some nine years agone. In the Peli- 
can and the Swan, the Marygold and the 
Christopher.’ 
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****Twas a Hants Esquire who named 
the first—was't not?’ 

“*True, Master Camden. ‘The Peli- 
can was his crest; the Swan, an old badge 
o’ the family, in’s coat, so a said, time 
immemorial. Gules, a fess or, two 
swans in chief, proper ; is’t not so, sir?’ ” 


These, as thus described, are the 
arms of the family of Cobbe, pictured 
on the fore-front of our title. In the 
narrative, too, there is a fair Helen 
Beronshaw abiding in the manor- 
house of Swareton or Swarwooton, in 
Hants, who is the chosen of one of 
the minor heroes of our history, one 
William Cheney, who again is only a 
minor, in the sense in which the minor 

rophets are so called, being a true 

ero, although not the leading one of 
the tale. Now these facts the wise 
will put together with what skill 
they may, and draw from them such 
conclusions as will best satisfy their 
curiosity or their taste. If we are 
referred to for a definite decision, we 
decline with that air of mystery which 
all real Delphians affect, and reply, 
no longer using the editorial “we,” 
but in our singular individuality of 
existence, Davus sum, non Qdipus. 

As we confess ourselves, however, 
disposed to think there is a meaning 
in the heraldic devices employed by 
the author to set off his work, and 
that they reach beyond the character 
of a caprice or a hobby, even so are 
we assured by all the circumstantials 
of this work that he is a person of 
gentle breeding. The proofs of erudi- 
tion are as distinctly visible in his 
historical novel as the remarkable 
talent of various kinds which it dis- 
plays. There is atone of courtesy, 
moreover, which bespeaks the gentle- 
man and scholar, beyond all that mere 
education can impart, or successful 
imitation assume. Thomas of Swar- 
raton is evidently not an Armiger, by 
that latitude of courtesy which dubs 
every person with a decent coat upon 
his shoulders forthwith an Esquire, 
but has hereditary claims to that title, 
and can evidently boast a bringing 
up in accordance with his social posi- 
tion. His portrait of old Sir Thomas 
Cheney, of Chenies, has been unques- 
tionably a work of love with the au- 
thor, and we should conclude, from 
the zest with which he recurs to the 

quiet history of that noble countr 

gentleman, and the discreetness with 
which he adopts, in the course of his 
VOL, LIL—NO, CCCV. 
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narrative, the sentiments that drop 
from his lips, that he may be taken 
as embodying in no slight measure 
the views and feelings of the author 
himself :— 

‘Of very different temperament—in- 
deed of different orders of mind—Sir 
Thomas and his wife were at one in those 
opinions and desires which enable peo- 

le to work together happily through 
ife. Riches rendered neither of them 
selfish ; nor did rank rob them of pity 
for the poor and humble. And thus, 
the duties of life were to both an object 
in common—the knight, among his copy- 
holders and tenants, neighbours and 
farm-servants; the lady, at her alms- 
house and school-room. ‘The eye 
that saw them blessed them, and 
the ear that heard them bare witness.’ 
It was a maxim in this house to keep 
up tender feelings; for, as Dame Eliza- 
beth used to say, ‘ When one forgetteth 
his mother’s breast, and the kind of food 
he drew thence, look to it but he'll 
soon despise the rough virtues of his 
father.’” 


But as on the mere description of 
this choice specimen of an old-fa- 
shioned baronet we may not dwell, 
we shall indulge ourselves with a 
touching picture of his eviction from 
his estates and hall, by means of a 
viece of arrant roguery, in which 
nile Bacon, thereafter my Lord 
of Verulam, figures to his little credit. 
The family at Chenies—his aged 
dame, and only child, William, a 
youth—have been informed of a flaw 
in their title to possession :— 


‘* When they met at breakfast, you 
would scarcely have thought how each 
had passed the night. No! nor how 
great a misfortune had befallen the 
family only the evening before. 

‘* Sir ‘Thomas was perhaps a little more 
stately in his manner ; something paler, 
too, in his countenance. He looked 
rather as who should say, ‘The knight 
is out o’ sorts to-day!’ But the knight 
was not wont to be out of sorts. He 
was this morning as always~as far as 
temper——and, but that care must have 
his due, unruffled. ‘The man who 
hath no altar in his heart for sorrow, 
neither hath he chambers for joy in his 
bosom.’ Sir Thomas having blessed 
God in a palace, was not one to turn 
his back upon his holy place in the 
corner. ‘We bear the cross-flewry, 
sir,’ said he; ‘we are proud of it; we 
have fought under it, and for it, and 
shall do so still! I hold that Simon 
the Cyrenian was more worthy than 
Judas Iscariot, sir!’ 
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**To whom the knight was speaking 
none knew; but his wife and his son 
felt that what he said he meant, and 
would stand to. 

“ And Dame Elizabeth, her voice was 
somewhat more subdued than usual, 
not a little tremulous at times. And 
she looked at her husband ever and 
anon, as if something was on her mind 
that she would not have him notice, 
and yet would be fain to share with 
him. And her son asked was she ill, 
and she answered, ‘ Nay, William!’ 

“And the young man watched his 
parents, lest they should inquire what 
of the night. And he essayed to talk 
once or twice, and to eat boldly, and to 
drink with courage, as who should say, 
‘Marry, ‘tis well with me!’ Spigot, 
he doled out the small ale, and frothed 
up the sack as usual; and Mistress 
Dorothy came for her orders; and you 
might hear the household sounds be- 
times, and believe that nothing out of 
the way had happened at Chenies. In 
fact, one spirit had moved all hearts, 
as if each had made a covenant with 
himself to this effect, ‘My sorrows I 
will bear alone, nor let them add to 
those which they most dear to me must 
bear. Would God I could suffer for 
them also!’ 

** Now, Master Quiddity, the lawyer, 
came up to Chenies to explain matters 
to Sir Thomas; and Sir Thomas would 
have his wife and son beside him the 
whilst. And they listened patiently, 
for the knight had said, ‘ The virtue of 

rosperity is temperance; and as, by 
od’s blessing, we have practised that, 
so let us, o’ God's name, practise the 
virtue of adversity, which is fortitude. 
’Tis the most heroical virtue.’ 

** And William felt much ashamed, 
remembering in part his dream. 

*« ¢ Yes,’ said Dame Elizabeth, ‘ pros- 
perity is the blessing of the Old Testa- 
ment, adversity is the blessing of the 
New!’ 

‘* «Right, Bess, right! and it carrieth 
the greater benediction and the dearer 
revelation of God’s favour. Yet, even 
in the Old Testament, if you listen to 
David's harp, you shall hear as many 
heaven-like airs as carols; and the pen- 
cil of the Holy Ghost hath laboured 
more, to speak it reverently, in des- 
cribing the afflictions of Job than the 
felicities of Solomon. Prosperity,’ he 
continued, with marked emphasis, ‘is 
not without many fears and distastes, 
and adversity is not without comforts 
and hopes.’ 

«¢*So in our needleworks and em- 
broideries, Thomas, you see ‘tis more 
pleasing to have a lively work upon a 
sad and solemn ground than to have a 
dark and melancholy work upon a light- 


some ground. ‘Tis the same in the 
heart, love; the same, surely! The 
pleasure of the heart by the pleasure of 
the eye; you may judge one by the 
other.’ 

*** Ah! Bess, sweetheart, if prosperity 
doth best discover vice, adversity shall 
best discover virtue; eh ?’ 

‘«**Tis very wisely said, Thomas.’ 
So they kissed each other fondly, and 
William felt all ready to weep.” 


At length the morning for leaving 
Chenies came, and the sorrowful 
family take their departure. 

** And now all the inventories were 
made out, and the travelling mails were 
packed, and a few tapestries for hang- 
ings tied up in long rolls, and the plate 
had been buried last night in a dry well 
under the cellars of the old house; and 
the day of departure drew nigh. 

** And when the morning came, Sir 
Thomas rose betimes very early, ere it 
was yet clear. And presently he came 
slowly down the steps. He was clade 
for the journey, having his grey doublet, 
and riding hose, and boots on, and a 
purple surcoat over his left arm. And 
so he went into the room behind the 
armoury, and after a while thence into 
the armoury itself. And he took down 
his breastplate and a backpiece, and he 
chose out a prime Toledo blade, and an 
axe and two dags. 

*“ And he struck upon the bell, and 
Davy came and helped him on with his 
large gilt spurs, and buckled his ar- 
mour, trussing up the points of his 
trunk hosen carefully. And the knight 
was silent. Davy, too, spake not. 

“ And Sir Thomas went into the hall 
—-that old hall—and looked about him. 
His eyes seemed wandering, yet were 
they often intently fixed, now up at the 
roof, now along the walplate, then at 
the stained windows or at the brackets ; 
and again he would sigh. 

**So he went to the board and took 
a stoup of wine; and he ate and drank; 
and Dame Elizabeth she came in after 
a while, and brake her fast simply ; and 
then William, but he could not swallow, 
though he made assay ; and so he went 
back to his chamber, and fell on his bed 
and wept. 

** And there was a sound as of horses 
in the courtyard, and Sir Thomas looked 
at his lady, and Dame Elizabeth turned 
towards her husband; they were both 
pale, sad! And one said, ‘My lady's 
palfrey 's at the door.” And the men- 
servants looked humbly as they stood 
in the porch, and the women cried ex- 
ceeding bitterly, chafing their eyes with 
kerchiefs and aprons, after the manner 
of maid-servants. 

“ And Sir Thomas kissed his wife, 
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saying, ‘In the name o’ God, Bess!’ and 
he placed her heavily on her nag. Dame 
Elizabeth held her hands both by her 
sides. Many clungtoher. You would 
have thought she was a mother and a 
sister! No tear fell from her tender 
hazel eye ; yet you could see her breast 
heaving, and might know that the ves- 
sel of her grief was well-nigh full, and 
would soon run over the brim. 

“Patience and sorrow strove 
should express her goodliest. 

**And Mistress Dorothy, she sate 
upon a pillion behind Spigot, who rode 
on a great horse that had served in the 
wars, but was yet sound enough, having 
been cared for always. And Mistress 
Dorothy had a large basket and a shape- 
less bundle, for she carried with her 
such things as everyone had forgotten 
to pack up. 

** And Sir Thomas looked round and 
ealled ; but none knew rightly what he 
said, for his voice was choked within 
him. And he said again, ‘ William!’ 
And one went to seek ; and William had 
washed his face, and he ran through the 
corridor, and jumped down the stairs, 
three or four at a time, and so, coming 
out o’ breath, vaulted into his saddle. 
Davy also mounted, and they all moved 
on; Sir Thomas, with his lady, on his 
left hand, and their son a little behind 
them. 

**It seemed Sorrow wept to take leave 
of them. 

** And Sir Thomas kept his hat in his 
left hand with his bridle rein; and the 
gauntlet of his right hand lay across the 
holster, for he kept his hand free, many 
grasping it and kissing it. 

**On they rode through the long 
avenue of limes, passing the chestnut 
wood and the oak copse, so coming 
through the beech forest on to the vil- 


who 
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“And they would alight at the 
church ; for Parson Homily was about 
to read the Morning Service, being 
bound so to do even should none 
hearken. He was of opinion that ‘ Tis 
an idle argument and dishonest to say 
that none will hear, when, in truth, 
there be no voice.’ And, since this day 
was Wednesday, there was a Litany, so 
the vicar came out from his desk and 
knelt with the people in the aisle, on a 
little fallstool between the porch and the 
altar, and humbling themselves there ; 
amongst other things they prayed that 
the good Lord would deliver them in 
all time of their tribulation. And again, 
they besought Him to hear them, and 
succour, help, and comfort all that were 
in danger and necessity, and to preserve 
those that should travel. 

** And when this was done, and they 
Were alone, the travellers went up to the 
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rails in the chancel, and they knelt down 
there, each, Sir Thomas, and his wife, 
and their son, And after a while, they 
rose up; and the parson said, ‘ May the 
Lord fulfil the desires and petitions of 
His servants, as may be most expedient 
for them.’ And he blessed them seve- 
rally, laying his hand upon their heads, 
and so they gat them again to horse and 
rode on. 

‘* As they drew nigh to the school- 
house the buzz of voices became hushed, 
and the children stood in rows, clean and 
kempt were they as you could wish. 
They made their courtesies and rever- 
ences in arude fashion. But Sir Thomas 
said, ‘God be wi’ ye, boys and girls; 
God be wi’ ye!’ And Dame Elizabeth, 
when she saw how the little ones essayed 
to say something and could not, then it 
was that the tears flowed fast down her 
cheek ; and she was fain to alight and 
drink of the brook. 

** And they passed the pond where 
William was wont to fish. His little 
boat lay moored to the bank. William 
sighed wistfully. 

**So they come to alms-houses which 
Sir Thomas had built for Dame Eliza- 
beth’s pensioners, and for the bedesmen 
his own father's father had charged upon 
Chenies. And the old men are out of 
doors and bare-headed, kneeling down 
in the causeway; and the old women 
stand on the other side. They are all 
weeping and praying, and making great 
lamentations. 

*« And they become comforted a little 
when they hear that they shall be cared 
for still, not cast into unregarded cor- 
ners, as the use is towards old and use- 
less folk. 

** And they grieve with all heart for 
the kind knight, and the gentle dame, 
and the hopeful youth, ‘ Well-a-day!’ 
they cry, ‘well-a-day!’ And Dame 
Elizabeth now put on her muffler and 
mask, which before she had not done 
lest those who wished to take a last look 
at her should have been disappointed ; 
and she drew her mandilion about her. 
At the turn of the road, just beyond the 
alms-house yard, the travellers look 
round. If you shall have taken a last 
look at your own home or country, you 
will feel with them, I hope. Below 
them, Chenies and Claydon, steeple and 
battlement, wood and water, knoll and 
dell, bird and beast, and all the familiar 
places and things are as whilom. Nay, 
they seem more dear than ever. And 
the autumn sun glistens on the cross- 
flewry up there on the tower; and the 
church vane seems on fire. And then 
their eyes grow dim as they still look 
and look, and objects cease to be dis- 
tinct to their straining gaze. And 
though the heart of each be full—ay, 
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brim full—none can speak, and so they 
stay a while, loath to go. 

*¢ And a silly fellow passing by saith, 
‘Bless ye, Sir ‘Thomas, and save ye 
from teen!’ And the knight started, 
and he threw the lad a groat and rode 
on. 
** And the prayer of the poor and the 
infirm, of the orphan and the widow, 
and of the childless and unhappy whom 
they had comforted in the day of their 
wealth was heard; and God did bless 
Sir Thomas and his family, and after 
many days brought them back to Che- 
nies in peace.” 

From this venerable senior, who is 
entitled to take his place with Sir 
Roger De Coverley, and the squire of 
Bracebridge Hall, as an engaging por- 
trait of a fine old English gentleman, 
and who, like these worthies, has a 
foible which acts as a foil only the 
more markedly to display his virtues, 
a pardonable heraldic weakness being 
at once his pride and his dotage, we 
pass on to note another characteristic 
of our author, judging from this pub- 
lication. We cannot doubt—and 
here we feel at liberty to be very 
bold—that he is what is called a high 
Churchman ; tolerant, it may be, but 
of very decided convictions on the 
side of a uniform liturgy and an es- 
tablished church. From the great 
acquaintance his narration displays 
with the religious features of the time 
of Elizabeth, and with its peculiarly 
ecclesiastical controversies, we could 
almost suppose him an ecclesiastic 
himself, or else of near kin to ecclesi- 
astics, and familiar with their litera- 
ture. Whatsoever we quote we by no 
means pledge ourselves to approve, in 
any case, except we proclaim our ap- 
oroval in explicit terms; and, in re- 
fation to the whole bearing of our 
author’s ecclesiastical censures, we 
must own we take exception to his 
uniformly severe treatment of the 
Genevan divines. But our province 
just now is not controversy, either of 
attack or defence, so much as to put 
together certain connecting links of 
an Elizabethan romance, with a view 
to read the mind of its author, or, at 

_ least, gain an approximate idea of his 

stand-point, real and intellectual. The 

ge which follows has a certain 
interest :— 

‘* And we have a new sort who would 
fain rase out the very memory of some 
fourteen or fifteen centuries, sending 
their own ancestors to perdition in God's 
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name—fellows, look you, who would 
make a conscience of spitting in the 
church (as one said), and yet inconti- 
nently rob the holy altar. And with an 
‘open Bible’ (as they boast), which 
every one shall construe as he may be 
able—no thanks to those who preserved 
it and the tongues—begin again, for- 
sooth, without those fifty generations, 
or thereabouts, of growth and experi- 
ence. ‘All apostles;’ ‘every man his 
own prophet!’ They be painful preachers 
too. And ye shall not be saved, but 
ye hearken to them. "Tis a miracle 
that; for look you, brother, an your 
‘improvements,’ as you call them, be 
necessary, and your exhortations, the 
Word must (without them) be insuffi- 
cient. Eh? Scripture must be dark 
till you hold the candle, and your Bible 
shut. Eh? ‘Tis a dilemma for ye, 
as the schoolmen have it ; and these form 
the mass of the middle sort, and of the 
citizens here, and of the Scottish people 
at large. These latter—and for that 
cause—together with some gunpowder, 
and a little money, betrayed their sove- 
reign lady to ours. Consorters of this 
pack there be at Frankfort among the 
Almaynes, and with the Swiss at Ge- 
neva; but just now we have more to 
do with the Hollanders. 

**Now, the Earl of Leicester—and 
you know why—openly supports these 
men; my Lord Treasurer, and other 
great ones, secretly. ‘”Tis a matter, 
sir, of state policy,’ you will be told. 

“As for Sir Thumas himself, he was 
one very different fromeither. Thankful 
to be relieved from the Pope’s tyranny, 
what free English gentleman would 
trust his conscience to John Calvin or 
to John Knox? ‘’Iwere better to be 
brent outright, bodily,’ he would say, 
‘than suffer perpetual soul-maddening 
torment under their heretical, profane, 
and God-and-man-degrading preach- 
ments." 

““The Knight was, in truth, a little 
nettled when he spake thus harshly. He 
loved the usages of times gone by ; and 
he felt these men, in their mistaken zeal, 
would go nigh to turn religion out of 
churches, while their fanatic fury 
painted texts upon their banners. 

‘* He loved the usages, he revered the 
forms, which his ancestors had loved and 
revered. He wished to pray in the place 
where his fathers had prayed. As neat 
as might be, he would pray in their very 
words; for he felt he required the like 
spiritual and temporal blessings. And 
there had been commemorated special 
mercies to the Cheneys from one gene- 
ration to another, for which they used 
to be thankfulalways. And, as he kne¥ 
his neighbours were much in the same 
condition, the Knight conceived thats 
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common form would conduce mainly to 
a charitable communion ; and that when 
there shall be such mutual love and such 
joint prayers offered for each other (as 
had been set forth early in King Ed- 
ward’s time, and again by her Majesty), 
then the holy angels would look down 
from heaven, ready to carry such mect 
and charitable desires toGod Alinighty, 
and He as ready to receive them; for it 
was his notion that a Christian congre- 
gation calling thus upon God, with one 
heart and one voice, and in one reverent 
and humble posture too, look as beauti- 
fully as Jerusalem that is at peace with 
itself. And as for their sophisms who 
would make people hate these common 
prayers, they were more solid reasons 
for men of any understanding to love 
them rather. ‘Taken out o’ th’ mass- 
book!’ quotha. Ay, as gold is taken 
from the dross, the precious from the 
vile! The wise Reformers knew Rome 
would ery ‘schism! schism!’ and there- 
fore they kept all they could lawfully 
keep, being loath to give offence; as our 
blessed Saviour, being loath to offend the 
Jews at the great Reformation, kept 
divers old elements, and made them new 
sacraments and services; namely, their 
frequent washings He turned into one 
baptism ; some service of the Passover 
into the Lord's Supper! Go to, your 
mass-book is but a vain comparative ! 

**Now, Sir Thomas, when he was in 
the vein, spake with some authority in 
these matters; for the writings of the 
early English Churchimen were pleasant 
reading to him. He wus too candid not 
to be convinced by their reasons, and 
too generous to withhold his praise from 
these ‘ great martyrs,’ as he called them ; 
and he loved familiarly good Richard 
Hooker, regarding him as a ‘ judicious 
divine,’ strong and gentle as a man’s 
hand, firm and humble as a saint should 
be, holding honestly the “twixt 
Rome, look you, and Geneva. But for 
the most part, the Knight's religion was 
more of a practical than speculative 
turn. You may be sure it is the least 
€ommon in these days.” 

















ance 


The extract just given is sufficient 
to justify our allegation respecting 
the author’s views on the subject of 
religion and its external manifesta- 
tions, especially taken in connexion 
with much of a similar colour spread 
over the three volumes. But it must 
not be supposed that our romance is 
ecclesiastical to such a degree as to 
overlay its political and_ historical 
character. F'ar from it. It contains 


besides its historical elements, a very 


sweet and pleasant love passage in the 
happy fortunes of Helen Beronshaw 
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and William Cheney, enough to re- 
deem the dulness of a folio of chroni- 
cles, and light up with sunshine the 
home of tragedy itself. We may add, 
that there is not a single ecclesiastical 
personage amongst the dramatis per- 
sone of our tale. 

It will be observed from the style 
of these extracts, that our author 
imitates the phraseology of the seven- 
teenth century writers. It is so mo- 
destly performed, however, as to be 
racy und attractive, rather than, as too 
many imitations are, overdone and 
repulsive. The style approaches in 
this respect the simple archaism of 
Holy Writ, that most charming of all 
the dialects of Saxon English. 

Yet, strange to say, our persuasion 
is, that the author who exhibits so 
perfect a mastery of the Elizabethan 
English, is either an Irishman “ to the 
manner born,” or else a person who 
has resided sufficiently long in our 
country to have become acclimated 
and naturalized, acquainted like a 
native with the indescribable odour 
of turf reek and poteen; deeply read, 
too, in the strange incongruities of the 
Celtic character. We think few per- 
sons out of Ireland could have written 
the following, although the gist of our 
proof will be further on. Sir Thomas 
Cheney, his wife, his son, and young 
Essex are at breakfast : 

**Tu Ireland, now, they brew no ale. 
They have a kind of aqua vite that is 
marvellous stroug and heady. *T makes 
a man mad, look you, that will use it 
freely.” 

** Then those wild Irish must be Bed- 
lam mad.” 

‘The climate warrants them they 
say. 

** How’s that, Sir Thomas?” 

*¢ The land lies flat and boggy in the 
centre ; mountains by the coast; forests 
and lakes cover it everywhere: therefore 
'‘tisdampandrheumy. Our soldiers pe- 
rished where the natives, halinaked, best 
throve.” 

**'Then its no boot to conquer her if 
our colonies thrive not.” 

‘+ Nor ever will be! What is gained 
to-day by valour, will be lost to-morrow 
by ill-poliey.” 

**An it were not a base retreat, it 
would be well to leave the island to her 
savage kings.” 

**’f would be a murderous kindness.” 

‘* What kind of prince is the O' Niall, 
father ?” 

‘*Prince, do ye call him? Marry, 
worse than Little John on May-day! I 
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saw the late O’Niall once, drunken and 
surfeited, buried up to the throat in 
mud! ‘Twas his wont, they said, thus 
to cool his distempered body.” 

*«°T was the most fitting place; meet 
frank for such a pig!” 

*«Presently he would case himself 
bravely enough. His sons have better 
breeding.” 

**Do the women drink as freely as 
their lords, husband ?” 

** Yea, marry, Bess! Ihave in part 
seen and often heard that some gentle- 
women were so free in excess that they 
would, kneeling upon the knee and 
otherwise, drink health after health with 
the men.” 

** What ! the English-Irish ?” 

** Ay, not to speak of the wives of the 
Irish Lords, who often drink till they 
be drunken.” 

«Tis a mean to keep them in a filthy 
and a beastly sort.” 

*“*They are all given to it. Shane 
O’Niall, now, has commonly some two 
hundred tuns of wine in his cellar at 
Dundrum. When they can drink no 
more wine (which they first fill their 
bellies with) they swallow usquebaugh.” 

** What’s that ?” 

**°Tis an aqua vite, less inflaming, 
more pleasant, and more refreshing for 
a weak stomach, they say, but I mis- 
doubt them, brewed with raisins o' the 
sun, fennel-seed, and other things.” 

“T cannot but think that with civil 
government these villainous practices 
might be disused.” 

** Belike ! for when virtuously brought 
up or reformed, these mere Irish are 
such mirrors of holiness and austerity, 
that other nations retain but a shadow or 
show of devotion in comparison of them.” 

‘Tis very strange.” 

** Ay ! they are made up of contraries ; 
for, though they be naturally given to 
gluttony, when the humour takes them, 
abstinence and fasting, which these 
days make so dangerous to us, is tothem 
a familiar kind of chastisement.” 

‘*They be mainly opposite to us, 
Thomas, how is that ?” 

***Tis said they be of some other race. 
I know not; but ‘tis certain they yet 
hold to the Pope.” 

** And the Spaniard, now, should land 
in Ireland, might he hold it still, Sir 
Thomas?” 

*«*Twere odds, boy. But you must 
know these islanders are as fickle with a 
friend as with a foe. Desmond, now, 
the Great, as they called him, he would 
fight for us one day, be in rebellion the 
next. So are they all, saving the Or- 
monds, on occasion; they mainly quar- 
rel among themselves.” 

*“*Twould be something to reduce 
them to civility.” 
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Ay, my lad! your noble father be- 
thought so; andif any might do it alone 
and single handed ’twas only he. Raleigh 
now hath not the patience. There’s 
an infelicity in public work there. Men 
be thrust forward who are unfit for every 
employment ; and some admitted to 
government, who sordidly prefer their 
own private gains before the general 
good.” 


We must leave our Irish readers to 
settle their account with the Irish 
author of the above, who mixes his 
censure and commendation in a way 
that can scarcely be palatable to the 
sons and daughters of “ Brien the 
Brave,” or of that Malachy who “wore 
the collar of gold.” He writes, never- 
theless, with an esotericsagacity which 
is racy of the soil, as he does in other 
allusions to Ireland, and thus betrays 
his habitat to persons possessed of 
the logical faculty, or versed in the 
art of deduction. Our crowning evi- 
dence, which almost amounts to de- 
monstration, we take to be the follow- 
ing :— 


‘* After the Munster progress, having 
leisure, he and Squire Beronshaw, ani 
the Hampshire Esquire, all took horse, 
a little ‘meiny at their heels. Thoro 
the Pale they rode. They pilgrimage: 
as far as Trim of Saints and Tara of the 
Kings. Here were deserted abbeys 
without number scattered about a 
golden vale; mud hovels and pelting 
farms eked out with their cut stone and 
broken monuments. The first Church, 
too, of holy Patrick! But, alas! how 
desolate! Altar and font, with effigies 
and inscriptions, where were they? But 
a few sculptured coats of the earliest 
settlers had survived! Yet here was 
not the duily sacrifice taken away, for 
a very reverend vicar, the senachy or 
chronicler of those parts, was faithful. 
Rest his memory.” 


Now, vicars are not properly desig- 
nated “very reverend,” as doubtless 
our most unecclesiastical readers have 
no need to be informed, that compli- 
mentary address being reserved for 
the dignity of dean; and a deanery 
has no necessary connexion with the 


vicarage of Trim. But it does so 
happen, as those who consult the 
Clergy List may learn, that a very 
reverend dean is now the in- 
cumbent of Trim, who bears a 
name not unknown in the annals of 
antiquarian and historical research. 
It is therefore clear to us, who are 
merely on the track of an author of 
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whom we know nothing personally 
that Thomas of Swarraton must enrol 
amongst the circle of his acquaint- 
ance the aforesaid very reverend per- 
sonage, and pay the living a delicate 
compliment in the guise of the dead. 
On one thing, at least, we can pledge 
our credit for honest research — 
namely, that there is no deceased 
ecclesiastic connected with the bene- 
fice of Trim on record as a person of 
singular attainments either in his 
profession or in the domain of his- 
tory. The conclusion seems to us 
self-evident. 
We know not if we can carry our 
investigation further, nor need we. 
If we could even name the author, 
we have too much regard for the 
bienséances to be guilty of so gratui- 
tous a breach of decorum. Others 
more fortunate or less scrupulous 
than ourselves may follow the track 
we have indicated till they light upon 
their game, and hold him up by his 
proper name to the admiration of the 
advocates of clever historical fiction. 
Meanwhile, continuing our strictures 
of his handiwork, we are bound to 
say that our author bears hard upon 
Queen Bess, a person who is to us 
less of an enigma than she appears to 
many of her critics. In that Sove- 
reign of England of happy memory 
—for in popular tradition she has 
ever been good Queen Bess—the 
woman was constantly subordinated 
to the monarch. She liked well— 
none better than she—that the hom- 
age of loyalty should blend with it- 
self the warmth of court to her sex, 
that sex being ever consciously pre- 
sent to herself with its claims upon 
gallantry and tenderness of devotion; 
ut she never entertained the idea of 
yielding to the weakness of matri- 
mony, and of forfeiting her right to 
rule in the domestic as well as the 
common realm. It was natural that 
she should like the society of men; 
the well-born, the well-bred, the well- 
drest—the learned, the gallant, and 
the gay, were all around her at her 
eall ; perfectly natural that with her 
courtiers her sex should impart a 
character of a womanly rather than 
a regal intercourse at times, love 
sonnets interchanging with diplo- 
matic papers ; and perfectly natural 
that vain men should presume on this 
hon weakness and partial polic 
© entertain ambitious hopes which 
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Elizabeth herself never designed to 
mo With the sorrows of Eliza- 
veth’s reputed lovers we feel no sym- 
pathy, and without scruple condemn 
Essex of treasonous folly, pronoun- 
cing at the same time our conviction 
that his sentence was richly deserved. 
The attempted insurrection of the 
deluded earl was only a small part 
of his criminality; and we conceive 
that far too little is made of his per- 
sonal pretensions of succession to the 
crown, which, whatever may have 
been his professed object, we cannot 
doubt held a leading place in his 
plans. It answered his purpose to 
make a stalkinghorse of the Protest- 
ant interest; but the interest of a 
certain remote descendant of the 
Plantagenets, claiming the barony of 
Ferrers, of Chartley, and the Vis- 
county of Hereford, together with 
the earldom of a county bordering 
on the metropolis, lay, it is supposed, 
much nearer his heart. Essex, in 
sooth, was at his best a vain cox- 
comb, and at his worst a disappointed 
politician converted into a selfish 
demagogue and traitor. All the 
talent of our author, and all the gloz- 
ing of historians, cannot hide the 
true state of the case from our eyes. 
Whatever may have been the merits 
of Essex the father—and he died at 
least like a Christian—Essex the son 
and his sisters appear to us a sorry 
set, degenerate from their parentage, 
and unworthy of an apology or a 
regret. 

Our author treats, ina rather lively 
vein, the difficulties which the Virgin 
(Queen encountered in her endeavours 
to suppress matrimony among her 
courtiers. Her abortive efforts in this 
direction were a fresh illustration 
of the apothegm, naturam expelles. 
Celibacy, in sooth, is a somewhat 
crazy craft to sail on the Circean sea 
of court life: and so the fair Regent 
of the British Island found it. 

Thomas of Swarraton avails him- 
self of Shakspeare and Ben Jonson 
to introduce them with certain tra- 
ditionary anecdotes on the stage of 
his narrative. We know it to be 
matter of history that in Essex’s house 
were represented, early in 1598, two 
plays, not specified, before a brilliant 
assembly collected to a splendid en- 
tertainment given by the owner. 
These may have been first represen- 


tations of two plays of Shakspeare, 
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but there is no evidence to determine 
the point: our chronicler is positive, 
but history is silent. It is only just 
to the author of the Noble Traytour 
to subjoin that with the Shakspearean 
drama, as with all the contempo- 
rary polite literature, he appears to 
possess an enlarged and thorough 
acquaintance, as any one might sur- 
mise from his style, especially from 
the spirit and idiom of his dialogues. 
From the sample furnished in this 
novel of the particular kind of eru- 
dition he possesses, we should con- 
clude Thomas of Swarraton compe- 
tent to take his stand alongside 
Charles Knight, Payne Collier, and 
Orchard Halliwell, as textuary and 
commentator of the Bard of Avon. 
His dialogues, although so little re- 
ferred to in the course of our review, 


are the most characteristic portions of 


the publication, and bear upon them 
the stamp of extraordinary talent. 
How to employ that talent to the 
most telling and useful purpose it is 
difficult for us to advise. Perhaps 
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historical picture-writing—an anti- 
quarian Macaulay—were the best 
mode of working up the genealogic 
and annalistic lore which the author 
has accumulated, so as to make the 
past live on the present canvas by 
the brilliancy of his colours, and the 
ease and precision of his handling. 
Should he, however, prefer continuing 
in the walk already chosen in his 
maiden production—that of the his- 
torical novel—we trust we shall find 
him adhering, as far as may be, to 
the truth of history in his facts, 
warping nothing to his will, and en- 
deavouring to present deceased cele- 
brities in the light in which they 
challenged the observation of their 
contemporaries. There are few courses 
of literary composition, in our judg- 
ment, more worthy of censure than 
that of presenting to the regard of 
existing men a partizan-aspect of per- 
sons long since added to the eternities: 
it is unfair to the dead, and may be 
greatly injurious to the living. 





STRONG GOVERNMENT—COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 


“Ou, how magnificent are the affairs 
of government!” “ Oh, what respectis 
due to the officers of government!” 
Such is the cuckoo note taken up by 
the children in a Chinese school. The 
only topic, our missionaries tell us, 
which interests a company of Chinese 
literati, is the scale of government 
pay and promotion, in England. The 
“whip” of the House of Commons, 
or the Secretary of the Treasury, 
would “open doors” of sympathy in 
Chinese hearts which plain preaching 
never can. The Chinaman lives in a 
state which like the cobbler’s stall, 
serves him “for parlour, kitchen, and 
all ;’ the State is law, physic, and 
divinity ; the State is the United Ser- 
vice and Marines, Ordnance, and En- 
gineers. The State is a vast network 
of place, pension, and preferment; 


Government, the great employer of 


men and contractor for work. Hence 
to rise in life is to rise in the State, 
and to become a mandarin, the point 
of ambition with all. In a tea garden, 
or saloon by the wayside, or in a 
public mart in the city, will be seen 
a quack, mounted on a rostrum, lectur- 
ing on the science of jurisprudence 


and political economy to a large 
audience of labouring men, sitting 
before rows of benches, each having 
his cup of tea before him or long pipe 
in his mouth. Here they sit in a row 
swallowing up these regaling lessons 
on administrative powers, which are 
to shine forth resplendently, if not in 
their own persons, yet eal in some 
of their remotest posterity; for to rule 
is the ambition of all, and the ladder 
of life is only climbed up the rounds 
of office promotion. 

Now there are Chinese out of China; 
the official mind at home is quite as 
ready to cry out, “ Oh, how magnifi- 
cent is the State! how much we owe 
to our Government!” as the little 
literati in a Chinese school. There 
are mandarins in our House of Lords 
who are quite of Yeh’s opinion, that 
the country wants a strong govern- 
ment; and as it is proposed to bring 
Yeh to England to study popular in- 
stitutions, the noble aed who has 
written on Parliamentary reform 
should be sent in exchange, to perfect 
his theory of what a strong govern- 
ment should be in China. 

“You see, my Lord, with how little 
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wisdom the world is governed,” is the 
opposite of the Chinese sentiment, 
“Oh, how magnificent is the State!” 
The one theory fiourishes best in the 
far East, the other in the far West. A 
“States-man” and a Chinaman are at 
the opposite poles in this as in many 
other things; and we in Europe are 
looking either east or west according 
as we belong to the retrograde or the 
party of progress. 

We cannot shut our eyes to the fact, 
that over three-fourths of Europe 
Chinese ideas of state interference 
prevail, at least in high places. There 
are only two or three corners of Eu- 
rope—as in Belgium, Sardinia, Switz- 
erland—where the people count for 
anything. The State is the magnifi- 
cent wig, with symmetrical curls, fall- 
ing in a surf of powder over the 
shoulders, which hides the baldness of 
the head underneath. The JZ’ #tat 
cest Moi, the State, like the Grand 
Monarque of yore, who set the fashion, 
has grown bald in many parts of 
Europe, and a strong government 
must not show the nakedness albeit of 
a bare head. And so wigs modelled 
on the Grand Monarque block are in 
fashion in all the courts of Europe; 
and England, who wishes to wear her 
natural head of hair is called on to 
powder those young locks of freedom 
which she will not poll or shave. 

In a burst of indignation, young 
England has kicked an officious barber 
down stairs, but offers to surrender 
on the question of powder. To drop 
metaphor, we will not give up our 
right of asylum, even at the price of 
our alliance with France; but the 
passport nuisance may be laid on. If 
the tyranny of fashion require it, 
Englishmen will take out a paper at 
the Foreign Office, to vouch that they 
are true men and no assassins. If it 
is the humour of kings to insist on 
such shreds and patches of respecta- 
bility, we will patch and powder to 
please them when we visit their states, 
which shall be as seldom as possible. 

“How magnificent, then, is the 
‘State’” on the Continent, which 
takes thought for everything. Like 
in China, it farms, brews, bakes, is a 
maid of all work and jack of all trade; 
there is not a little family pie from 
Dieppe to Odessa, that it has not a 
finger in. Happy people who have 
only to sit and be spoon-fed by the 
State ladle. Joyful mother of chil- 
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dren, she hands them up like Norma, 
in the burlesque, to Adalgisa : 
‘* To keep them from the gutter, 
And feed their precious little mouths 
With lots of bread and butter.” 

But this theory of a parental go- 
vernment has its inconveniences. The 
paterfamilias of millions often provides 
so badly for his large family that he 
neither feeds them himself nor allows 
them to feed themselves. A strong 
government often turns out to be one 
strong only to oppress, not to redress. 
Strong to maintain its own power, 
not to use that power for the general 
good. Witness the state of things in 
Naples: the strong government that 
could capture on the high seas a ship- 
load of misguided enthusiasts, and 
could outrage every law of nature and 
nations—-this strong government of 
the adorable and absolute Ferdinand— 
could not stir itself to dig out the 
bodies of its own buried children 
from the ruins of the late awful earth- 
quake, or feed its starving progeny. 
Truly a paternal despotism, though 
evil to strangers, should know how to 
give food gifts to its children; but in 
‘Naples, when they ask for bread they 
give them a stone, and for an egg 
offer them a scorpion. 

With such strong governments we 
in England will have nothing to do; 
we will be the “Know Nothings” of 
continental complications, and put 
the Straits of Dover between us 
and passports, police, and a silent or 
sycophant press. “Be not partaker 
of other men’s sins,” should be the 
watchword of British diplomacy. We 
will abhor propagandism of all kinds; 
and as we have too often left the peo- 
ple to the tender mercies of their 
prince, so we leave princes to the 
tender mercies of their people. 

We shall get no thanks, it is true, 
from either side. Mazzini and Fer- 
dinand will both denounce us as per- 
fidious Albion ; but we shall gain the 
respect in the long run of all true 
lovers of liberty, who will see that 
a constitution is not propagated by 
grafts but from seed, and that till the 
soil is prepared it is useless dibbling 
holes or dropping in seed which never 
strikes. 

The foreign policy of England has 
been marked for her by nature. She 
is and ought to be in a state of isola- 
tion to the strong governments of the 
Continent. Their people are not as 
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her people, or their principles as hers. 
She has no dynasties to prop or Holy 
Alliances to keep together; and the 
best thing that could happen us would 
be, if our diplomatic service was car- 
ried on by “Our own Correspondents,” 
and the Foreign Ofttice affairs trans- 
ferred to Printing-house Square. De- 
signs have been sent in for the best 
plan of a new Foreign Office, and 
somewhere or other in Whitehall a 
huge erection in the Venetian style 
will rise to remind us that we are part 
of the European system. Could we 
adopt Carlyle’s suggestion, and put a 
live coal under the old Foreign Office, 
it would save the country many 
dreary estimates, and we should have 
one national burden less. A Consti- 
tutional State like ours should have 
as little to do as possible with foreign 
affairs. We are unequally yoked with 
strong governments. Weare no match 
for them in finesse—they are no match 
with us in hearty demonstration of 
popular feeling. As for the poor op- 
pressed “nationalities” of Europe, 
God help them if their trust is ina 
Foreign Office like ours. The light of 
liberty we show them is buta wrecker’s 
light, to lure them onto the rocks and 
then leavethem. Whig and Tory are 
the same in this. Of the two the 
most liberal ministry at home is the 
most treacherous abroad. Well would 
it have been for Italy if the Foreign 
Office had long ceased to exist ; if 
Minto had been sent to the Falkland 
Islands, and the most noble Marquess 
of Normanby made plenipotentiary 
to Queen Pomare. We have with- 
drawn our ambassador from Naples. 
At Rome, thanks to James the Second, 
our Foreign Office only keeps a consul; 
and if we had the courage to do the 
same in Florence, Italy would be re- 
lieved from the incubus of our unnatu- 
ral alliance with her oppressors. It 
will be a glad day for freedom when 
the diplomatic service of England is 
reduced to a few consuls-general, re- 
siding in the capitals. hen noble 
lords and honourable attachés will 
be provided for at home; and embassy 
hotels turned to their legitimate use, 
as houses of entertainment for roving 
ene. There is not a capital 
in Europe in which there is not al- 
ready a Hotel de la Grande Bretagne. 
The Maitre d’Hotel is the real pleni- 
potentiary, and the garcon who bows 
in Smith, Jones, ond suite, the only 
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attaché that we ever desire to employ. 
As to ministers “extraordinary,” the 
Times keeps them already, and not at 
the public cost. 

It is melancholy to think that in 
the noble science of politics we are 
as backward as our ancestors were in 
medicine. They paid surgeons for 
stopping the vital functions by their 
vile drastics, caustics, cathartics. The 
patient’s only chance of recovery was 
to be given over, and those whom the 
physician failed to kill, kind nature 
cured. So in politics, especially in 
foreign affairs, constitutional freedom 
has always been wounded in “the 
house of her friends.” Our diplo- 
matic service—the most expensive of 
all—has conciliated neither princes 
nor people in Europe ; and the only 
road to reform is to break up these 
establishments altogether ; and by 
hiding the Foreign Office in the ob- 
scurest corner of London, show to all 
foreigners that Great Britain has dis- 
solved all partnership with the strong 
governments of Europe, and is going 
to set them the good example of stay- 
ing at home and minding her own 
affairs. 

To simplify the machine of state 
seems to us the secret of political 
wisdom. Of the guantula sapientia 
with which the world’s affairs are 
governed, the least part of all is in a 
free state adopting the machinery of 
a despotic. An English minister 
aping the ideas of a Nesselrode or a 
Metternich, is either the most use- 
less or the most mischievous man in 
the country. Happily he can do little 
harm. We have come almost to the 
state of fixity in regard to public 
affairs. The country governs itself. 
A Christian lady, the pattern of her 
sex—as daughter, wife, mother—holds 
in her hand the small golden globe 
which is the fancied emblem of the 
British Empire ; but the Queen no 
more holds the earth in the hollow 
of her hand than Downing-street 
governs the empire. To the country 
at large the minister in office is a 
little more important than the parish 
officer. 
office, the proverb about a live dog and 
sae lion must have been made for 

im. 

All this is the happy result of our 
increasing civilization. The benevo- 
lent Bastiat once said, that the day 
would come when machines would 
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do the work of scavengers, and we 
should have to bribe a man with the 
wages of a prime minister to sweep 
the crossings. When the march of 
intellect shall have turned street 
sweepers into premiers, what will 
become of premiers! The race will 
be as defunct as mastodons and mam- 
moths. Strong governments will dis- 
appear, standing armies dissolve 
away, and policemen be disbanded, 
as men grow more capable of self- 
control. This millennium is still 
future—but so are the dark ages 
past: and if we have not yet uni- 
versal peace, the state of war is 
over. 

A strong government, that many 
still hanker after, is an institution 
admirable only as handcuffs or a 
strait waistcoat. It proves nothing 
but the wickedness of the society 
that calls for it. Strong government 
and a virtuous people are, then, in an 
inverse ratio. Handcuffs are for 
hands, and these of the picking and 
stealing sort. No one ever said (out 
of Bedlam or Bow-street) that hands 
were made to fit handcuffs. 

Thus the wish of every true patriot 
should be for a strong people and a 
weak government. But how are we 
to begin? Are we to take the hand- 
cufts off, and try enslaved people, as we 
do juveniles, “on honour;” or are we to 
keep the handcuffs on till a people 
are fit to be free? Undoubtedly the 
former. Slip off the handcufts and ex- 
cesses will follow; but these excesses 
cure themselves. The people settle 
down into a vigilance committee of 
their own rights, and universal li- 
cence is stopped by universal law. It 
has been so over and over again in 
America, and would be in Europe, if 
rulers had but the courage to try. 

We take it, then, to be no mark 
of progress, but rather of decline, 
when governments grow stronger and 

ople weaker. The race has gone 
yack wherever this is the case. In 
Europe, at present, there are but two 
or three states progressing in the 
right direction. The military mo- 
narchies are all either gone back or 
standing still. What France has lost 
by a strong government and a weak 
reer opinion can never be told. 

t would be unsafe to tell Frenchmen, 
and useless to tell Englishmen, how 
great that loss has been. We have 
no call to propagandism; and if 
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Frenchmen can endure a gagged 
press and a ubiquitous police, it is no 
concern of ours. But, at least, we 
may insist that we do not copy the 
French style in England. We have 
no wish, nothwithstanding Earl Grey, 
for a strong government at home, at 
least; and are resolved, as faithful 
watchmen, to sound alarm at an 
approach to that state of things whic 
rules on the Continent, in which li- 
berty has got her “ quietus” from the 
** bare bodkin” of martial law. 

Dear reader, do not misunderstand 
us; we are not democrats, or level- 
lers, or fifth monarchy men. The 
evils of over-government will never 
be cured by setting up one form in- 
stead of another. emocracy will 
not remedy the ills of tyranny. To 
fly from one tyrant to many is to do 
as Diogenes, to stamp on Plato’s 
pride with greater. 

The evils of the continental system 
lie deeper than many suppose. We 
see Naples, for instance, with its 
sovrano assoluto e unico—its irrespon- 
sible police—its brutal soldiery. All 
these are but the symptoms of evil, 
the disease lies far beneath: it lies in 
the want of all moral life and energy 
in the people themselves. The priest 
prophesies falsely, and the people 
love to have it so. They are trivial, 
and therefore are put off with trifles ; 
superstitious, and therefore imposed 
upon by shameless frauds : the sports 
of children satisfy the child. 

Now, the less men think and act 
for themselves the more others will 
undertake to act for them. Talk not 
of the usurpation of kingship and 
priestcraft; mourn rather over the 
abdication by a people of their civil 
and religious rights. “ Recepit non 
rapuit” was William the Third’s 
motto. James had abdicated, and 
so (convenient fiction!) the throne 
was vacant, and he stepped into it. 
“The receiver is as bad as the thief,” 
was Dean Swift’s translation of the 
above motto. True; but, if our li- 
berties have been left unprotected, 
the usurper is only “half a knave :” 
the people who allow it are already 
“all a slave.” 

So far, then, from statescraft ad- 
vancing with advancing civilization, 
we hold the true law of progress to 
be the opposite. We do not admire 
strong governments, nor contemplate 
with satisfaction whole races of men 
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“of no understanding, whose mouths 
must be held with bit and bridle.” 

The most progressive people on 
the face of the earth is our own 
Anglo-Saxon race; but with us the 
restraints of state protection have 
been fewest, and are becoming fewer 
every day. Free trade, free printing. 
The State has gradually withdrawn 
its patronage from these; and see 
how we have travelled on in the 
race of progress. Has trade suffered 
because the age of protection and 
bounties has ceased? What are the 
evils of a free press compared to 
those where the press is gagged! 
The State, in fact, is with us di- 
minishing in influence according as 
we advance in civilization. In a 
perfect society, which is only ideal 
at “aga gg if ever to be ac- 
tual on earth, God only knows 
the State will have disappeared al- 
together; law will have withdrawn 
its authority from without to with- 
in man’s heart, and there will be 
none to coerce for there will be 
none to offend. 

It is truly deplorable, then, to 
observe in modern Europe govern- 


ments growing stronger instead of 


weaker under advancing civilization. 
In Germany, for instance, as well 
as in France, we have a people as 
highly cultivated as our own. Know- 
ledge is power; yet here we find 
knowledge perverted to make men 
powerless, to destroy self-reliance, 
and to throw them on the State 
for guidance and control. 

Is it not strange that by no 


race but our own is the secret of 


self-government understood; that 
the State still keeps grown men in 
statu pee nllari, dictating what they 
shall believe, what they shall read, 
with whom they shall teach, where 
they may travel. Whole nations 
live under a surveillance such as 
ticket-of-leave men do not endure 
from us. 

We, in these islands, are only 
beginning to see that a strong go- 
vernment is one thing, a united 
and happy people another thing. 
Our, neighbours on the Continent 
have not even got as far as this. 
The Chinese theory of government 
by the machine of State is still as- 
cendant as ever. Here and there a 
philosopher is in advance of his 
age; and a statesman like M. Guizot 
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can enunciate the truth “that it is 
a gross delusion to believe in the 
sovereign power of political ma- 
chinery ;” frat still le rot est Petat 
throughout nearly the whole of 
Europe. Even Germany is. still 
dreaming of a paternal government, 
and trusting to police and magis- 
trates in cases where an Englishman 
looks to himself and his neighbours. 
“Every Prussian,’ we are told by 
the Z'imes’ correspondent, “ carries 
a gens d@arme in his bosom. Wo- 
men,’ the same amusing writer 
says, “wear stays, and are not only 
not inconvenienced by them, but 
feel themselves very unsupported 
and weak if at any time obliged 
to go without them. To men this 
constant pressure, this restraint on 
all their movements, and almost on 
their breathing, would be intoler- 
able. In Prussia the entire people 
wear stays—police stays—put on 
them by the Beamten, and would 
feel very helpless if deprived of 
the support.” 

France is as backward as Ger- 
many. A strong government is as 
much the cry of the democratic 
arty as even of the absolutist. 
Tous Blane desires that the govern- 
ment should be the supreme regu- 
lator of ail production. Free trade 
is not dreamed of in the philosophy 
of the French socialists and demo- 


crats. Strangely enough, extremes 
meet, and a strong government is 


alike the ideal of the most de- 
spotic and the most democratic 
minds in Europe: the one begins 
with every thing for the people, 
and ends with nothing by them ; 
the other begins with every thing 
by the people, and ends with no- 
thing for them. But whether it be 
the absolutism of one or of all; 
universal suffrage, or no suffrage at 
all, government is still the same 
centralized system of State interfe- 
rence. In England and America 
we have long thought the best go- 
vernment to be one in which there 
were the fewest possible checks to 
personal liberty. In France and 
Germany their contrivance is how 
to exercise the utmost possible sur- 
veillance without putting a stop to 
all personal liberty. With us the 
ticket-of-leave is only for an ex- 
cepted few; with them the whole 
public is out on a ticket-of-leave, 
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and has to report itself to the po- 
lice at every turn. 

It is not to be wondered at, with 
Europe in the state it is, we are 
jealous of our national liberties. We 
are an under-governed people, we 
admit, and are thankful for it. We 
will not take in our waistcoats be- 
cause our neighbour wears stays: we 
had rather not purchase symmetry at 
the price of respiration: and if a 
strong government cannot be had 
without tight lacing, we will put up 
with loose habits, and an occasional 
“hitch” like that with which Jack 
keeps his suspenderless, unstrapped 
continuations about his hips. 

The good old excuse for a strong 
government is, how are we to carry 
on the king’s government without it. 
If ministers exist only by sufferance 
of the country, who is to take care of 
the country! We answer, like Queen 
Anne’s chancellor, take care of “good 
measures” and the country will take 
care of itself. What the pennies are 
to the pounds, that good and whole- 
some reforms are to the constitution. 
The best minister is the one who is 
thus pennywise, and by small and 
timely reforms keeps the whole nation 
sound and vigorous. 

Instead of a strong government let 
us desire a strong and united people. 
The perfection of good government is 
when we neither know or care who is 
“in” and who is “ out,” as the perfec- 
tion of health is that of the coun- 
tryman who never knew he had a 
constitution. 

Such a state of things cannot, of 
course, be understood on the Conti- 
nent. The government there takes 
the initiative in everthing; with us 
it only follows in the wake of public 
opinion. A wise government with us 
is a weak one, precisely because it 
waits: abroad, a government that 
waited thus would be set down as in- 
capable, and driven from power. M. 
Guizot, for instance, understood too 
well for himself and for France the 
forms of our free constitution: he at- 
tempted to carry them out under im- 
possible conditions. Even so acute a 
statesmen as Count Cavour seems to 
have misunderstood Sir Robert Peel’s 
character. He takes it as a mark of 
timidity and irresolution that Sir 
Robert waited so long before he would 
introduce his free-trade measure. He 
should have led, Count Cavour thinks, 
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not followed public opinion. Such a 
spirited policy may do in Sardinia, 
but not with us. Sir Robert Peel 
knew his countrymen, and therefore 
let the movement work its way in 
public opinion before adopting it. It 
is only a weak statesman that asks for 
a strong government, as it is a timid 
swimmer that must be buoyed with 
bladders. To keep afloat, a govern- 
ment has only to throw itself on 
the people: the voice of the country 
will surely bear it up, if it will not 
sink itself by its own imbecility. 

It is worth remarking that the two 
strongest governments that have ever 
carried on the affairs of England since 
the Revolution have been also the 
corruptest. The Walpole ministry, 
which lasted for twenty years of 
George the Second’s reign, and the 
Eldon ministry, which, under one 
chief or another, carried the country 
through the war of the French Revo- 
lution, were, undoubtedly, strong go- 
vernments ; but neither Walpole’s 
Whiggism or Eldon’s Toryism can 
claim the credit of one measure for 
the real advancement of the country. 
Whatever advance was made under 
the dead weight of a strong govern- 
ment was made in spite of it; cer- 
tainly not through itsinfluence. We 
have no desire, then, to see a ministry 
installed on the Treasury benches, 
not by sufferance, but by command. 
We do not admire the manners of a 
drill-yard in the House of Commons, 
and a premier with the absolute 
power of a Commander-in-Chief. 

The Great Duke, who had been 
bred in camps, might be excused for 
asking how he was to carry on the 
king’s government in face of a tur- 
bulent House of Commons; his habits 
of command unfitted him for taking 
the sense of an elective body, and 
bowing to the decision of a division 
list. But to take the Duke’s senti- 
ment as an expression of a great con- 
stitutional maxim is to betray ignor- 
ance of the entire meaning of consti- 
tutional government. 

The country has only just shaken 
off one of those strong governments : 
strong in nepotism—strong in a kind 
of prestige gained from the failure of 
others—above all, strong in a House 
returned under the cry, “ Palmerston 
for ever.” The Whigs had begun to 
suspect that their strength was to 
stand still, At last they have been 
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undeceived. They mistook the sleep- 
ing whale for an island, and forgot 
that ay is a very odd fish, 
and plays strange pranks with those 
who eat, drink, and are merry on its 
broad back. 

A ministry courting popularity is 
an opportunity not to be lost by 
those who have anything to urge on 
public attention. While the ministry, 
then, are still on their good behaviour, 
and before the insolence of office has 
crept over the new-comers on the 
Treasury benches, we wish to pledge 
them on the questicn of competitive 
examinations. 

It is but three years ago since the 
system of competitive examination 
was wrung from the grasp of patron- 
age. It has hardly been given a fair 
trial when those who are interested 
in monopolising state appointments 
pronounce it a failure, and proceed to 
dispose of it accordingly. As the 
country would not permit the com- 
petitive system to be set aside at 
once, and by a stroke of the pen, soa 
mixed principle between competition 
and patronage is proposed. It is 
suggested that the minister shal] no- 
minate the candidates who shall go in 
for examination, and that out of these 
the examiners shall recommend the 
best answerers to be appointed by 
the minister. In this scheme the 
form only of the competitive exami- 
nation is kept—the spirit and essence 
are gone. The life of competition is 
that the lists are open to all comers. 
If this person may be set aside, or 
that; or if permission to compete 
must be secured before the candidate 
can present himself to the examiner, 
what is to prevent the return of the 
old reign of favouritism under a new 
and specious disguise? Detur dig- 
niort is still the — plea of the 
man in office, who is appointing his 
nephew in a roundabout way to a 
place to which he went direct under 
the old plan. It is only fetching a 
compass, and coming by a tack or two 
into the old harbour of patronage, 
instead of sailing straight in by a 
direct appointment. 

A recommendation first and an ex- 
amination afterwards are like two 

ood things that spoil each other. 

hey are two tests, one of which 
neutralizes the other. The minister 
who recommends has satisfied him- 
self that the recommended candidate 
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is qualified in all other respects save 
those of head knowledge: but if he is 
thus far eligible, it seems cruel to re- 
ject him, after raising his hopes, for 
want of certain technical knowledge 
which he could get up afterwards if 
required. The quantum of know- 
ledge would seldom be wanting to 
one who had the quantum of interest 
first. Cowper well says :— 
* Lucrative offices are seldom lost 
For want of powers proportioned to the 
0st. 
Give e’en a dunce the employment it 
requires. 
A business with an income at its heels 
Furnishes always oil for its own wheels.” 


On the other hand, if the educa- 
tional standard is to be the test, why 
require a minister's permit to com- 
pete. Either let all be examined or 
none ; either let head knowledge 
wholly decide, or not be brought in 
at all: but to send young men as you 
send young horses to pass a veteri- 
nary, is to pass off a fudge for a real 
measure of administrative reform. 

This compromise between appoint 
ments for merit solely, or by inte- 
rest solely, cannot last. One or 
other must give way; and unless 
the country speak out now, it may 
for ever hereafter hold its tongue. 
Lord Panmure’s proposal to revive 
Sandhurst, and admit young men 
to compete for the honour of spend- 
ing two or three years at an ex- 
yensive military school, is an under- 
frand attempt to bring back the 
old days of Patronage. Free trade 
in education is all we demand. 
Let the schools and colleges through- 
out the three kingdoms train offi- 
cers for the army as well as Sand- 
hurst. By all means let there be 
a military academy there, and let 
students pay there as dearly as 
they now do; and let the estab- 
lishment, as it easily may, be self- 
supporting. The advantages of such 
a course of military education will 
tell for those who go in for their 
final examination for a commission; 
and parents will have inducements 
enough to send their sons there. 
But let there be no monopoly of 
commissions to one school. Sand- 
hurst men will make all the better 
officers because they won their 
commission in open competition with 
the schools of all England ; and the 
Queen will be all the better served 
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because a commission in her army 
is open to any well educated, and 
well recommended young man of 
eighteen who can carry off the 
prize of an ensigncy in fair com- 
petition with other youths of the 
same age and class as himself. 

There are some specialties of a 
military education that Sandhurst 
can better furnish than either pub- 
lie schools or private academies. 
If the duties of an officer began 
and ended with those of a drill- 
serjeant, then by all means begin 
with boys at sixteen, and let them 
work through Sandhurst. But as 
any young man who is not a born 
lubber is out of the awkward squad 
in a month after he joins his regi- 
ment, we see no necessity for two 
years’ preparatory training in the du- 
ties of a drill-serjeant, and heartily 
despise the pedantry that can sup- 
pose it requisite. 

Lord Panmure has for the pre- 
sent retired into private life; and 
General Peel, who ~ only breathed 
hitherto of the fresh air of oppo- 
sition, has made some concessions 
to the schoolmasters of England. 
Patronage has been heaten back 
for the present; but the country 
must be on its guard. It will 
not give up its own without a 
struggle, and under one excuse or 
other will try to damage this ef- 
fort of the people to put the right 
man in the right place. 

The cause of Patronage against 
Competitive Examination has put 
forward Earl Grey as its champion. 
The noble lord has written two 
hundred and more dull pages to 
prove that we are not ready yet 
for a Reform Bill; that we are 
going fast enough towards a de- 
mocracy already; and that a drag- 
chain on the wheel of popular liberty 
is indispensably necessary. In 1780, 
Dunning moved his celebrated re- 
solution against the increase of the 
power of the crown. In 1858, Lord 
Grey would, if he could, make a 
motion in the contrary direction. 
The Royal George was keeled over 
too much in those days to the side 
of the crown, and began to fill in 
through her starboard port-holes ; 
Lord Grey proposes now to heel her 
over to the eel and to make the 
water rushing in at one side a force- 
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yump to drive out the water she 
nas taken in at the other. To 
avoid one extreme by incurring the 
opposite is not a very profound 
reach of statesmanship. To keep 
down democracy by calling it bu- 
reaucracy is the sum and substance 
of Ear] ok wisdom. 

Lord Grey has many notable rea- 
sons against the system of compe- 
titive examinations. After the usual 
commonplace, that a test of intellect 
is of no use, because we cannot hit 
on a test of virtue; which amounts 
to this, that a hat is no use with- 
out an umbrella as well — Lord 
Grey gives us a most original and 
peculiar reason for preferring the old 
system of patronage. Competitive 
examination will draw the best 
men into the public offices. Now, 
if you get talent you must pay 
for it. Instead of the old “cheap 
and nasty” class of Government 
clerks the country will get a first- 
rate article, and must be prepared 
to pay a first-rate price accordingly. 
Think of Government place and 
pension put up on the principle of 
a Dutch auction, and knocked down 
to the lowest bidder. Instead of 
clerks advertising, “Wanted, a com- 
fortable office-stool, with little to 
do; salary no object,” we shall 
have Secretaries of State advertis- 
ing, “wanted, a cheap office-clerk, 
to kill time; talents no object.” 

We do not believe that dulness 
is ever got dirt-cheap. It is always 
dear dirt. The dearest commodity 
an employer ever kept on hand is 
a useless underpaid official. “ Wis- 
dom is above rubies.” So says 
Solomon; and so say these city men 
who hire a clerk on the task-work 
principle. Hard work and good 
pay is cheaper, they think, in the 
end. But Lord Grey thinks differ- 
ently. Competitive examinations 
would bring too much of this wis- 
dom to Downing-street, and sala- 
ries would have to be raised, and 
subordinates presume to know more 
than their superiors, and all man- 
ner of confusion ensue; so to stave 
off these evils the old plan must 
be retained. To every complaint of 
blunder, indolence, and incapacity of 
Government clerks, Downing-street 
can answer the country, “ What 
can you expect for the money? 
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We bought this rummage lot cheap ; 
and if you don't like your bargain 
you may leave it.” 

The country has too great a stake 
in this question of Competitive Ex- 
aminations to let Patronage off with 
such easy excuses. It is resolved to 
have the right man in the right place 
cost what it may. 

It is wonderful to remark, how 
jealous patronage is of the public 
purse, when any case of abuse is 
opened out. Our soldiers have been 
poisoned, and the barracks of our 
crack regiments have been worse than 
the Chinese “stink pots.’ We are 
told by the Horse Guards that it is 
entirely a matter of money, and that 
if we wish for pure air, we must pay 
for it. Sowe are told in the Govern- 
ment offices, if we want wranglers 
and prizemen, the country must pay 
for it. Greek and the calculus are 
like kid gloves and glazed boots, 

urely a matter of money; and that if 
it is the country’s whim to hire public 
servants deep in roots and fractions, 
it must pay for its whim, as a gentle- 
man does who engages his gentleman’s 

entleman to wear a white tie and 
nand round champagne on state occa- 
sions. 

Theauthor of Latter-day Pamphlets 
has a very different view of cheap 
clerks from my Lord Grey. “ Who 
are available,’ he asks, “to your 
offices in Downing-street? All the 
gifted souls who are born to you in 
this generation. These are appointed 
by the true eternal divine right, 
which will never become obsolete, to 
be your governors and administrators; 
and precisely as you employ them or 
neglect to employ them, will your 
State be favoured of Heaven or dis- 
favoured. This noble young soul, you 
can have him on either of two condi- 
tions ; and on one of them, since he is 
here in the world, you must have him : 
as your ally and coadjutor, or, failing 
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that, as your natural enemy ; which 
shall it be? I consider that every 
government convicts itself of infatua- 
tion and futility, or absolves and jus- 
tifies itself before God and manaccord- 
ing as it answers this question. With 
all sublunary entities, this is the ques- 
tion of questions. What talent is 
born in yout How do you employ 
that? The crop of spiritual talent 
that is born to you of human noble- 
ness and intellect and heroic faculty, 
this is infinitely more important than 
your crops of cotton or corn, or wine, 
or herrings, or whale oil, which the 
newspapers record with such anxiety 
every season.” 

The country will certainly have to 
chose between such counsels as the 
foregoing and the Earl Grey’s plan of 
cheap clerks. We would commend 
to the noble Lord to go into the mar- 
ket for the old bank pens, which after 
sundry boilings and nibbings, are made 
up in boxes to do lady’s work. In 
the same way discarded city clerks, 
used-up bank officials, castaways from 
bubble insurance companies, could be 
got cheap for the public service. 
Young blood from the Universities, 
with prizes behind and fellowships 
before them, my be wanted for the 
public service; but drudges who can 
copy, cypher, and ask no questions, 
can be got cheap. So, on the plausible 
ground of economy, patronage will 
resume her sway at the public offices, 
and the reign of the Dunciad begin 
again for ever and a day in Downing- 
street. 

The more questions are asked on 
this subject by independent members 
the better satisfied the country will be. 

Competitive Examination, if left 
with any ministry, Whig or Tory, will 
be left with a careless nurse, who will 
put it to bed, overlie it, and awake 
surprised to find its young charge 
smothered under the pillows of Pa- 
tronage. 
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h THE BATTLE. 
y A CANTATA FOR MUSIC. 
l- 
;- BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY, 
1- [This Cantata is written at the suggestion of one of our most eminent composers. The 
h restrictions which an adaptation for music impose both upon the rhythm and the treatment of a 
7 subject forbid one dealing with so fine a theme for description and imagery as largely as it 
° merits. When the baton and the pen come in conflict, there is nothing for it but a compro- 
2 mise ; and I have usually found in such cases that the latter has to make the larger concessions. } 
) 
nt I.— BEFORE THE BATTLE. 
e- - p 
y, The pall of the night falleth down on the plain 
an - Where the weary hosts lie ’till the coming of day, 
ec, - And death-like their sleep, till the trumpet again 
he Shall wake them to muster in haste for the fray. 
ty § No sound, save the challenge at intervals given, 
to No light, save the watch-fires that fitfully burn, 
a. And the silence of earth and the darkness of heaven 
of | But prelude war’s thunders and lightnings at morn. 
nd But hearts in that silence are voiceful in prayer, 
ar- And souls find a light in the gloom of that sky ; 
iter While ministrant angels are watching to bear 
- 4 The ery of each suppliant spirit on high. 
n § 
rks, | And dear ones at home, thro’ the dark, stilly night, 
rom Keep vigil of prayer in the soldier’s abode ; 
1 be And the pone of hearts, though far-severed, unite 
rice. With the warriors’ prayer at the throne of their God. 
ties, 
hips 1l.—THE PRAYER. 
the tod of Hosts! when morning’s light 
can Wakes our legions for the fight, 
ions, ff Clothe with might each patriot man, 
sible FF Fight Thou for us in the van 
will With thy marshalled angel-throng : 
ices Each heart make brave and every arm make strong. 
“i Chorus of) __+ ' s ies 
egin Angels |} Each heart make brave and every arm make strong. 
1ing- ‘ . 
Lord, the issues of the strife 
don ff Are with Thee, or death or life. 
abers fy In Thy cause while still we fight 
Ibe. F Naught 7'hy warriors can affright. 
left Thine to live and Thine to die— 
alll Thine in defeat and Thine in victory. 
> will Chorus—Thine in defeat and Thine in victory. 
— Blest he, who lives till day is done, 
large 


, To see the hard-fought battle won, 
f Pa & To grasp his comrade’s hand and hear 
The trump’s glad note, the victor’s cheer. 
More blest, who gives his life for Thee— 
The Christian yields the grave no victory. 
Chorus—The Christian yields the grave no victory. 


Lord, if at this hour will come 
Thoughts of dear ones in our home, 
Thou know’st the love that soldiers feel 
Makes the heart flesh—the sinews steel. 
God of battles hear our prayer, 
Keep all our loved ones in Thy holy care. 
Chorus—God of battles hear the soldier’s prayer, 
Keep all his loved ones in Thy holy care. 
VOL. LIL.—NO. CCCV, 
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The Battle. [May, 
III.—AFTER THE BATTLE. 


The battle’s roar is heard no more, 

The sulphurous war-cloud floats away, 
The sinking sun gleams redly on 

That gory field at close of day. 


The foemen yield the hard-fought field, 
Their squadrons fly along the plain, 

Till the trumpet-blast recalls at last 
Pursuing victors back again. 


Then comrades clasp in joyful grasp 
Each battle-grimed and bloody hand, 
And the tear is shed for the comrade dead, 
No more to join the martial band. 


The battle’s done, the day is won! 
Out bursts, the triumph-shouts between, 
From trump sublime and cymbal chime 
Old Albion’s hymn, “Gop savE THE QUEEN.” 
{The National Anthem follows.] 


IV.—NIGHT. 


Solemn Night, descending slowly, 
Hides that field of blood and strife ; 
And the stars serene and holy 
Guard the slumbering soldier’s life. 


On that tranquil, out-spread heaven 
Gaze a little Christian band, 
Yearningly, as men at even 
Spy far off their fatherland. 


Safe among the dead, the living 
Lift their hearts and voices there 

In a hymn of high thanksgiving 
To the Great Deliverer. 


V.—THE HYMN. 


Praise the Lord of Battles, 
Praise the Lord Most High ; 
Our God is a strong tower, 
A refuge always nigh. 
His voice is like the thunder, 
Like flame his red right hand, 
He breaks the bow asunder 
And the spear like a willow wand. 
Chorus—Praise the Lord of Battles, 
Praise the Lord Most High. 


Praise Him, hosts celestial 
That, led by Michael brave, 
From heaven’s high bastions headlong 
The rebel angels drave. 
Praise Him, warriors holy, 
Who turned the dubious fight 
With hands uplifted, making 
The sun pause in his flight. 
Chorus—Praise the Lord of Battles, 
Praise the Lord Most High. 
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Parochialia. 


And thou, O land! most favoured, 
The Christian and the brave, 
Whose banner-lion roams the world, 
Whose flag rules every wave— 
Still loudest be thy praises, 
Thy thanks the heartiest be, 
To Him whose arms sustain thee 
And gives thee victory. 
Chorus—Praise the Lord of Battles, 
Praise the Lord Most High. 


A myriad warriors hail Thee 
“The Mighty Man of War !” 
A myriad tongues declare Thee 
Our Great Deliverer— 
The Dead, in dying, praise Thee, 
Who fall as patriots may, 
The Living—they shall praise Thee 
Lord, as we do this day. 
Chorus—Praise the Lord of Battles, 
Praise the Lord Most High. 


To the mind of every thoughtful 
member of the Church of England 
and Ireland, there is something fas- 
cinating in the word Parish. In re- 
cent discussions vpon ecclesiastical 
affairs, it was felt to be one of those 
complex terms which, even when in- 
completely analyzed, captivate the 
judgment by the exuberance and 
mysterious beauty of their asso- 
ciations. The Church, the village 
school, baptisms, confirmations, sacra- 
ments, marriages, death-beds, minis- 
tries of grace and love melting into 
the solemnest music of life—these 
are the thoughts that hang insepar- 
ably about the word parish, like fra- 
grance around the rose, or melody 
above the falling waters. Not without 
sweetness is even Blackstone’s sentence 
of definition : “A parish is that circuit 
of ground which is committed to the 
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charge of one parson, or vicar, or 
other minister having cure of souls 
therein.” There is something plea- 
sant even in the jabbering and clang- 
ing of antiquaries over the date of 
parochial divisions — whether, with 
Camden, to be set about the year 
630, or, with Sir Henry Hobart, at 
the Council of Lateran (A.D. 1179), 
or, with Selden, in a mean between 
these extremes. The sources of those 
things we love best we do not wish 
to see with the accuracy of land-sur- 
veyors. They look all the nearer 
heaven with the mists of time curled 
about them. 

But how much more beautiful does 
this abstraction become when it is 
ag into flesh and blood, as 
xy George Herbert, Chaucer, and 
Dryden. Recall Herbert’s “ Country 
Parson” for a few moments. In his 
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office, the parson is the deputy of 
Christ for the reducing of men to 
the obedience of God. In his closet 
and study, by prayer, by a holy life, 
by collation of text with text, by 
commentators and fathers, he ploughs 
the field of the Scriptures. The til- 
lage and the pasture-field afford him 
emblems and illustrations where- 
with to illuminate and emblazon his 
texts for the eyes of his rustic con- 
gregation. The dry stem of the 
catechism shoot out into symmetri- 
cal and well-laden branches ufider 
his fruitful meditation. The learned 
simplicity of his questions melts the 
Gospel into the mind of reverential 
childhood. Cases of conscience are, 
by his treatment, made to come home 
to men’s businesses and bosoms. In 
the desk, with lifted heart and hand, 
and eye—with words “ treatable and 
slow, yet not so slow neither as to 
let the fervency of the supplicant 
hang and die between speaking, but 
with a grave liveliness between fear 
and zeal, pausing, yet pressing, he 
paca his duty.” In the pulpit, 

earnestness of speech, by freedom 
of the eyes, by particular application, 
by use of stories and sayings (the 
Baconian deductio intellectualis ad 
sensibile), by an inward holiness ma- 
nifested in devotional texts—in words 
heart-deep and heart-dipped, in fer- 
vent ejaculations, in wishes for the 
people’s welfare, in appeals to the 
presence of God—by handling his 
subject simply and solidly—he rivets 
and retains his audience. In his 
house, he is a model of every house- 
hold virtue and every domestic cha- 
rity. In his afternoon “ circuits,” he 
has a word to say for his unseen 
master to the peasant and the trades- 
man. No wayfarer passes on the road 
without his blessing. Every inn, 
where he casually rests on a journey, 
is enriched by his prayers. The pa- 
rochial pharmacopoeia is not locked 
up in the dispensary. Purgatives 
are not hideous in bottles, or sickly 
in powders, but blow in white, or 
blush in damask roses, along the par- 
son’s grounds. Salves and poultices 
are not made of outlandish gums, but 
are brought in from his lady’s garden 
—a wealth of odorous, yet home-bred 
names—valerian, yarrow, St. John’s 
wort, alder, chamomile, mallows, 
comfrey, and smallage. When he 
assays to cure, his prayers “raise the 


action from the shop to the Church.” 
So walks the parson in the midst of 
his parish, bringing a heavenly infiu- 
ence into common things—not a 
monk, yet not a worldling—not aus- 
tere, yet gently sad, for his heart is 
nailed to his master’s cross; and 
when he looks from it round his little 
world, he sees two sad sights, sin and 
misery, God dishonoured and men 
afflicted. By Herbert’s picture in 
prose there is only one similar deli- 
neation in verse worthy to be placed. 
It is the draught of the character of 
a good parson dashed off by the 
rough but powerful pencil of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, and re-touched by the mas- 
ter hand of Dryden: 


“A parish priest was of the pilgrim train, 
An awful, reverend, and religious man ; 
Nothing reserv'd or sullen was to see, 

But sweet regards, and pleasing sanctity. 

Mild was his accent, and his action free ; 

With eloquence innate his tongue was arm'd; 

Tho’ harsh the precept yet the people charm'd, 

He — the joys of heav'n, and pains of 

ell, 

And warn'd the sinner with becoming zeal ; 

But on eternal mercy loved to dwell. 

He taught the gospel rather than the law, 

And fore’d himself to drive, but lov'd to 
draw. 

Wide was his parish, not contracted close 

In streets, but here and there a stragyling 
house ; 

Yet still he was at hand, without request, 

To save the sick, to succour the distrest. 

All this the good old man perform’d alone, 

Nor shared his pains, for curate he had none.” 


There are those who think that 
all this savours of “church and state, 
and that old-fashioned sort of thing ;” 
that it deserves to be ranked with 
the amiable feebleness of the patri- 
archal theory in political science. 
There are those who would super- 
sede it by a gigantic system of 
chapels and preaching-rooms; by a 
great company of interesting-looking 
very young gentlemen shaking their 
perfumed locks in vehement decla- 
mation. They prefer the stimulant 
of revival-preaching to the plain, 
wholesome food of the parochial 
system. We are far from denying 
the use of the former in its own mea- 
sure ; but our reason and our hope are 
with the latter. 

Waiving, however, all argumen- 
tative discussion of this question; 
assuming our present parochial ar- 
rangements, and starting from the 
point of view presented a the very 
title of Bishop Fitzgerald’s Charge, 
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we wish to say a few words on 
the following parochialia—churches, 
sermons, liturgies, and a_ resident 
ministry. We shall illustrate these 

ints from the other works which 

ead this article; and as we shall 
keep Ireland in view especially 
throughout this paper, so we shall 
conclude it by some bond Jide ex- 
tracts from the note-book of a 
working Irish clergyman. 

As for churches, were we writing to 
Englishmen we should, puneen, find 
it necessary to warn them against 
an exaggerated medieval symbol- 
ism. In this country we must pro- 
test against the opposite extreme. 
Recent experience would not, un- 
happily, enable common sense to 
echo the exquisite strain of imagin- 
ativeregretin Wordsworth’ssonnet :— 
“ Would that our scrupulous sires had dared 

to leave 

Less scanty measure of those grateful rites 

And usages, whose due return invites 

A stir of mind too natural to deceive ; 

Giving to memory help when she would 

weave 

A crown for Hope.” 


But when we pass from the oc- 
casional eccentric ornament of Eng- 
lish, to the occasional barreaness 
and cold neglect of Irish parish- 
churches, we are reminded of some 
coarse, but valuable, strokes in 
Swift’s “TaleofaTub.” “Surrounded 
by candlesticks, ciboriums, fald- 
stools, lecterns, antependiums, pis- 
cinas, roodlofts, and sedilias, one is 
tempted to remember how Martin, 

tting abroad in his mad fit, 
ooked so like Peter that many of 
the neighbours could not distinguish 
one from the other.” In the ancient 
cathedrals, or amid the grave and 
chastened beauty of those edifices, 
whose simple magnificence is un- 
sullied by the frippery of Italian- 
ized art, one recalls with pleasure 
how, “when Martin observed the 
embroidery to be sewed so close to 
his coat as not to be got away 
Without damaging the cloth, or 
when it served to hide or strength- 
en any flaw in the body of the 
coat, he concluded the wisest course 
was to let it remain, resolving in 
no case whatever that the sub- 
stance of the stuff should suffer 
injury.’ But in our own churches, 
too often shabbily kept and scantily 
Tepaired, we are sometimes reminded 
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how Jack exclaimed, “Oh, good 
brother Martin, do as I do, strip, 
tear, pull, rend, flay off all.” 

Every Christian man’s house 
ought to be a house of prayer; it 
ought to be a church. “ Aquila 
and Priscilla salute you much, with 
the church that is in their house.” 
But this, indeed, is little realized. 
Our houses become associated with 
thoughts of worldliness. The leprosy 
of sin seems to rot into the very 
walls of our chambers. Hence, ac- 
cording to that principle of our 
nature which makes certain places 
the means of recalling certain thoughts, 
it is not unimportant to have one 
place set apart to the one work of 
communion with God. It has been 
stated on a very public occasion by 
a successor of Bishop. Butler in the 
living of Stanhope, that the great 
philosophic divine felt this so 
strongly that as he was unmarried, 
had no family, and his household 
was not large, he had set apart 
one room in the house, and even 
called it an oratory; and every 
one knows the importance which 
in his famous charge the same 
great man attributes to the very 
sight of a church. If, indeed, de- 
votion be, in Butler’s language, 
“retirement from the world God 
has made to him alone;’ if, ac- 
cording to a very similar passage 
in Cousin, the end of worship be 
to withdraw ourselves from a world 
in which the presence of God is 
unfelt, because it is unobtrusive, to 
another world where it shall breathe 
through every pore ;—a church is 
involved in the conception of worship. 

And the foundation-rubricson which 
all questions of adornment and ritual 
should hinge are not hard to be dis- 
covered, where piety, good sense, and 
good temper, are brought to bear upon 
the task. God’s own creation has 
impressed upon it the law of beauty 
a8 well as that of utility. The pea- 
cock’s feathers, the fantastic work of 
the frost, the gorgeous hues of the 
shell-fish, who live and die unnoticed 
by mortal eye in their coral caves, 
who— 

“ Stand at a diamond door, 
Dress’d in a rainbow frill” — 

the shapes of the clouds at sunset, 
the rich colour of the ruby and the 
quick water of the diamond, and the 
great army of flowers and waves, 
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testify that the things which God has 
made are beautiful as well as good. 
It is the folly of a Quaker, or of an 
ascetic, to refuse to smell a rose, or 
to listen to the discourse of a lute. 
Therefore, within due bounds, our 
houses of prayer should be tasteful 
and beautiful. Those who fancy that 
the conclusion is in any degree in- 
consistent with evangelical principles 
should listen to the most philosophical 
thinkers of Continental Protestantism. 
They should hear Vinet pouring outa 
flood of eloquence in a magnificent 
cathedral, and saying that the broken 
box of alabaster, with the precious 
spikenard,' was its best defence. 
hey should read the passage where 
Tholuck asks, with a kind of gentle 
despair, how your good kind of people, 
who think a medieval cathedral an 
unmeaning mass of magnificence, can 
possibly expect to understand the 
rich symbolism of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Ifthe church be constructed 
merely on the type of the lecture- 
room, we lose one of the impressions 
for good which Taste and Art are 
capable of making. But if, on the 
other hand, the church be overloaded 
with vain frippery and tawdry decora- 
tions, it becomes a theatric spectacle. 
The “ goings of God” are in the sanc- 
tuary. It is real irreverence to bring a 
meretricious tinselling into His awful 
presence. Nor should it be forgotten 
that while rites and ceremonies are 
often equivocal, and may be applied 
to very different doctrines, they are 
also sometimes so closely connected 
with one doctrine as to be hardly ap- 
plicable toanother. The ceremony and 
the doctrine fit, like hand and glove. 
To teach the doctrine is, in some sort, 
to teach the rite, and conversely.* 
Therefore, there are some ceremonies 
which no artistic or esthetic claims 
can legitimatize. A higher law than 
the law of beauty exiles them from 
the sanctuary. There is a verse in a 
Psalm which seems to give us one 
great rubric of public worship in 
a symbolic shape—“The singers go 
before, the minstrels follow after.” 
Instrumental music, which appeals 
dimly and vaguely to the emotions 
and sensibilities, is there. But singing, 
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which acts on the intellect through 
the heart, is awarded a higher place. 

The subject of sermons is one which 
demands a place in any paper on 
Parochialia. We are sorry that 
Bishop Fitzgerald’s charge contains 
nothing on a subject which he is so 
well calculated to illustrate, both by 
wrecept and example. From Mr. 
{merson’s dreary and worse than Soci- 
nian address we extract one clever 
and instructive passage :— 

‘*T once heard a preacher, who sorely 
tempted me to - I would go to 
church no more. Men go, thought I, 
where they are wont to go, else had no 
soul entered this temple in the afternoon. 
A snow-storm was falling around us. 
The snow-storm was real; the preacher 
merely spectral; and the eye felt the 
sad contrast in looking at him, and then 
out of the window behind him into the 
beautiful meteor of the snow. He had 
lived in vain. He had no one word inti- 
mating that he had laughed or wept, was 
married or in love, had been commended, 
or cheated, or chagrined. If he had 
ever lived and acted, we were none the 
wiser for it. The capital secret of his 
profession, namely, to convert life into 
truth, he had not yet learned. Not one 
fact in all his experience had he yet im- 
ported into his doctrine. The man had 
talked, and bought, and sold; he had 
read books ; he had eaten and drunken; 
his head aches; his heart throbs; he 
smiles and suffers; yet was there not a 
surmise, a hint, in all the discourse, that 
he bad ever lived at all, not a line did 
he draw out of real history. The true 
preacher can always be known by this, 
that he deals out to the people his life— 
life passed through the fire of thought. 
But of the bad preacher, it could not be 
told from his sermon what age of the 
world he fellin; whether he had a father 
or a child: whether he was a freeholder 
or a pauper; whether he was a citizen 
or a countryman; or any other fact of 
his biography. It seemed strange that 
the people should come to church. It 
seemed as if their houses were very un- 
entertaining, that they should prefer this 
thoughtless clamour.”—Address, p. 82. 


We leave this suggestive passage 
for a moment, and proceed with our 
sermon upon sermons. Sermons are 
of two great types, the regular and 
irregular, the edifying and the revi- 
valist, the congregational and the 


* Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. v., 
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ever, maintains that the proposition is not convertible. 
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monster-gathering. Of the former al- 
most exclusively we speak at present. 
The inward, most solemn, and most 
efficacious preparation for the work— 
the preparation of ae and of the 
heart—wereverently place first. Thisis 
not the occasion to say more about this. 
Of other and more earthly qualifi- 
cations we cannot hesitate to place 
real scriptural knowledge in the 
highest position. The preacher must 
not exhaust his biblical learning in 
one or two sermons. There should 
be plenty of stubble-grass at least 
when the harvest is in. The minister 
of the most retired rural district has 
his own peculiar perils. There may 
be little danger of his being betrayed 
into affectation of style, or extrava- 
gance of sentiment ; of his mistaking 
exertions, which have been prompted 
by the desire of popular applause, for 
the work of faith, and labour of 
love. But there is some risk of his 
being lulled into a deplorable in- 
dolence ; of his forgetting that if the 
echoes of his voice do not pass over 
the mountains which separate him 
from popular observation, they are 
heard by One ear that is never closed. 
There may be none of a man’s flock 
who can appreciate learning, or who 
can discriminate real eloquence from 
misty and bombastic fustian, though 
country people are shrewder critics 
than we suspect. But they will feel, 
in the long run, with an unerring 
instinct, whether his sermons are 
simple and searching, sensible and 
Scriptural ; they will feel whether he 
speaks because he has believed, or 
‘ones over the effusions of other men, 
or has contracted a habit of dribbling 
out wretched and meaningless sen- 
tences—the washings of a used-up 
clerical teapot—the dregs of a verbal 
diarrhceea. No long series of sermons 
can be simple without the exactest 
thought ; nor searching without that 
practical knowledge of the varieties 
of human nature, which can only be 
learned by constantly keeping the 
finger on the pulses of the hearts of 
men; nor Scriptural without daily 
exercise in the Book of God: Without 
this, too, the analogy of Scripture 
cannot be preserved. It is real irre- 
verence to force more Gospel on the 
Gospel than its Divine Author has 
placed there, or to make the truth, as 
it were, truer than itself. Preaching 
on various parts of Scripture teaches 
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this secret. When this is neglected, 
a sort of spiritual lopsidedness is the 
result. For instance, a pious lady 
hears a sermon from an admittedly 
pious and earnest man on the cha- 
racter of Samson. He treats it 
honestly as he finds it on the sacred 
page. The lady bitterly and flip- 
pantly remarks, “too much Samson— 
too little Christ.” The notorious 
Bardt used to say that he could pass 
for orthodox amongst folk of this 
kind, simply by dra ging in the 
Saviour’s name often. The Scriptural 
variety of which we speak does not 
promote a superficial popularity. In 
the pulpit, as elsewhere, systems com- 
mand acquiescence by the appearance 
of universal knowledge which they 
carry with them; and Scripture is 
too vast a body of water to be forced 
into the artificial sheet of any system. 
Read one of Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons, 
and you have no dark shadows, no 
mountains—all is glaring light and 
macadamized road ; but can Divine 
and eternal truth be cramped into 
the brown paper-parcel symmetry, and 
yard-of-tape neatness of divisions, like 
those of the “bottle of smoke,” and 
“ hills round Jerusalem” sermons 4 

Unity is another very important 
element in the success of sermons. 
Those who have heard Mr. Melville 
will understand this. The whole 
sermon is a progress from point to 
point, and rolls towards a catastrophe. 
Those discourses will be best heard 
and best remembered in which the 
text forms a single proposition ; in 
which the whole sermon is, as it 
were, a flower naturally expanded 
from the bud of the text or proposi- 
tion ; and will fold back again into 
the sheath from which it has been 
developed. The logic of “ immediate 
inference” will here be of the greatest 
service to the student, as exhibiting 
the various lights in which a single 
proposition can be placed. 

Locality is an important element of 
success in parochial sermons. It may 
be questioned whether that is a tho- 
roughly good sermon which can be 
preached without any alteration in 
another place. Circumstances, scen- 
ery, besetting sins and vices, ought 
to enter into the original draft of the 
sermon. 

Personality is another important 
ingredient. this we do not, of 
course, mean the objectionable prac- 
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tice of pointing at individual offenders. 
Weallude to the deficiency which Mr. 
Emerson: found in the snow-storm 
sermon. We mean that the sermon 
should be characteristic of the man, 
that it should be cast in the mould of 
hisown soul. The difficulty is to hit 
the medium between the lifeless, 
impersonal essay, and the auto-bio- 
graphical small-talk which has ac- 
quired atemporary popularity. “My 
birthday ” is not a theme which would 
interest one’s parishioners, after the 
first time. Mr. Guinness says :— 

** Ah! I think my memory can tell me 
of a mother who had areckless son, who 
was treading the path to hell, when his 
mother was upon her knees, little know- 
ing oftentimes, God has delivered that 
child from sinking in the sea. That 
child can remember the time when the 
vessel, staggering beneath the load of 
water on her deck, well-nigh sank. He 
canremember, when the vessel trembled, 
when the helmsman loosed the wheel, 
and all despaired. He can think of the 
time when God, by his own power, deli- 
vered him from sinking. That child 
stands before you to-night.”—Three Ser- 
mons, p. 22. 

We can see the young preacher 
ey in a country parish. We can 

ancy the impression which would be 
made by his long, pale face, with 
masses of dark hair, by his streaming 
eyes, and the tremulous earnestness of 
his honest voice. We can see him 
also five years afterwards ; and the 
dry, quiet smile, which would then 
greet a passage so personal as this. We 
may be allowed to quote an illustra- 
tion of the kind of personality which 
we think advisable, and which we 
ourselves recollect to have heard used. 
The preacher was speaking on Sunday 
of a funeral which had taken place in 
the course of the previous week, and 
which had been attended by most of 
his auditors. ‘Only last week the 
funeral bell tolled. As we walked by 
the coffin, I heard a bird singing over- 
head loudly in the branches. That 
natural little voice of joy jarred upon 
my heart then. But there was no- 
thing to jar upon our hearts in that 
other voice, ‘I heard a voice from 
heaven saying unto me: Blessed are 
the dead that die in the Lord.’ ” 
Originality is another sine gua 
non. We all recollect how Sir Roger 
de Coverley selected sermons for his 
chaplain to preach, and thus enjoyed 
the pleasure of hearing in long succes- 
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sion, the majestic Barrow, the fluent 
South, the elegant Tillotson, the 
seraphic aogier, and a host of other 
preachers ; but sure we are, that the 
poorest sermon, which is indeed a man’s 
own, will produce a greater impres- 
sion than the ablest which is borrowed. 
The trade which advertisements tell 
us is now being carried on in sermons 
between unscrupulous poverty and 
unprincipled indolence is a melan- 
choly thing. If an absolute necessity 
for borrowing ever arises, let the 
preacher select some discourse of re- 
cognised soundness and ability, and 
fairly make it his own ; without this, 
extraordinary mistakes will sometimes 
occur. It is but a few weeks since 
the inhabitants of a small bathing 
village in Ireland were astonished by 
being asked, “ How many persons in 
this great metropolis have deprived 
aot bode ene of the privilege of 
attending public worship, by claiming 
their services during the entire morn- 
ing. 

Pictorial language in some degree 
or other is, we think, very nearly a re- 
quisite. Never was there a more 
mischievous sentence in reference to 
pulpit oratory than that of the old 
college tutor to his pupil, to which 
Dr. Johnson gave currency, and Arch- 
bishop Whately authority : “ Read over 
your composition, and when you meet 
with any passage which you think 
is particularly fine, strike it out.” 
While avoiding very long or hard 
words, we do not, with the Hares, see 
the necessity of sedulously seeking 
out those of Saxon origin. Instead 
of avoiding a poetically coloured dic- 
tion, we think it should be admitted 
to an extent which severe correctness 
of taste might possibly repudiate. 
Our reasons are those which the great 
philosophical poet, Wordsworth, has 
assigned for his choice, both of inci- 
dents and language, in the Preface to 
his Lyrical Ballads. While Mr. Guin- 
ness’ sermons are deficient in logical 
exactitude, and feeble in scriptural 
exposition—while his divisions are 
merely pins sticking a whole series 
of coloured pictures to the pulpit 
cushion—he is in this respect rich 
and luxuriant to a degree that is ab- 
solutely wonderful. 

Mr. Emerson says, on the whole, 
well and eloquently : ‘ What a cruel 
injustice it is to that law whose fa- 
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poorly emulate, that it is travestied 
and de reciated, that it is behooted 
and behowled, and not a word of it 
articulated. The faith should blend 
with the light of rising and of setting 
suns, with the flying clouds, and the 
singing bird, and the breath of flow- 
ers.” There is a sense in which this 
thought is true, alas! beyond the 
writer's thought. Have not our 
preachers erred, and missed the ex- 
ample of the great Preacher, in inter- 
dicting the romantic completely, the 
picturesque almost completely, from 
their preaching? Some of the Swiss 
reachers—for instance, Vinet and 

onod—have made the most tender 
and beautiful use of nature. 

Strong sense is a quality with which 
an English or Irish audience will never 
dispense. This itis which gives those 
short and adamantine gnome for 
which Archdeacon Gregg is so desery- 
edly famous. This it is which just 
saves the preacher in his most excited 
and freest moods, from crossing over 
the boundary line into rant and non- 
sense. It is no ill-will or ill-nature 
which makes us point to Mr. Guinness 
here :—“ A gentleman said to me, the 
other day, pointing out a little dog in 
his house, ‘Sometimes I look at that 
dog, and I feel a warm love for it.’ I 
said, ‘How so? ‘The fact of it is,’ 
he replied, ‘I look upon that dog as 
being made by the Lord Jesus, and I 
love it for his sake.’” Strong sense 
would have revealed, like a flash of 
lightning, the unfortunate absurdity 
of this anecdote. For, if I should 
love my dog for this reason, @ fortiori, 
should I love the bug, the flea, and the 
shark, which have so few to love them. 

Let a preacher, then, be in earnest ; 
and let him possess in a considerable 
degree one, and in a moderate degree 
several or all of these requisites, aided 
by a tolerable manner; and, whether 
he preach written or unwritten ser- 
mons, we will promise him an atten- 
tive audience, not merely once in a 
way, but week after week. We may 
give advice ; he must give study, and 
thought, and, above all rayer. That 
affection of St. Paul’s is beyond all 
trick of rhetoric, “I desire to be pre- 
sent with you and to change my voice,” 
The voice admits of inflection and in- 
tonation, according to the impulse of 
the heart ; not so the lifeless letter. 
It is the impulse which lends music 
to the accents and attunes them to an 
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exquisite variety. The minister’s 
whole week of study, experience, 
teaching must blossom into his 
sermon ; and he must remember that 
he, after all, is but as the finger point- 
ing at the star. 

A liturgy is intimately connected 
with our English and Irish notion of 
parochialia. We think that there is 
at present rather a disposition to un- 
derrate this precious possession, occa- 
sioned, perhaps, in some measure, by 
the affected and half-inaudible mono- 
tone in which some young gentlemen 
murder the litany. 

Controversy is out of place here. 
We would just point to a remarkable 
“ Chapter on Liturgies,” by the Rev. 
C. W. Baird, an American Presbyte- 
rian, reprinted in London by Mr. 
Binney, an Independent. This work 
is well worthy of perusal. It appears 
that the use of liturgies was never 
originally a question as between 
Churchman and Presbyterian, be- 
tween High Church and Low Church. 
Calvin and Knox were for set forms 
in prayer and sacraments, equally al- 
most with Luther, Cranmer, and 
Ridley. In Calvin’s Church of 
Geneva, and the French Calvinistic 
churches,there are forms at.commenc- 
ing service, The, ilystrioe VYinet 
compiains that these “are not’ aie 
numerous. ; He. has even gone: so far 
as'to say ‘that while the RomanChurch 
has no word, the non-liturgical evan- 
gelical communions have no worship, 
for public worship and liturgy are, in 
his ae convertible terms. The 
Scotch only learned their present 
practice from the English Presbyte- 
rians. Knox, writing from Geneva, 
directs the Scotch to follow as a model 
the Genevese liturgy: “ Your begin- 
ning should be by confessing your of- 
fences and invocation of the Spirit, 
and then let some place of Scripture 
beread. I would ye should join some 
book of the Old and some of the New 
Testament together, as Genesis and 
one of the Evangelists.” It is curious 
that Knox should be urgent in direct- 
ing confession first ; so the Directory ; 
yet all Presbyterian congregations 
commence with singing. Calvin ap- 


proved of forms of prayer. Knox pre- 
pared an order for public worship 
sanctioned by the General Assembly. 
It is remarkable that in his last 
moments prayers were read to him 
from a book. The most extreme of 
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later nonconformists, previous to the 
reign of Charles II., do not seem to 
have objected to a liturgy as such. 
This is the gist of this instructive 
book ; while we are compelled to add 
that the chapter in Mr. Baird’s book, 
on “Calvinistic forms in the Book of 
Common Prayer,” is quite full of in- 
accuracies. But the facts and argu- 
ments which we have alleged above 
are worthy of all consideration. In 
connexion with Irish parochialia and 
the Liturgy we have a few wishes to 
express. First, we hope that as one 
party in England have gone into a 
gallopping gabble, so another here 
may not fall into a long, slow, spout- 
ing declamation of the prayers. Next, 
we echo Bishop Fitzgerald’s desire, 
that those who teach in our Sunday 
and weekly schools may “have really 
sufficient knowledge of the Scriptures 
and of the formularies of vur Ch urch, 
to discharge efficiently the solemn 
task they have undertaken.” (Charge, 
p. 19). And, lastly, we hope that at an 
early date the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners may abolish the useless and 
mischievous incumbrances called pa- 
rish clerks, and save the church some 
thousands a-year, while they restore 
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ister. This has been expressed by 
the Bishop of Cork, with all his 
wonted elegance and acuteness :— 


“Constant residence upon your cures 
lies at the foundation of our ecclesiasti- 
cal system. Our clergy are not a mov- 
able set of missionaries, sent to make, 
from time to time, visits for preaching 
and praying among the people of a dis- 
trict ; but fixed pastors, dwelling among 
their own people, and making them- 
selves an example to the flock. It is not 
enough that you should reside in a place 
where you can easily have access when 
you please to your people, but you 
should be in the spot where your people 
can, when they wish, have access to you, 
can send for you on emergencies, may 
see and know you, not merely in your 
pulpit ministrations and official visits, 
but in the intercourse of daily life, as 
their friend and counsellor. And even 
in those cases, where the mass of the 
population may appear so alienated 
from the Protestant faith as to leave 
little apparent hope of your direct use- 
fulness as their spiritual guide, that 
circumstance will afford no licence for 
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absenting yourselves from your parish. 
It is your duty to be on the spot. You 
can never know, except you are there 
and on the watch, when a favourable 
opportunity of doing something for 
your master may arise. Besides, re- 
garded only in a temporal point of view, 
it is plainly the design of our constitu- 
tion that the endowments of the church 
should furnish to ¢ach parish at least 
one resident gentleman, who, according 
to his means, should keep some decent 
hospitality, maintain the example of 
a sober and well-ordered household, 
afford some support and direction to the 
poor, and be a centre of intelligence 
and civilization in his own neighbour- 
hood. The revenues, small or great, of 
each parish were designed to be spent 
in that patish. The benefits, small or 
great, which the residence of a pious 
and intelligent clergyman can confer 
were designed for that locality, and not 
for others ; and it is a plain defeating 
of the intention of the church, when 
this duty, which the law of the church 
regards as essential, is wholly evaded or 
imperfectly complied with.”—Charge, 
pp. 11-12. 


This, indeed, hits the right nail on 
the head. We have, in truth, small 
patience with those who would insti- 
tute a comparison between our extra- 
parochialia and parochialia, to the 
detriment of the latter. No doubt 
the age requires both. There is room 
for the Boanerges, who rolls the 
thunder of his eloquence over the 
sleeping sinner; who wields the 
masses, and “fulmines o’er the fierce 
democracy ;” who finds a way to the 
heart with his darts of fire and po- 
lished arrows. But there is room also 
for the humble, laborious minister, of 
the class whom Mr. Spurgeon con- 
temptuously advises to burn their 
sermons; who may have no fluent 
eloquence e such as the crowd admires; 
who hollow the stone, non vi sed scepe 
cadendo; yet who write the purpose 
of their honest souls, and stamp it 
on the fleshy tables of men’s hearts 
as with the finger of God ; not by the 
rhetoric of rounded eriods, not by 
a stamping foot and flashing eye ; 
not by a species of canine eloquence, 
consisting in length and strength of 
howl, but by the simple rhetoric of 
a holy life. What, indeed, is the cen- 
tre of the parochial system, but the 
settlement, in a given spot, of a mi- 
nister of religion. Few greater bles- 
sings are there to many districts. It 
is not as in days when an exaggerated 
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idea of the priesthood pressed upon 
the free spirit of Christianity. Then, 
the great object was to rear the 
chantry or the chapel ; and the nu- 
merous brotherhood of the neighbour- 
ing monastery supplied one who could 
say Mass. But now we look to the 
moral effect of a visiting and laborious 
ministry, as well as to its sacramental 
and official performance. Never has 
this idea had more beautiful fulfil- 
ment than in the Protestant clergy of 
Ireland. England has had, perhaps, 
more learned divines, preachers not 
less eloquent : the routine of schools 
and institutions has had apt instru- 
ments in the patient and indefati- 

ble genius of her consecrated sons ; 

ut the quick adaptation to individual 
character, the ready word, the sunny 
cheerfulness, the overflowing sympa- 
thy, necessary for him who visits a 
parish well ;—these are found in a 
pre-eminent degree in the Irish pa- 
rochial ministers. In their work 
we see Christian friendship sublimed 
by a special commission. The idea 
thus gains in moral beauty what it 
loses in factitious authority. It is 
plain that the full conception of the 
priesthood in our ordinal is that the 
presbyter should be the model family 
man of his cure. Hence, the ques- 
tion, “ Will you apply your diligence 
to frame and fashion your lives, and 
the lives of your families!” Had we 
space and ability, we should rejoice to 
trace the quiet picture of ministerial 
usefulness, with colours not borrowed 
from imagination but from the homely 
scenery of many an Irish parish. We 
would show the minister greeted in 
the school with the shy smile of sim- 
ple pleasure. We would show him 
communing with the humblest, as 
man with man—a friendship which 
does not degrade, but ennobles, be- 
cause it is so like Christ’s. We would 
show him by the bedside of the dying ; 
perhaps, it is one visit out of many 
which he pays in the course of a pro- 
tracted illness; and as he reads those 
favourite texts in the Epistle to the 
Romans, or in St. John’s Gospel, 
happy tears, such as the angels rejoice 
to witness, trickle through the wasted 
fingers. We would show him again 
by the gloomy portals of the grave, 
pronouncing those words that seem 
to flow down evermore from heaven, 
and to bathe the hearts of mourners 
in their stream of refreshment—in the 
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course of that glorious ritual of hope 
and memory, which is alike removed 
from the torpor of unbelief, and the 
galvanic rapture of fanaticism. We 
would show him, finally, returning to 
his old friends after the lapse of years, 
and greeted with smiles that money 
could never purchase—with tears that 
flow from the fountains of hallowed 
thoughtsand associated reminiscences. 
“Not too anxious,” says Mr. Emerson, 
“to visit periodically all families, and 
each family in your parish connexion 
—when you meet one of these men 
or women, be to them a divine man ; 
be to them thought and virtue.” —- 
(“ Address,” p. 87). The aims of the 
Trish parochial clergymen are at once 
much higher and much more humble. 
He is anxious to visit all and each of 
his peo ; he does not aspire to be 
“a divine man,” much less, “thought 
and virtue.” Wordsworth’s exquisite 
sonnet, “The Pastoral Character,” is 
nearer the mark— 


‘A genial hearth, a hospitable board, 
And a réfined rusticity, belong 
To the neat mansion, where, his flock among, 
The learned pastor dwells s 
Though peace be on his tongue, 
Gentleness in his heart. Can earth afford 
Such genuine state, pre-eminence so free, 
As when, array’d in Christ's authority, 
He from the pulpit lifts his awful hand, 
Conjures, implores, and labours all he can 
For re-subjecting to Divine command 
The stubborn spirit of rebellious man.” 


And here we may fittingly notice 
the second book which appears upon 
our list, Mr. Price’s “Sick Calls.” 
Mr. Price is a Roman Catholic priest, 
and the work contains a record of 
visits to sick people, chiefly Irish, in 
his “missionary” district in London. 
It does, indeed, bring the contrast be- 
tween the presbyter of the Estab- 
lished Church and the Romish priest 
to the sharpest point. While the ob- 
ject of the former is to influence the 
living essentially, not indeed declin- 
ing to “anoint the dying with the 
golden oil of God’s mercy in Christ,” 
(as old Jewel says,) the earnest 
Roman priest seems to concern him- 
self with the living only accidentally, 
with the dying perpetually and essen- 
tially. This book is not without in- 
terest, and Mr. Price seems to be a 
kind and hard-working man; and 
while his teachings to his penitents 
are often such as a Protestant can 
only read with a sigh of pity, there 
are occasionally passages which speak 
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of better things, almost in the lan- 
guage of a purer faith. In its literary 
aspect the book is a kind of com- 
pound of the “stronger” passages in 
the “ Diary of a Late Physician ”— 
such as the dying scene in the “Man 
About Town”—and of the Journal of 
a Methodist preacher, with a good 
shake of the Romish pepper-box, to 
sive pungency to the composition. 
Ve suppose the stories to be in the 
main true; and they afford but 
another proof of that which we 
should @ priori have conjectured to 
be the practical result of the teach- 
ing of Rome. With us religion is a 
vital principle, a leaven working in 
the nature until the whole lump is 
leavened; a light, kindled in the 
inner being, whose radiance streams 
over all the consciousness. With 
Rome it is a lamp, flickering before 
an altar, and liable to go out at any 
rust; a precious stone, which has 
om dropped on the strand of hu- 
manity by the kind hand of a sacra- 
ment, and is liable to be sucked back 
by the swirling tide of passion; a 
robe, that may, at any moment, fall 
away and leave us naked ; a brilliant, 
that may at a moment drop out of our 
crown. It is something outward, 
temporary, precarious. Hence we 
have the penitent coming for “about 
two years, regularly once a month, 
to confession,” yet “continuing the 
same drunken, unfecling brute, in- 
tent only on his sordid self, and the 
indulgence of his sensual inclina- 
tions,’ winding up by killing his 
wife, and then, after becoming a ma- 
niac, and being held down by “six 
strong men,” and “biting a door-key 
with a crunching noise;” “giving a 
long, terrible howl, and expiring.” 
And then we have an angelic, beau- 
tiful, almost sinless girl, all love and 
rentleness, and purity and piety, sud- 
denly amnmaeed into a Magda- 
len, the inmate of a low brothel. 
We quote a few sentences, premising 
that poor Margaret is visited by Mr. 
Price, in her sickness, at the vile es- 
tablishment of an old hook-nosed 
Jewess, and turns out to be the 
daughter of an old friend. 


“In that terrible recognition I saw 
before me the daughter of an old and 
valued friend! Once the cherished in- 
mate of a happy Christian home; cnce 
beautiful, innocent, and good ; with all 
the charities of life budding forth in her 
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young and sinless heart; but now the 
diseased, and blighted, and wretched 
inmate of a brothel! Some five years 
had elapsed since I had seen her last. 
She was then sixteen, bright, blooming, 
and beautiful. Then she loved her 
God, and served him faithfully. Her 
days were passed in the perfect dis- 
charge of duties light and easy of fulfil- 
ment. Religion in its sweetest form 
sanctified the innocent tenor of their 
daily life ; a devout and regular attend- 
ance at the distant chapel, frequent 
communion, family prayer, and the 
morning’s meditation, made without 
fail, showed they were in earnest in 
their duty to God. But the hour came 
—the solemn mysterious hour of death— 
that sets free the immortal spirit from 
its frail and worn-out tenement of clay. 
She awoke from a long slumber. It 
was a lovely morning in May. Fresh 
scents of beautiful flowers wafted their 
odours through the opened windows of 
that sick room: and the dying Magda- 
len awoke cheerful and happy. “ Oh, 
mother,” she said, in a low, sweet tone, 
**T have had such happy dreams. I 
have heard such strains of heavenly 
music, and I saw such beautiful forms.” 
And then she lay silent awhile with 
closed eyes, and her lips moved softly, 
as if in quiet prayer. And then the 
grey shadows of approaching death 
stole gently over that angelic counten- 
ance. And then I read the consoling 
prayers for a departing soul; her 
mother, and her sister, and Mrs. Wil- 
liams, kneeling by the bedside of that 
dying saint. And when those prayers 
were over, that have winged so many 
souls to heaven, she once more opened 
her eyes—and then the dear child slept 
with God,”—Sick Calls, pp. 144-164. 


This is just what Father Newman 
has told us. “The poor Protestant 
adds sin to sin; the Catholic wipes 
off his guilt again and again; and 
thus, even if his repentance does not 
endure, he is never getting worse, 
but ever beginning afresh. Let 
death come upon him, the whole tenor 
of his past life, his very oaths, have 
been overruled, to create in him a 
habit of faith, And thus, even one 
who has been a bad Catholic, ma 
have a hope in his death, to whic 
the most virtuous of Protestants are 
necessarily strangers.” How accu- 
rately Mr. Price’s story fits into Dr. 
Newman’s doctrine! 

We must now conclude by extract- 
ing a few pages from the “Note-book 
of the Rev. Timothy Rural, Rector of 
Worldsend, in the north of Ireland,” 
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which has been placed at our disposal 
to illustrate the present article, and 
which may serve as a balance to Mr. 
Price. 


A secluded spot that parsonage is. 
In five years we had notasmany morn- 
ing tc It stands five miles from 
the next little country town, and 
fourteen from civilization generally. 
Just below our little pleasure-ground 
runs the high road. This is little 
traversed except by carts. Some- 
times, in the sleepy hush of a hot 
summer’s evening, when Mrs. Rural 
happened to be away from me, and I 
sauntered up it, I could hear the 
sound of a cart-wheel half-a-mile 
away; and there was something 
quite oppressive about the loneliness. 
Sometimes, again, as I walked along 
it in winter, after evening Church or 
a late visit, the wind that swept over 
it made my cheeks ache; and it was 
quite a relief to find the shelter of a 
hedge. Below the road, separated 
only by the length of a single field, 
was the river. It came from a wild 
lough some six or seven miles away. 
How often have I stood on the bank, 
and watched it seething through the 
arches of the bridge, chattering over 
the pebbly bottom; or in the deeper 


pools, scarcely pulsing the flat, 
smooth leaves of the  water- 
lilies. After the winter storms, it 


came rolling down, stained a dark 
claret-red, like a drunkard’s cheek, 
with the turf mould which it carried 
away: ‘and as my water-dog leaped 
nobly into the hubbub of the torrent, 
he was whirled down a hundred 
yards, and scrambled up the bank 
panting and exhausted. Dark stream! 
its waters have served alike to slake 
the thirst of the pilgrim and of the 
smuggler—of the pilgrim, maddened 
with itch and vermin, in his long 
watch on the purgatorial chapel in 
that desolate little isk——and of the 
smuggler, but lately a pilgrim, hiding 
his still from the keen gaze of the ol¢ 
revenue policeman under the hanging 
“brew” of the river. But in summer, 
as I sauntered on the grassy slopes, 
the midges clustered round in a way 
that gave one a vivid conception of 
mosquitoes. The water eoted over 
the stones where the stream was 
shallow with a pleasant, sleepy chime, 
like murmurous bees; and in the 
deeper pools, the blue sky was per- 
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fectly mirrored, except when some 
trout, with his red-spotted side and 
yellow belly, broke the surface into 
azy circles. Beyond the stream 
again, eastward, and fronting the 
windows, was a range of hills, witha 
little straggling village planted upon 
their base, and at one end thereof my 
poor, dear, ugly little church. Really, 
churches in Ireland, in the last gene- 
ration, were built as if intended to 
combine the maximum of expense 
with the minimum of beauty. If 
you could mount the hill of which I 
speak, and gaze round you in every 
direction, you would think the scene 
rather peculiar. The country seems 
to surge up into innumerable rocky 
elevations, not quite entitled to the 
lofty appellation of mountains ; and 
two rivers wind along, glittering in 
the sunlight like silver bracelets, or 
dark in the shower like long black 
snakes. There are a great number 
of houses visible. There seems, on 
the one hand, to be little of the 
wretchedness which distinguishes 
“the mere Irish,” and on the other 
hand, even less of the snugness and 
quiet beauty which characterise the 
rose-clad or grape-trellised farmsteads 
of the south of England. They are 
large, respectable, ugly, white-washed 
buildings. Their tenants are a race 
perhaps peculiar to Worldsend. They 
are not, to speak generally, the wild- 
eyed, short-set, frieze-coated fellows 
whom one meets in Donegal, in the 
streets of Letterkenny, or on the 
shore of the blue “ Lough of Sha- 
dows.” They are not the indus- 
trious, but somewhat “ dour” and re- 
publican-looking men—the Yankees 
of the North—with a tinge of Scotch- 
ism in feeling, in appearance, in per- 
sonal peculiarities, in religion—who, 
with all their want of the pic- 
turesque and romantic, are the glory 
of Ulster. Intermixed with one or 
both of these elements, in the lapse of 
generations, the genuine Worldsend 
farmers are descendants of English 
settlers, dating as far back as the 
wild days when Sir John Davies was 
deputy. The amalgamation of races 
—the effects of climate and position 
which, since Montesquieu’s time, all 
have admitted to be important co- 
efficients in moulding character—the 
prolonged isolation from the outer 
world, and the absence of a resident 
gentry—have left traces in the accent 
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and expression,* in the modes of 
thought and feeling which are pre- 
valent in Worldsend. The poorer 
class of dwellings are not, except the 
very most wretched, the habitations 
of cottiers—those ryots of Ireland— 
but of small freeholders. Mr. John 
Stuart Mill has pronounced the very 
apotheosis of peasant-property, of its 
tendency—when the holdings are not 
infinitesimally subdivided—to excite 
almost superhuman industry, and to 
foster the thoughtful spirit of manly 
independence. On this vexed ques- 
tion of economics, a country rector 
will not be considered the most deci- 
sive authority. Known principles of 
human nature might seem, @ priori, 
to justify Mr. Mill’s theory ; but 
what I saw of this class in Worldsend 
would lead me to qualify what that 
generally cool writer has written 
with unwonted enthusiasm of peasant 
proprietorship, even to the amazingly 
cool proposition of “doing the thing 
outright” by act of Parliament, 
making the whole land the property 
of the tenants, subject to the rents 
now really paid as a fixed rent-charge. 
I saw enough to afford a presumption 
against the theory of “ valuation and 
perpetuity.” A more indolent, do- 
cilia unimprovable, tobacco-smok- 
ing, aibendeshine “lane-end par- 
liament” set of men, I have never 
seen anywhere. snl a ae Rate Sho 

At my usual hour, on the day when 
the news of my promotion came, I 
put on my parochial hat and boots, 
and went out for my parochial walk. 

The first person whom I saw was 
Father M‘Giilligan, upon the bank of 
the river, whipping the stream for 
trout. Slowly = stalked along, with 
that dignified air which is usually to 
be observed in the better class of the 
Romish priesthood, and which, I 
suppose, they have been taught by 
an ecclesiastical posture-master, to 
produce a more imposing effect in the 
discharge of their functions. He was, 
indeed, as mild-mannered, and, I 
verily believe, as mild-hearted a man 
as that unhappy place, Maynooth, 
ever bred. Against Shebeening and 
Ribbonism alone was he relentless. 
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Never, except on these topics, had he 
been known to “scould” in the 
chapel—save, indeed, when “ crazy 
Kate Connel,” an itinerant vendor of 
tape and lace, did battle with big 
Thady Byrne, who insulted a flaunt- 
ing bonnet which Katie put on for 
the first time that particular Sunday. 
Dire was the warfare, loud the 
mutual reproach of the combatants, 
until the soggart more (big priest) 
with unusual excitement, turned them 
out of the building. In politics he 
had never taken any active part, be- 
yond recording his own vote for the 
tenant right candidate. Father 
M‘Gilligan threw his line over the 
nice crisp ripple of the river with a 
majestic air, as who should say, 
“ Here am I—but I will spare enough 
trout to keep up the breed for another 
season.” Yet that irreverent rogue, 
Dick Simple (the same who told me, 
one night, that the road was living 
with ghosts) once affirmed, that the 
“ soggart more never caught a throut 
bigger than a wean’s thumb.” 

And here let me speak of the terms 
on which we stood. That the rector 
should stand far aloof from the 
whisky-jug and punch-bowl convivi- 
alities with the priest, unhappily to 
be heard of in a few instances in the 
last generation, is his duty as a 
Christian, and will, doubtless, be his 
inclination as a gentleman; but 
would it not be well, if our clergy 
were to look upon the Roman priest 
a little more under the “form” of 
man, and a little less under the 
“form” of wild beast? Surely that 
view is deficient, not less in Christian 
charity than in enlightened know- 
ledge of human nature, which regards 
every Popish priest as a villain of 
hypocrisy and sensuality, fit to rank 
with Lewis’ Monk—which sees in 
every member of that wonderful cor- 
poration a Torquemada, who wants 
the power, and not the inclination—a 
Wiseman in cunning, if not in sub- 
tlety of intellect—which sternly re- 
presses every temptation to think 
more kindly, constantly repeating in 
a sepulchral whisper the epithet, 
Jesuit. Surely it is well for us to 





* T have observed one curious parallel between an expression peculiar to Worlds- 
end, and one which occurs in the Greek of the New Testament. When a Worlds- 
end man wishes to express his astonishment, especially at something which he 
thinks unkind or undeserved by him, he says, ‘*I strange it greatly.” Compare 


with this, ‘* Wherein they think it strange” (EeviZovra: “ strangeit”). “ Beloved, 
think it not strange.”—1 Peter, iv. 4, 12. 
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remember that every professor of a 
creed, even though he be a bigot, 
is not personally to be charged with 
every consequence, which, in a logical 
a of yiew, is fairly deducible 
rom it. The intellect of a creed, so 
to speak, is of iron rigidity. In espe- 
cial, dogmas is attached to dogma in 
the Roman Church by the adaman- 
tine link of a necessary development ; 
but the heart of the individual 
Romanist, priest or layman, is of a 
softer stuff, and in many cases, will 
break before it can be impressed with 
the stiffness and consistency of his 
creed. Doctrines are not written on 
the spirit of a man as they are printed 
down the columns of a book ; there 
every letter is marked with equal 
distinctness ; there are no degrees of 
Baspection ; but doctrines are differ- 
ently marked upon the marvellous 
page of man’s moral nature. In some 
cases, they are but lights and shadows, 
playing over the restless sea of 
thought—in others, they resemble the 
substances upon which certain insects 
feed, and stain every fibre of the inner 
being with the colour of their juices. 

I confess I always admired that 
beautiful story of Archbishop Leigh- 
ton, of whom his servant told a visiter 
that “he had borrowed a horse from 
the Romish priest to visit the Presby- 
terian minister who was sick.” On 
this principle I had acted with Father 
M‘Giligan. No circumstances had 
occurred to suspend our friendly re- 
lations. Such individual Roman 
Catholics, as I could engage in con- 
versation, I had endeavoured to point 
to those great fundamentals which 
their system holds in solution, as it 
were; I remembered Butler's fine 
distinction between their “ religion” 
and their “superstition;” and it 
seemed to me more judicious to 
throw out into relief the “religion,” 
which, to some extent, we had in 
common, than to begin by attacking 
the “superstition” which was peculiar 
to them. Suffer me to mention a 
case in illustration. 

Mrs. Rural was in the habit of 
attending the sick-beds of Roman 
Catholics as well as Protestants, and 
obtained admission where I would 
not have been received. No contro- 
versial tract peeped out of the corner 
of her reticule. No other book did 
she read than one, the New Testa- 
ment. She had on one occasion been 
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reading with a poor old woman, a 
Romanist. Shortly before her death, 
the old woman told my wife that she 
had had a beautiful dream: Shure, 
she was in a lovely Church, that the 
chapel couldn’t hold a candle to—and 
it had a great altar, all shining with 
gold and jewels—and sorrow a candle 
was there on it, but a light far beyond 
the sun. And there were people in 
white robes, playing upon goulden 
harps, and singing pasl/ams, that made 
her cry with joy. And then, as she 
looked, the altar turned into a throne ; 
and the blessed Saviour was seated 
on it, not cold, and with white lips, 
and bleeding, and crowned with 
thorns, as she seen him on the big 
cross in the chapel. No! but glo- 
rious, and sweet, and beautiful. And 
He looked at her, and said quite 
plain, “‘ Come to me! Come to me!” 
And on she walked up to the altar 
rails. But up came a priest, and he 
said roughly, “You won’t pass here 
till I let you.” And up came the 
Holy Virgin, and she said, mildly, 
“T’m sorry for you, but I fear you’re 
not fit for it.” And up came a blessed 
angel, and he said, with his voice 
thrembling, as if he was crying, “I’m 
sorry for you, poor woman, but you’re 
not fit to pass, and I can’t help you.” 
And her heart went up to the top of 
her throat. But the Lord Himself 
came down from the throne. With 
his own hand He opened the gate, 
and said, “ Come in here, poor sin- 
ner.” And then all the harpers to 
their harping, and all the singers to 
the singing—and she awoke. 

Poor old Biddy ! I have read much 
less theology in a thick octavo. It was 
not controversy that taught you this. 

In Worldsend the public preach- 
ing of controversy would, probably, 
have sown theseeds of feuds that would 
have germinated in a social convul- 
sion. Change of religion is the re- 
sult of causes operating from within, 
not of interference from without. Ro- 
manism is a boil which cannot be 
broken healthfully until its own cor- 
ruption ripens it for the lancet. I 
apprehend that in most cases in Ire- 
land where movements from Popery 
upon a large scale have taken place, 
oppression, tyranny, and neglect, on 
the part of the priesthood have been 
the immediate predisposing causes. 
When Romanism is modified by the 
presence of Protestantism, and made 
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earnest by the tacit opposition of a 
competing system, it will present its 
least repulsive features; and, there- 
fore, as it is less vehement it will 
be more inveterate. 

But I have run away from Father 
M‘Gilligan. In very much less time 
than it has taken me to write these 
rambling sentences, I found myself 
by the edge of the river. The big 

riest stuck his fishing-rod by the 
butt into the soft grass. There was 
a look of regret on his manly coun- 
tenance. He held out his hand. 
“So you are going to leave us, Mr. 
Rural. A wild people up here, sir, 
but kindly. I wish you well wher- 
ever you go, and Mrs. Rural too, 
and your big son. God bless you, 
sir! You will not take the words 
ill from a priest.” 
“No, indeed, Mr. 

Thank you, thank you.” 

“But how did you hear that I was 
going?” 

“Oh, I heard it from old Bob 
MacLeary.” 

I made my way to the road, and 
saw old Bob shuffling along. He was 
just opposite a part of the road which 
possessed considerable claims to the 
picturesque. A glen ran up a nar- 
row gorge into the heart of the hill. 
It was thickly set with wild alder, 
birch, and hazels, hanging over a ri- 
vulet that tossed round jet-black 
stones, and effervesced as gaily as the 
scented bubbles of a glass of cham- 
pagne. Sometimes when the sun came 
out after one of the violent showers 
for which Worldsend is celebrated, 
I had seen this glen filled with great 
swathes of silver-coloured mist ; and 
once, on a summer evening, I saw it 
steeped in a haze, half crimson, half 
purple, while the sunset hung as if 
some of its rays were entangled here 
or there, or as if some angel had 
been scribbling with a great golden 
pencil upon the wild trees that fringe 
the brook; and the sight gave me a 
glimpse into the soul of Turner, such 
as Ruskin himself could not have 
opened. There was a large smooth 
stone up there which some old men 
could remember had served for a Ro- 
mish altar in Priest O’Donnell’s 
time. He was one of the old school. 
had sipped claret in Bourdeaux, had 
known the old French clergy, whom 
Burke has portrayed with so mas- 
terly a hand; had attended classes 


M‘Gilligan. 
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in the Sorbonne with the good 
Abbé Edgeworth, who accompanied 
Louis XVI. to the guillotine; had 
saved his life by shouldering a 
musket in the National Guard, and 
finally settled at Worldsend. I was 
not long in overtaking old Bob. Bob 
was something of a character, very 
plain and outspoken. When the 
chief landlord of our parish once asked 
him why he did not weed his tur- 
nips, his answer was, “Hout, man! 
If ye maun talk, talk sense. Wad 
they not come up with the next 
rain?’ Once, when Mrs. Rural was 
visiting him, his eye was attracted 
by a gold locket that dangled. from 
her neck. 

“And what will ye have in that?” 

“Some of the Rector’s hair.” 

The old man laughed until the tears 
streamed down from his eyes. 

“What! ye carry a ‘snig’ of his 
hair, and he no deed yet!” 

Now, the old man was a Method- 
ist, and Methodism so plays upon the 
strings of the feelings in youth that 
they are often out of tune in ma- 
turer life. He was rather hard and 
forbidding, and I had even imagined 
that he ‘id not much like me. Bob 
at first said nothing. Then—“ And 
so youre going to leave us, man. 
Right sorry am I to loss you. Well 
I mind how often you were with 
poor Tom, and how he liked to hear 
your prayer, and how, the morning 
he died, he raised up his poor hands 
and said, ‘glory! glory! glory! 
three times, and so died.” I was 
more affected than I cared to show ; 
but on inquiring how he came to 
hear the news, he referred me to 
old Jack, the sexton. 

It was not far from the church now, 
and there was old Jack, himself, look- 
ing up the road. Jack wasa very old 
man, somewhat stooped, with iron- 

izzled hair. He might have sate for 
1is portrait to those two great word- 
painters, Scott and Wordsworth. He 
was a living chronicle of the parish. 
He “minded” a great squire’s house, 
standing on the hill-side; the squire 
lived, as squires did when “Bumper 
Squire Jones” reigned in Moneyglass ; 
he hunted, he shot, he kept dogs, he 
kept badgers, he kept idlers, he kept 
fiddlers. Now, not one stone of all 
his state is left upon the other, and 
the wind shakes the bog cotton-plant 
mournfully on the spot that once 
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echoed with so much music and re- 
velry. He “minded” a great fight 
down in the village in ’98, and how 
the sogers fired on the Irish, and three 
women were killed. He “minded” 
twenty worshippers on a fine Sunday 
in the church, when there would be 
three hundred now. He “minded” 
the rector, and priest, and Presby- 
terian minister, and half the “payrish” 
going out hunting Shan Crossagh, or 
some great robber, on Saturday. All, 
I am sorry to say, got drunk on their 
return. On Sunday, only the curate 
went to church, and as there were but 
three, he said it was not worth his 
while to hold service, and so went 
his way. He “minded” people who 
had heard John Wesley preach in the 
district. Jack was a religious man, an 
enthusiastic Protestant, and dearly 
loved a sermon which “cursed the 
Trish,” as he not “ dyslogistically” 
termed a violent controversial effusion. 
He was deeply read in “‘ Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs,” in the Homilies and Lati- 
mer’s writings, and in the “ Life of 
Bishop Bedell.” The wild tales of 
the massacre of the Protestants in 
1641, legends of O’ Neill and Sir Cahir 
O'Doherty, traditions of Derry, En- 
niskillen, Aughrim, and the Boyne, 
made stirring music in the old man’s 
memory. Cromwell, next to William, 
was his ideal of a ruler; and the mas- 
sacre of Drogheda was as sacred an 
act as the destruction of Ai. His 
old wife has often told me, that he 
started up in his sleep, imagining that 
he was about to be led to the stake, 
or to charge up to the culverins of 
the Irish, in the same host with the 
— grey horsesof William, which 

e devoutly believed to have been a 
legion of angels. His father’s father 
was intimate with a hero of the Boyne. 
The old man’s quaint but pious fancy 
was to have close by his bed-side the 
old sacramental chalice, whose scanty 
gilding had long since been worn off 
the curious bunches of grapes with 
which it was chased, in order that it 
should meet his eye when he waked, 
and remind him of the many children 
of God who had touched it with their 
lips, who were now drinking new 
wine in their Father’s kingdom. It 
was true that I was no Orangeman ; 
it was true that Jack, who theoreti- 
cally hated Papists as well as Popery, 
but os was the kindest friend 
and best neighbour to them—darkly 
VOL. LI.—NO. Cccv. 
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hinting that his intimacy with these 
children of Belial was partly in the 
hope of unravelling the tortuous 
mazes of some conspiracy—was some- 
what tormented and scandalized as I 
used to point out to him the happy 
inconsistency between his theory and 
his practice. Yet, Jack certainly 
was greatly attached to me, and his 
first observation was, “Surely the 
people would never let me go. Only 
fet him go round the hearers, and every 
family would make up a shilling. He 
wouldn’t mind asking—no, the Priest 
himself, and that would make up the 
odds to me.” Jack’s son, John, soon 
appeared. He was parish clerk, and 
one of the most honest, intelligent 
men I haveever met. The same theo- 
retical hatred which his father had 
of the “ Romans,” he expressed on 
all occasions towards the “ Methodys,”’ 
who were numerous in Worldsend. I 
recollect once, shortly after I came 
to the parish, remarking that the con- 
gregation, on some particular occasion, 
was unusually small. “ Fat geese is 
in, Reverend dear,” was John’s deli- 
berate exclamation. Upon inquiry, 
it appeared that the meaning of the 
mysterious connexion between my 
scanty flock and the birds that saved 
the capitol was simply this: Geese 
are fattened in Worldsend upon the 
stubbles, after the corn is off the field. 
This enables the farmer to give cheap 
and exquisite dinners, such as Tickler, 
in the Noctes Ambrosiane, delights in. 
The Methodist preachers choose, for 
their meetings, this festive season, in 
hopes of certain hospitality and plea- 
sant fare ; and their first preachment 
always attracts an unusual number of 
listeners. Having mentioned the sub- 
ject, I must say, in justice to John’s 
prejudices, that whilst the elder Me- 
thodists impressed me most favour- 
ably, the younger seemed to have the 
letter of the system without its spirit. 
Inconsonance,too, with Butler’steach- 
ing about “passive emotions,” and 
“ going over fine theories of virtue,” 
and Burke’s fine saying, “ Hypocrisy 
delights in the most sublime specula- 
tions ; for, neverintending to cote ond 
speculation, it costs nothing to have 
it magnificent.” I have found that 
the inflated preaching and lofty pre- 
tensions so prevalent in that body are 
accompanied by a less than average 
amount of vulgar honesty and mo- 
rality. But, once more, let it be re- 
39 
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membered that I speak exclusively of 
Worldsend, and in Worldsend of the 
young, and not of the old. 

But from John I discovered how 
my secret had been revealed. He had 
been sitting in my kitchen when the 
Peay arrived. My man, James 

ad overheard our conversation, an 
of course retailed it in the lower re- 
gions, and John had just gone down 
the road before me. 

It would be tedious to detail more 
of these and similar conversations. 
The time sped on swiftly, until at last 
the Rector’s last Sunday in his old 
parish arrived. 

O blessed Sunday ! there are those 
who would represent it as a Judaic 
burden. Believe them not. It appears 
to me to be capable of illustration 
from a familiar object. When we see 
an empty bird’s nest, our imagination 

ay lead us on from the melancholy- 
looking little structure ; it may show 
us the fledged bird; it may picture 
him to us with his wings quivering 
and glittering in the sunlight ; it may 
repeat the golden music that he is 
chanting in the branches. And so, 
the Sabbaths of the law may be dead; 
but the spirit, which they sheltered, 


is waving its a, and singing its 


notes of praise, in the light and liberty 
of the Christian Lord’s Day. Since 
the dawn of a Sabbath morning first 
lay with its golden hush upon the 
brim of the purple mountains, the 
Creator of the light and of the hills 
has never been without his witness. 
It is the historian of finished creation, 
and of perfected redemption. It is 
true, a sad historian would it be, if 
it only reminded us of the Eden 
which we have lost : it is the prophet 
of future rest to our wearied nature. 
Every seventh wave that breaks upon 
the shore of time flings a of 
hope at the pilgrim’s feet. The pencil 
of inspiration can write nothing 
sweeter, or grander, or holier, over the 
jasper wall and the gates of pearl than 
this: “There remaineth, therefore, a 
nocpine of Sabbath to the people of 


But now my last Sunday was come. 
How quietly it broke over the eastern 
hill! The few trees round the par- 
sonage were beginning to put forth 
their buds. e snow-drops had 
wreathed their delicate coronals beside 
the deeper tinted anemones in the 
little wood. The lustrous crocus, so 
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nobly called by the Greek tragedians 
“golden-rayed,” burned on the ground, 
like a deep spot of intense orange in 
the dull clouds of some unlovely sun- 
set. The heather began to weave a 
pe raiment for the hill and the 
yg, as rich as the evening of an 
Eastern sky. The furze began to un- 
fold its sea of soft, yellow, odorous 
fire, billowing out in high tide upon 
the mountain’s breast, and rippling 
down in tiny wavelets into nooks, 
and crannies, and soft green mossy 
coves, like the starry spray of Dante’s 
river, each drop of which became a 
flower upon the bank. The sweet 
leaves of the willow began to exude 
their fragrance upon the air. The 
river that so often had kept music to 
the language of my heart went babbling 
and singing, lisping over the pebbles, 
shouting down the tiny waterfall, sob- 
bing down the dell, dappled with fox- 
glove, laughing round its many wind- 
Ings. d many feelings seemed to 
blend strangely with its silver chim- 
ings, joys, and sorrows, and immortal 
hopes, and anthems of adoration! 

As I walked along to the Sunday- 
school, the multitude passed me going 
to chapel. Now I am at my destination. 

I know nothing better, either for 
teachers or taught. Nothing better 
for the teachers than to rise higher 
by stooping down to those little capa- 
cities, to be obliged to ask oneself 
those “ forethoughtful queries,” 
(thanks, O rare Sam Coleridge! for that 
translation of Plato and Bacon) which 
are the best half of knowledge. No- 
thing better for the taught, as it needs 
no laboured demonstration to prove. 

Do not be discouraged, if education, 
secular or religious, does not seem at 
once to do its work. It is not the 
beginning of improvement in any 
community which attracts the super- 
ficial observer. Far from it. People 
seem to lose the partially agreeable 
characteristics of savagery, without 
acquiring in return the amenities of 
civilized life. It reminds one of the 
appearance of a patch of land which 
has been reclaimed from the sea: in 
its earlier stages, it is a dull spot of 
brown, contrasting disagreeably with 
the purple grandeur of the heathered 
mountains, and the silver gleaming of 
the adjacent sea. But let a few sea- 
sons and you shall see the sun- 
lights and shadow casting an excellent 
beauty on the fine pale yellow of the 
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corn, or the redder gold of the wheat. 
The spot will be as lovely in apictorial 
as it is interesting in an economic 
int of view. The man of taste may 
join in the exclamations of the man of 
So we must not be impatient 
if education does not complete the 
work of a century in the course of a 
decade, if low cunning takes the place 
of a picturesque superstition. When 
the soil has been long enough re- 
claimed, when it has held intercourse 
with the sun of Scripture, and the free 
air of liberal education, it will pro- 
duce a beautiful and abundant crop 
of public virtue and public spirit, of 
private happiness and prosperity. 

But I return to my Sunday school. 
The last collect issaid. The last verse 
isrepeated. A hundred little faces look 
wistfully. Why? Why does it cost one 
somuch to say those little words,“Good 
bye, my children! God bless you ?” 

Another ordeal is before me—-the 
church and the sermon. 

When was that little church so full 
before! There they were—all whom 
I knew so well—all whose sorrows I 
had striven to console—all whom I 
had known in those moments which 
ap away all that is adventitious, 
and leave our human hearts naked. 
There they were. I distinguish them 
by those nicknames, em ing aptly 
their idiosyncracies, in which Worlds- 
end is so ingenious. 

There was Dick the Dabber, whose 
mode of labour was just to turn or 
“dab” the clay with his spade. There 
was Will the Wild-duck, whose local 
habitation was a quaking bog by a 
river side. There was Property Bob, 
who boasted much of his landed pro- 
perty. There was Gentleman Willy, 
a dapper, conceited little man, whose 
grandmother had been a live “ Church 
ps daughter. There was Doctor 
Willy, whose father had once studied 
medicine for asingle term. There was 
Harry the Hoker, who inhisyouth had 
been suspected of stealing potatoes. 
There was Sam the Singer, whose 
father had been a renowned fiddler. 
There was Simple Sammy, who was the 
shrewdest fellow in the parish. There 
was Clatty Dick, whose house and 
children were always filthy. Then 
there were lasses with clock-work 
stockings and hobnailed shoes, and 
others with ostrich feathers in their 
bonnets, and others with white hand- 
kerchiefs in their hands, and others 
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fingers. 
only place in the world where young 
ladies make themselves ridiculous. 
And there were Methodist class-lea- 
ders, and quiet, sensible, devout- 
looking fathers and mothers, and 
large groups of little children. The 
wise arrangements of our chief land- 
lord and his agent enable me to say 
that there were hardly any beggars, 
independence being, unquestionably, 
a characteristic of Worldsend under 
their fostering care. 

This is no fitting place to speak of 
the sermon. Suffice to say that I 
chose for my subject some of our 
Saviour’s words to His disciples, in the 
latter part of St. John’s Gospel, which 
occurred in the service of the Sunday. 
There is something so touching about 
all those parting words, that I had 
scarcely ever chosen any of them for 
an address before, feeling that there 
was something in them on which I 
was scarcely capable of entering. But, 
under the circumstance of that Sun- 
day, I felt that there was in them a 
refinement of tenderness, under which 
I was sure that, without much direct 
allusion to the painful subject of 

arting, both I and those simple 

earts could shelter our grief. How, 
after the traitor goes forth, those 
words pour out like the waters of a 
fountain that have been pent up by 
some obstacle ; and, as they hurry on, 
sometimes in sunshine, sometimes in 
shadow, but giving greenness and re- 
freshment wherever they flow, so the 
stream of that discourse is sometimes 
darkened by the thought of approach- 
ing separation, sometimes brightened 
by the thought of seeing them 
again, more truly"than before. But 
whatever colour it takes, bright or 
loomy, it still leaves behind it a 
ee consolation. But enough. 
I could not say much then. he 
death-beds which I had stood by ; 
the words of love, or warning, or in- 
struction which { had addressed to 
the young ; crowded back painfully 
upon my memory. There was not 
much eloquence, I think, but there 
were abundant tears. Andas I could 
not say much of it then, so I do not 
like to write much now. 

Mrs. Rural! as little Eliza caught 
a hand, and covered it with kisses, 

know it was too much for your 
woman’s heart... . . 


white kid gloves on their 
orldsend is to be sure, the 
or 
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Ir is high time that the thoughtful 
attention of our readers should be di- 
rected to the condition of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. The quickening and 
purifying influence of public opinion 
is far more needed in the case of that 
institution than it is in either Oxford 
or Cambridge; for those great uni- 
versities have been thoroughly reform- 
ed: the governing power has been 
taken out of the hands of the irrespon- 
sible and obstructive cliques that so 
long abused it, and lodged in those of 
elective councils, by which every uni- 
versity interest is represented, pro- 
tected, and advanced. But nothing 
of this kind has been done for the 
University of Dublin. She has still 
her hebdomadal Board, her provost, 
and seven senior fellows, governing 
in their own interest, auditing their 
own accounts, evading the most just 
and reasonable demands for reform, 
and witnessing with apathy the de- 
cline of every other college interest 
but their own. A parade, indeed, is 
made of carrying out the educational 
improvements recommended by the 
Royal Commissioners ; but the finan- 
cial changes which can alone give 
those any efficiency are studiously 
neglected. An elaborate scheme for 
enlarging and improving the fellow- 
ship examination is devised; while 
the value of a fellowship itself is 
allowed to fall to such a point that no 
undergraduate of promise now regards 
it as a prize. ew scholarships are 
made out of old exhibitions. The 
calendar is decorated with new pro- 
fessorships, lectureships, studies, and 
prizes ; but the “common chest” on 
which all these improvements must 
be charged is not replenished, but 
impoverished, on every opportunity, 
to the benefit of the governing body. 
Grave charges these; but before 
we lay down our pen our readers will 
judge whether they are unfounded. 
t is not without reluctance they are 
made ; but the title which this Maga- 
zine bears forbids us to pass over 
evils that imperil the interests and 


compromise the character of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. Nor, even if we 
were willing to do so, would such 
reticence on our part be now of any 
avail. The scandals have got abroad, 
and are not to be hushed up. Com- 
plaints of misgovernment, and of self- 
seeking in high places, are rife within 
the walls and without. A general 
relaxation of discipline is witnessed, 
which argues a want of moral weight 
on the part of the constituted autho- 
rities. At the parliamentary election 
of 1857, and again at the election of 
1858, university professors and junior 
fellows bring the internal affairs of 
the College under the notice of the 
constituency, and their statements are 
received with the most marked ap- 
proval. The meeting of the senate at 
the spring commencements reveals 
an organized opposition to the pro- 
ceedings of the Board ; an opposition 
headed by the most conservative and 
the most influential men among the 
junior fellows. A reverend pro- 
fessor preaches before the University 
for his doctor’s degree; and in doing 
so administers a solemn castigation to 
the Board. The Board demands a 
copy of the sermon ; but, having 
perused it, with thenote which accom- 
panied and enhanced it, they do not 
venture to punish the adie even 
to the extent of withholding his de- 
gree. The public press enters the 
arena, and unanimously and menac- 
ingly demands reform. In vain the 
Board attempts to silence, by their 
official reprimand, two junior fellows 
for connecting their names with the 
agitation; two of their colleagues 
come forthwith before the public, and 
claim the same censure as an honour ; 
and the Board, seeing how the tide of 
opinion runs, overlooks their offence. 

The Board have entirely mistaken 
the remedy for the existing evils. 
They have endeavoured to suppress 
complaint instead of removing the 
grievances complained of. The true 
policy for persons in their situation is 
quickly, willingly, largely, to redress 
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the wrongs they have permitted and 
rofited by, and to surround their 
uture government with such a light 
of publicity that neither will abuses 
be possible on their side, nor miscon- 
ception on the part of others. The 
strong pressure of extern opinion will 
soon set their government to rights 
for the present ; but measures should 
be taken that this opinion should be 
as permanent as the evil tendencies 
which it has to control. Publicity, 
in a word, must be henceforth the 
rule in all educational endowments ; 
and if, on the one hand, the discipline 
of a university is to prevent the 
juniors from bringing their grievances 
fore the bar of public opinion, on 
the other, a system of secrecy must 
not be tolerated, which shields self- 
seeking and maladministration from 
the criticism of the press. Convinced 
that this system of secreey and irre- 
sponsibility lies at the root of all the 
present discontent, we shall address 
ourselves, firstly, to the question of a 
public audit of accounts, and then 
make a few remarks on the grievance 
which is most complained of, and the 
existence of which certainly reflects 
most discredit on the government of 
the Board : we allude to the insuffi- 
cient salaries of the non-tutor fellows. 
The Board, indeed, affect to have 
no real objection to publicity, and only 
to resist it on the grounds that the de- 
mand implies an affront. The public, 
however, have learned enough of 
boards by this time to know that, 
however plausible such statements 
may be, they are not to be relied on. 
Conscious fraud is, of course, very 
rare among respectable men. But 
what can be more common than one- 
sided views and exaggerated estimates 
of one’s own claims! and when those 
are accompanied by the opportunity 
of satisfying these supposed claims, 
serious abuses will not be slow to 
arise. It is idle to object that the 
Board is not irresponsible—that an 
appeal to the visitors will obtain re- 
dress for misappropriation of college 
revenues. If the misappropriation 
escape notice for a few years, usage 
is pleaded in its defence ; and it is 
certain to escape notice under the pre- 
sent regime if introduced gradually. 
The Royal Commissioners of 1851 
had excellent means of judging whe- 
ther such an audit was requisite or 
not ; and we find them laying a greater 
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stress on this reform, and recurring 
to it more frequently than to any 
other of the measures which they re- 
commend. We find them, first, ask- 
a questions (Evidence, page 
270) :— 

“By what officer are the accounts 
examined? By whom is the auditor 


appointed, and from what body is he 
usually selected ? 


To which the registrar answers :— 

**The provost and senior fellows 
usually select the auditor from their 
own body, in conformity with the pow- 
ers vested in them by the statutes.” 


By the word usually we opine the 
registrar means invariably; as the 
office of auditor, with its salary at- 
tached, travels round the circle of se- 
nior fellows, like the senior lectureship, 
the proctorship, the bursarship, &c. 
It would have been satisfactory to 
hear from the registrar what excep- 
tions ever occurred to the rule of the 
auditor being selected from the Board. 
But the registrar’s answer is peculiar 
in another respect. He volunteers 
the observation, “in conformity with 
the powers vested in them by the 
statutes.” This strongly suggests the 
thought, gui s’excuse, s'accuse. The 
excuse, however, does not seem to 
have been held good by the Commis- 
sioners ; for in their report (page 9) 
they observe :— 

‘** The office of auditor has been also 
usually held by a senior fellow, although 
the Board seem to have been empowered 
by the statutes to elect any one to that 
office; and it appears to have been the 
intention of the framers of the statute 
that the auditor should not be a member 
of the Board.” 


Indeed, on looking into the statute 
in question, one is at a loss to under- 
stand how the registrar could have so 
entirely misconceived its intention. 
To return, however, to the evidence, 
the Commissioners ask (page 271):— 


‘Ts the annual balance sheet and 
statement of the income and expendi- 
ture of the college published to any 
officers or members of the college or the 
university, except the provost and se- 
nior fellows ? 

Answer.—* The annual statement of 
accounts is not published. No informa- 
tion on this subject is ever withheld 
when applied for on proper grounds.” 


Another rap on the knuckles to the 


prying Commissioners. The registrar 
might have informed them, however, 
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what the Board considers “ proper 

unds” on which one might apply 
or information. Is a nai curiosity 
to know what is done with the public 
money an admissible motive? Or 
suppose an honor lecturer humbly re- 
presented to the Board that £20 Irish 
was too slight a remuneration for his 
labours, and was answered that there 
were no funds available to raise the 
salary, would he be entitled to ask, 
what, then, becomes of the moneys in 
the common chest ? or of the moneys 
not in the common chest, but which 
ought to be there? Would he be 
considered to be on “ proper grounds” 
in putting this question? We fear 
not. 

Under the head of “Expenditure 
from the Funds of the College” (page 
88), the Commissioners remark that— 


“The management of the greater por- 
tion of the expenditure is intrusted to 
the provost and senior fellows, which 
large powers,” they advise, ‘‘ should be 
continued in the Board, provided that 

ublicity be secured as to the manner 
in which they are exercised. For this 
purpose we recommend that the office 
of auditor should be placed on a new 
basis; and instead of that officer being 
a member of the Board, or appointed by 
them, that the visitors of the College 
should be empowered to appoint an 
auditor, who should annually examine 
the College accounts in detail. The 
balance sheet and statement of income 
and expenditure, when audited by him, 
should be published. The Board have 
given such full information with respect 
to the College revenues, in answer to 
our inquiries, that the continuous pub- 
lication would not lead to any greater 
disclosure of the affairs of the College, 
whilst it would mark, in a very distinct 
manner, any progress that was from 
time to time made in the improved 
management of its financial arrange- 
ments.” 


This last e is worthy of at- 
tention ; but the full force of it only 
appears when we come to look into 
the disclosures that were made, from 
which we will also see what great 
room there was (and still is) for im- 
seer in the management of the 

nances. We cannot help thinking, 
however, pace the Commissioners, that 
the ) 1g ee audit would be still more 
useful in marking a retrograde move- 
ment in the financial arrangements 
than in signalizing improvements. We 
admire the courteous tone uniformly 
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adopted by the Commissioners ; but 
courtesy sometimes may interfere with 
sincerity. 

It might be supposed, however, 
that in the above extracts, and in 
others which we might make from 
the Blue Book before us, the Commis- 
sioners were influenced by a pedantic 
desire to assimilate the financial af- 
fairs of the College to those of ordin- 
ary public companies, or, perhaps, 
by an over-solicitude to guard the 
members of the Board from undeserved 
imputations, rather than by any con- 
viction that a public audit was really 
necessary to secure an honest or a 
useful distribution of the funds. This 
hypothesis, unfortunately, has no- 
thing but its amiability to sustain it. 
The broad fact which stared the Comn- 
missioners in the face throughout 
their inquiries was, that the emolu- 
ments of the members of the Board 
had steadily and rapidly increased 
through every fluctuation of public 
and College affairs, and had even done 
so at epochs of national calamity, and 
when every other College interest was 
retrograding. Less than a century 
ago (1761), a senior fellow, named 
Brabazon Disney, resigned his fellow- 
ship for the professorship of divinity, 
worth then £500 a-year. In 1790, 
another senior fellow, named James 
Drought, resigned his office for the 
same professorship. As the senior 
ana had increased in value 
during the interval, great difficulty 
was experienced on the latter occasion 
in filling up the professorship, which 
could onl Tes held at that time by a 
senior fellow. The Board got over 
the difficulty by adding about £200 to 
the professorship. This clearly deter- 
mines the value of a senior fellowship 
in 1790 to have been not much over 
£700. Now, it is matter of history 
that the interval between this date 
and 1814 was one of public trouble 
and private suffering. In this Trinity 
College had its full share. The elec- 
tion for fellowship in 1798 was post- 
poned, with the concurrence of the 
visitors, until the rebellion should be 
quelled. Then succeeded the French 
war. Perhaps the very darkest period 
of this calamitous series of years was 
the year 1813. Well, in this year, the 
professor of divinity was superannu- 
ated ; and we learn from the evidence 
in the Blue Book (p. 15), that in 1814 
the emoluments of the office were 
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i and the office was thrown 
open to junior fellows. It will be 
es to learn that this increase, 
which failed to induce any of the 
senior fellows to resign his place on 
the Board, was one which raised the 
professorship to £1,200 a year. The 
rofessor appointed was the eminent 
Richard Graves, afterwards Dean of 
Ardagh. A living was subsequently 
conferred on him, but whether it was 
a College living or not we cannot say. 
In 1850, however, when the professor- 
ship of divinity fell vacant, the Board 
were desirous that it should be 
accepted by Dr. Singer, then as now 
one of the most popular men in the 
Trish Church. Dr. Singer was, how- 
ever, a senior fellow, and could not be 
expected to resign his place on the 
Board for so small a prize as £1,200 
a-year. The living of Raymochy was 
accordingly thrown in, being an addi- 
tion of £500 a-year. Even in accept- 
ing £1,700 a-year, Dr. Singer was con- 
sidered to have made a sacrifice. It 
was not so, however, in reality, as the 
ition of professor of divinity was 
justly regarded as materially im- 
proving his prospects of being placed 
on the episcopal bench. This event 
took place in less than three years 
afterwards ; but notwithstanding the 
encouragement thusafforded, nosenior 
fellow could be induced to accept the 
professorship on equally advantageous 
terms. It was given to its present 
respected occupant, Dr. Butcher, who 
was at that time five steps distant from 
the enjoyment of a seat on the Board. 
While the emoluments of thesenior 
fellows were thus advancing by rapid 
strides, it has been otherwise with all 
other College incomes. These have, 
with few exceptions, fluctuated ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the 
College, and in cases of any permanent 
increase in the revenues, additional 
offices have been (and very properly) 
founded out of the increase.. A re- 
markable example of the first-named 
law occurred within the short period 
occupied by the labours of the Com- 
mission. The three years, 1850, 1851, 
1852, were years of great distress in 
Treland. In this short period, the 
tutorial fund, out of which the bulk 
of the incomes of the twenty tutor 
fellows is paid, decreased no less than 
10 per cent. (vide Report, p. 89). As to 
the increase that has taken place from 
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time to time in the number of junior 
fellows, we need only remark that 
these offices are now twenty-eight in 
number, instead of nine, the number 
existing in the time of Charles L, and 
downto 1698—the senior fellows being 
then as now seven in number. The 
scholars of the house are allowed, at 
the present day, exactly the salary 
enjoyed by the thirty native scholars 
in 1758—an epoch at which £20 
(Irish) probably went a lon ae in 
maintaining a young man and further- 
ing him to his profession. There has 
been,. we admit, a considerable in- 
crease in the number of these prizes, 
butthis might have been accompanied, 
we think, with an increase in the 
value of each place without over- 
taxing in any degree the revenues of 
the College. Besides, the Board ought 
to remember that a just and liberal 
consideration of the scholars’ interests 
would lead to large bequests and bene- 
factions, while the evidence of a 
monopolizing policy on the part of 
the governing body chills the fire of 
charity and shuts the purse of the 
munificent. Again, several profes- 
sorships, once well paid or overpaid, 
have been from time to time consider- 
ably cut down. The late Dr. Whit- 
ley Stokes had asalary of £900 a-year 
as lecturer in natural history. is 
excessive remuneration has been duly 
diminished. The professorship of 
botany was worth £600 a-year in the 
time of Dr. William Allman, while 
his successor, a most eminent man in 
his science, received but £200 a-year, 
and a Scotch university now enjoys 
the benefit of his high talents and 
reputation. The professorship of ora- 
tory was £100 a-year in 1762, but was 
reduced in 1847 to £60, and in 1850, 
to £35 (Irish). Its salary was, indeed, 
somewhat restored in 1855, in conse- 
bg of the great increase in its 

uties ; and the same must be said 
for the professorships of Greek and 
experimental physics, while some new 
lectureships po 4 professorships have 
been founded. In a word, the pro- 
fessorships like the tutorships have 
risen and fallen, multiplied or died 
out, according to the wants of the age 
and the circumstanves of the College. 
But the seven senior fellows have held 
their ground. The College estates 
have vastly increased in value, but 
they support no eighth senior fellow. 
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The consequence is what we see, an 
abnormal growth in the income of the 
members of the Board; an arrested 
development in the salaries of the 
scholars; a famine-fever among the 
non-tutor fellows. 

Beside the evidence contained in this 
general state of things, the Commis- 
sioners brought to light certain particu- 
lar incidents which rendered assurance 
doubly sure, concerning the necessity 
of a public audit of accounts. In the 
year 1828, the Board paid £14,000 out 
of the funds of the College for the 
advowson of the living of Clogherny. 
What the precise value of Clogherny 
was in 1828, we are not able to tell ; 
but one thing is certain, it was better 
than a senior fellowship of that day. 
After all the reductions made on it, 
in the form of tithe composition, 
ecclesiastical tax, &c., it is still worth 
upwards of £1,000 a-year. It may 
have been worth the purchase-money: 
that is not the question we care to 
raise ; but was this the best thing 
that could be done with the college 
funds, or was it merely a job, the 
senior fellows purchasing a promo- 
tion for one of their own number 
with the funds of the institution? 
Suppose the Board could purchase 
the nomination to the next bishop- 
rick, it might be very wise, as a com- 
mercial speculation, to pay £20,000 
or £30,000 for it; but would it be 
tolerable that the college funds should 
be employed for the purpose? What 
would the junior fellows, and the 
—— and the scholars say to it? 

hat would a public auditor say to 
it? It is not every year we can have 
a Royal Commission to say: “ When 
so much might be done for the ad- 
vancement of education by the endow- 
ment of additional fellowships, pro- 
fessorships, scholarships, and exhibi- 
tions in the college, we think the 
purchase of advowsons an injudicious 
application of the college funds.” (Re- 
port, p. 22.) The Commissioners 
wrote “injudicious,” but they proba- 
bly meant something more. fh the 
case of Clogherny, indeed, it turned 
out an “injudicious” speculation in 
evety sense ; for the incumbent out- 
lived all the speculators, and the 
senior fellowships had so thriven in 
the meanwhile, that Clogherny, itself 
reduced in value, fell to the lot of a 
gentleman high among the juniors. 
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But the Commissioners found some 
uglier spots than Clogherny. In page 
12 of the Evidence, we find some very 
clear and compendious tables relating 
to the distribution of the fees on 
degrees, as this distribution existed 
in 1851. The information here sup- 
ow to the Commissioners saw the 

ight for the first time in that year. 

The amount charged for each degree 
was ascertainable by anybody, on 
looking into the calendar, or inquiring 
from the proctor; but how the fees 
thus received were apportioned among 
the different officers and departments 
of the university, the graduates, 
masters, and doctors who paid them 
had no means of knowing. Let us be 
thankful, however, that the informa- 
tion did come at last, and let us turn 
to the statute-book to see whether 
the distribution in 1851 is in accord- 
ance with that authority. On turn- 
ing, however, to Mr. Hercules Mac 
Donnel’s edition of the statutes, we 
are doomed to be disappointed. The 
information we seek is not given in it. 
There is a short table of the sums 
total; but these sums do not tally 
with those furnished to the Commis- 
sioners—the latter are in all cases 
higher. We have recourse to Dr. 
Lloyd’s edition, and with as little 
success. We bethink ourselves of a 
certain scrubby little green statute- 
book presented to ourselves on the 
eventful day of our matriculation, and 
after a rummage among the top 
shelves of our library, we find it. But 
no table of distribution! “How stu- 

vid,” we think, “of Mr. Hercules Mac 
onnel and Dr. Lloyd, and all the 
other editors not to give us this inte- 
resting information, which was printed 
on the same page as the sum totals 
which these gentlemen present to us. 
At last we get a gleam of light. A 
statute-book of the date of 1741 turns 
up in the college library; another, 
dated 1791, is brought to us by a 
friend, and this book bears internal 
evidence of having been the property 
of James Wilson, who got fellowship 
in 1800, and who entered one or two 
trifling corrections in it in 1801. Both 
these editions contain the long-looked- 
for table of distribution; and they 
agree with each other. Both disagree 
with the table printed in the blue 
book, and the disagreement deserves 
the marked attention of our reader, 
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Distribution in 





Cnty 
Deorer of A.M. 1801. 1851. 
Trinity College, or ‘“‘ com- 

mon chest,’’ ° « 810 0 £13 6 
Vice-Chancellor, 050 050 
Library, . 100 100 

Cheirotheca, . ° ee Nil. 
Bedell and Janitor, 05 0 040 
Proctor, . . . 260 210 0 
Registrar, ° . - 08 0 050 
Provost and Senior Fellows, Nil. 410 0 
£718 6 £916 6 


Deonzes of LL.D., M.D., or Mus. D., 
including LL.B. and Mus, B. 
Trinity College, or ‘‘ com- 


mon chest,” ° -£12 00 £215 0 
Vice-Chancellor, 13 0 110 0 
Library,.  . 5 5 0 600 
Professor, . 300 300 
Cheirotheca, . ° 300 Nil. 
Bedell and Janitor, 140 015 0 
Proctor, . ° . 300 300 
Registrar, ° . - 012 0 015 0 
Provostand Senior Fellows, Nil. 16 00 


£29 4 0 £3315 0 
Decrees of B.D. and D.D. 
Trinity College, or ‘‘ com- 


mon chest,”’ 5 00 £215 9 
Vice-Chancellor, 110 0 110 0 
Professor, 300 300 
Library, . 615 0 710 0 
Cheirotheca, . ° 300 Nil. 
Bedell! and Janitor, 110 0 015 0 
Proctor, . ° ° 410 0 410 0 
Registrar, . . - 015 0 O18 0 
Provost and Senior Fellows, Nil. 19 0 0 

£36 0 0 £3915 0 


Whether a public audit is super- 
fluous, let this table alone decide. 

It is curious to observe that the 
original distribution appears to have 
been planned with a reference to every 
department with which the candi- 
date was concerned. The Cheirotheca 
(anglice, gloves), was the head porter. 
This item has been abolished, and that 
officer is paid by a fixed salary, charged 
onthe common chest. The bedell and 
janitor are the two inferior servants. 

he professor represented the special 
teacher, under whom the candidate 
was prepared. The vice-chancellor is 
the acting head of the university, and 
the common chest is the general fund 
on which all the material and many 
of the educational wants of the insti- 
tution are charged. The vice-chan- 
cellor has always devoted his share 
of the fees to prizes for the students, 
a circumstance which explains the in- 
crease which that dignitary has per- 
mitted to take place in his own share 
of thefees. The proctor superintended 
the candidate in his performance of 
the exercises for the degree (once a 
reality): the registrar recorded: the 
proceedings. Both mong and regis- 
trar were senior fellows, which body 
was therefore already provided for 
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without the monstrous addendum 
which brings up the rear of each of 
the tables of 1851. 

Referring to this table, the Com 
missioners ask : 


‘* By what authority is the method of 
distribution regulated ?” 


And we feel something like admi- 
ration for the coolness of the reply : 
*‘ The distribution of the fees is made 


by the authority of the provost and 
senior fellows.” 


The Commissioners, however, are 
not.to be daunted. In page 87 they 
report that— 

‘The decrements, the fees on de- 
grees, and those payable to the regis- 
trar and other officers, are now imposed 
and regulated by the Board, without the 
intervention of the visitors, and without 
any express provisions of the statutes on 
the subject ; whilst the fees payable by 
pupils to their tutors are regulated, as 
to the principle of their imposition, by 
royal statutes, and as to their amount, 
by decrees of the Board and visitors. 
The litter mode of regulating the fees 
should, we think, be extended to all fees 
payable in college.” 


Finally, in the conclusion of their 
report (page 93), they recommend— 


‘«That the fees paid on the higher 
degrees should be abolished, except the 
degree of master of arts, for which a pay- 
ment should be made to the funds of the 
college.” 


Shortly after the Commission had 
concluded its labours, the Board, 
anxious to rectify the irregularity 
into which they had fallen, obtained 
from the venerable and aged visitors 
of the university their sanction to the 
condemned fees! The foundation 
being thus firmly laid, their next 
proceeding was to raise the super- 
structure as high as possible. A sum 
of £511, paid by government into the 
common chest for the increase and 
endowment of minor professorships, 
afforded a convenient means of in- 
creasing the degree fees thus secured 
in perpetuum. An arrangement was 
made with the government whereby 
this sum was resigned by the college, 
in consideration of the government 
remitting to the college the taxes on 
degrees. Nothing could look fairer 
on the surface. The government 
could not suspect that the transac- 
tion would injure any educational 
interest, as the increase that would 
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be sure to take place in the number 
of degrees taken out would fully com- 
nsate for the £511 removed. Un- 
ortunately, however, the word “ col- 
lege” in the above unaudited arrange- 
ment was used in two senses: where 
the college resigns the money, it is 
the “common chest” is meant ; when 
the college receives the compensation. 
it is the “ provost and senior fellows’ 
mainly that is meant. The “com- 
pensation” thus accruing to the pro- 
vost and senior fellows in the two 
years since the remission of the taxes, 
amounted each year to £706, and it 
promises to be more for 1858. 

At the time this arrangement was 
effected, six of the non-tutor fellows 
and junior tutors were, and are still, 
obtaining a livelihood by extraneous 
employments. The spes collegit, the 
young men on whose exertions in 
science and the higher walks of lite- 
rature the reputation of the college 
depends, are occupied in “ grinding,” 


in superintending schools, and in 
writing for newspapers. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
we do not disapprove of the abolition 
of the tax on degrees. The tax had 


become an injustice, inasmuch as the 
degrees of the Queen’s Colleges were 
exempted from it; and it was always 
an absurdity for the government to 
paying with one hand, in the form of 
t allowances, what it removed 
with the other in the form of a tax. 
But the — of the Board was to take 
good care that the arrangement en- 
tered into between them and the 
government should not trench on that 
“common chest,” which was already 
unable to cope with the growing de- 
mands of education, and the empty 
condition of which was their own con- 
stant theme when asked to increase 
useful es and to improve the posi- 
tion of confessedly underpaid college 
officers. They appropriated to them- 
selves the increase thus produced in 
the fees, and thereby lost to the com- 
mon chest a sum sufficient to save all 
the non-tutors from the necessity of 
neglecting their public functions. 
n @ passage which we have already 
—_ the Commissioners class the 
ecrements with the degree fees, as 
levied by the Board without the requi- 
site sanction either of the visitors or 
the statutes. The amount of income 
received by each senior fellow from 
these “decrements,” in 1851, was 


£229 15s. 8d. The meaning of the 
term is a portion or per centage taken 
off the tutor’s fees for general pur- 
poses. The whole fee is £15 for pen- 
sioners, and £30 for fellow common- 
ers; out of which sums, respectively, 
£1 12s. and £2 6s. are paid to the 
provost and senior fellows. The in- 
formation given to the Commissioners 
respecting the history of these acqui- 
sitions is of the vaguest. We are 
only told that— 

‘« The charges payable to senior fellows 

from the decrement fund, have been 
fixed by the authority of the provost and 
senior fellows, as exercised from the ear- 
liest period” —(page 119). 
The earliest period! Does this mean 
before that remarkable year, to which 
we have already adverted, 1801? It 
is somewhat curious that in the ans- 
wers of the tutors, respecting their 
share of the tuition fees, they state 
(page 134) that— 

“The fees were fixed at their present 
amount of eight guineas for pensioners, 
and sixteen guineas for fellow-common- 
ers, in the year 1800.” 


To guard against misapprehension, 
we must observe that in the answer 
of the senior fellows, quoted above, 
the omission of the provost’s name, 
when the senior fellows are first men- 
tioned, does not imply, as one might 
suppose, that he acted as a visitor in 
sanctioning the imposition of fees in 
which he did not himself icipate. 
The provost is not entitled so to act ; 
and we find in the provost’s own an- 
swer (page 117) that his share of the 
decrement fees is precisely the same 
as that of any senior fellow. It was 
merely a case of mutual audit. 

Whether the decrements rest on 
any better foundation than the degree 
fees, or than the compensation for the 
treasury allowances, we are unable to 
say ; and it seems that the —— 
of 1851 participated in the inability. 

Having now shown, at perhaps un- 
necessary length, the necessity of a 
public audit of accounts, we shall 
only add that the same arguments 
hold with respect to the publication 
of the Board’s official proceedings. 
The registry of the Board ought to 
be accessible at least to every member 
of the University. On this point the 
Commissioners observe (Report, p.7)— 

* All such matters as can be safely in- 
trusted to the College Board, without in- 
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terference, should be absolutely irntrusted 
to them, only requiring immediate publi- 
city of the acts of their legislation, so as 
to secure the most efficient control upon 
their conduct, the opinion of the other 
members of the University.” 


The Commissioners proceed to point 
out three classes of subjects, which can- 
not be safely intrusted to the Board ; 
of which the first consists of— 

‘* Those branches of the College affairs 
in which the members of the Board, from 
their position or their emoluments being 
connected with such affairs, may have a 
personal interest.” 


It is worth while observing that, 
small as is the reliance placed by the 
Commissioners in the government of 
the Board, their reliance was greater 
than the Board have justified. Every 
one knows that one of the greatest 
anomalies and practical abuses in 
College is the miserable scale of re- 
muneration adopted for the most la- 
borious and important educational 
offices. The honor lecturers, as they 
are called, and honor examiners, do 
the heaviest work, as teachers, in Col- 
lege, yet their remuneration hardly 
covers the price of the books they 
have to buy. Adverting to this the 
Commissioners (Report, page 13) ob- 
serve— 

«* With respect to the duties of junior 
fellows as examiners we have only one 
recommendation to make—that the scale 
of payment for honor examinations 
should be higher than that for ordinary 
examinations. This is a matter, how- 
ever, which may be safely left to the 
provost and senior fellows to regulate.” 


Five years and more have now 
elapsed since this gross and easily 
rectified abuse was thus brought pro- 
minently before their notice ; and it 
remains in statu quo at the present 
day. Was it because the honor 
lecturers were mostly junior men to 
whom the loss of justice was a serious 
one ? or were the provost and senior 
fellows too busy with other matters ; 

etting the degree fees secured, for 
instance, and making their game with 
the treasury, and devising the “Vene- 
tian Constitution,” so effectively ex- 
posed by Professor Haughton ? 

With respect to the grievances of 
the non-tutor fellows, the facts of the 
case are simply these :—The seven 
senior fellows, according to their own 
evidence to the Commissioners (page 
88), divided, in 1851, asum of £13,100 
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between them, being an average of 
£1,870 to each. In this same year, 
the seven most junior of the fellows 
(omitting the fellow just elected) di- 
vided £1,137 between them, receiving 
an average of £162 each. As one of 
this number was a tutor in full classes, 
who should not have been included 
if the six non-tutorships had been 
filled, it would be right to subtract 
this gentleman’s income (£372) from 
the total, and say that the six juniors 
of the fellows received this year £765 
between them, being an average of 
£127 each. 

This is, however, not the whole of 
the case. It is not even the princi- 
e part of the case. The contrast 

tween the senior fellows of 1851, or 
of the present day, and the non-tutors 
of this, and for many years to come, is 
even more striking in point of pro- 
motion than in respect of income. 
The senior fellows now on the Board 
stepped into an independence the day 
they got fellowships, and the average 
time they took to rise to the Board 
was but seventeen and a-half years. 
The non-tutors of late years may 
reckon on being fifteen or seventeen 

ears, from the date of their election, 

fore they are even junior tutors 
in full classes. The origin of this 
wondrous inequality, past, present, 
and to come, between the fellows on 
the Board or near it, and the fellows 
near the bottom of the list, is easily 
explained. In the year 1840, the Act 
enforcing celibacy on the fellows of 
Trinity College was repealed, and the 
tenure of a fellowship thereby con- 
verted from a temporary one, during 
celibacy, into a tenure for life. This 
was, of course, a vast advantage to 
those already in possession, especially 
to the fellows at the top of the list, 
for they had all the benefit of perman- 
ence, without any of the drawback 
of slower promotion. For this sudden 
increase in the value of the fellow- 
ships, somebody, it is evident, must 
pay. Now this somebody was the 
public. Vacancies would be hence- 
forth diminished in number, just in 
proportion as the place of a fellow 
was increased in value. The parti- 


cular section of the public that were 
at that day most interested in the 
Ss were the fellowship candi- 

ates in Trinity College, and these 
appealed to the government, as repre- 
sentative of public interests, to caine 
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the repeal of the celi statute. 
We all know how keenly the contest 
was waged for some months, and how 
a compromise was at length effected. 
It was conceded that measures should 
be taken to provide for the occurrence 
of so many vacancies for fellowships 
as would keep up the class of candi- 
dates to its seal number, and it was 
calculated that this would be effected 
by adding ten to the sixteen existing 
junior fellowships. This arrangement 
satisfied the public, the government, 
the fellowship candidates on the one 
side, and the Board and existing 
junior fellows on the other. The for- 
mer were to have their usual number 
of vacancies and promotions; the 
latter were to have their title per- 
manent. These were, of course, to pay 
for this advantage by a corresponding 
reduction in income. The tutors ad- 
mitted four of the ten new fellows to 
divide with them the tutorial fees. 
This was the contribution of the ex- 
isting tutors to the price of the life- 
tenure of their office. It was an in- 
adequate one, except from the junior 
portion of them, ee paid also in the 
slowness of promotion. But inade- 

uate as it was, it was better than 
that of the Board. Z'he senior fellow- 
ships paid nothing. How, then, was 
the contract carried out? The answer 
is simple enough : it was not carried 
out. The remaining six new fellow- 
ships were only such in name ; they 
were allowed the old statutable salary 
of £40, Irish, commons, chambers, 
some odd guineas for examinations, 
and, perhaps, a £20 lectureship. No 
outcry was raised against this gross 
breach of faith, because the first two 
or three non-tutors became tutors 
tolerably quick, owing to accidental 
circumstances(MacCullagh’slamented 
death among the number), and all the 
fellowship candidates who had taken 
part in, or who even remembered the 
agitation of 1840, obtained excellent 
fellowships and were contented. By 
the time the failure of the Board to 
realize its pe of the compromise be- 
gan to tell, there was a kind of pre- 
scription had grown up round the 
unreduced incomes which the senior 
fellows had secured for themselves 
for life; and the poverty of the 
“common chest” was the only thing 
to blame for the miserable provision 
that was given to solace the arrested 
promotion of the non-tutors, But will 
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offices thus remunerated continue to 
excite competition among the best in- 
tellects of the University? Supposing 
that, by any infatuation on the subject, 
such candidates continue to come for- 
ward, is it judicious to place them in 
this position for all the working years 
of their life? Will a man who has 
been occupied inthe deadening routine 
of “ grinding” up to the age of forty- 
five, or even of forty, then begin to 
open up new paths of research, and 
strive to win a name in philosophy, 
in letters, or in science? Far more 
likely he will say, “I have toiled out 
my youth ; I will now enjoy my rest. 
It is too late in the day to begin the 
long ascent that leads to Fame.” 

But, it is said, genius will force its 
way through all difficulties. There 
is some truth in this; and even fair 
talents, with industry, will over- 
come great difficulties. But there 
must be some limit to this. A certain 
amount of difficulty calls forth the 
latent energies of a man: another 
amount depresses and crushes them. 
The candidate for fellowship wrestles 
with difficulties suificient to develop 
the highest powers. But if he suc- 
ceeds, only to find himself engaged 
in an ignoble and more protracted 
contest with poverty, his ca resource 
to cat his heart out till his seniors drop 
under the load of their spoils, will that 
man ever rise superior to his hard 
destiny ? If it be asserted that he is 
likely to prove a useful College officer, 
or to labour successfully in the fields 
of original research, then all we can 
say is, that such places as senior fel- 
lowships must be even a greater waste 
of the funds available for education 
and learning than we hold them to be. 

“But, after all, his case is not so 
bad as that of hundreds of learned 
and clever men—the curates namely of 
the Established Church, who struggle 
to exist on £75 a-year ; and yet no 
one proposes to enrich them at the 
expense of the bishops.” 

A notable objection. The position 
of the curates, and of too many of the 
rectors of the Established Church is 
a scandal to the religion we profess ; 
and the scandal is heightened by the 
contrast between their incomes and 
those of the higher orders of the 
clergy. Bad as matters are, how- 
ever, they were once worse. Fifty years 
ago the bishops’ incomes were more 
princely : the curates’ pittance more 
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beggarly. Public sentiment has been 
curtailing and docking the former, 
and making some attempts, too inef- 
fectual as yet, to place the latter in 
the circumstances befitting gentlemen 
and men of education. This double 

rocess would have been carried much 
arther than it has gone, were it not 
for the notorious fact, that even if all 
the bishoprics were handed over bo- 
dily to the Curates’ Aid Society, they 
would form but a very slight addition 
to the income of each curate. But the 
cease of the College is the reverse : here 
the endowments are ample for all the 
legitimate purposes of the institution. 
And we allow asystem of administra- 
tion to go on which engenders and 
inflames in the College all the abuses 
which every right-minded man desires 
to allay and reduce in the Church. 
The collective sum paid to the fellows, 
senior and junior, in the year 1850-51, 
amounted to £30,400. This noble 
endowment would give to each of the 
twenty-eight fellows an average in- 
come of £868. Yet, in or about that 
very year, a junior fellow was ejected 
from his chambers for non-payment 
of the deposit money required by the 
authorities. Moderate as the sum 
was—it was only £12—his non-tutor’s 
income did not enable him to pay it ; 
and the Mzcenases, who foster science 
and throw the gis of their protection 
over learning in the University of 
Dublin, turned him out of his pair of 
rooms, with about as much com- 
unction as that with which a Col- 
ege porter might chase away a strange 
dog from the gate. Here was an in- 
stance in which the authorities forgot 
the fundamental pu for which 
the College was founded. And when 
a warning voice is raised, and the 
damage certain to accrue to science 
- a is ~—- _ - 7 
ogists of wrong unblushingly rep 
that matters are not yet as bad with 
us as with the Church ; and that we 
must not think of checking the tide 
of corruption until it has risen to a 
height that defies remedy and passes 
endurance. And for what object is this 
amazing toleration to be practised ? 
In order that some seven gentlemen 
may accumulate large fortunes for 
their heirs, or spend in splendid super- 
fluities the funds that were intended 
to advance the education of the coun- 
try, and to confer on scholars, and 
writers, and public teachers, a learned 
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leisure, and a mind unharassed by pe- 
cuniary cares. 

“ But the most junior of the fellow- 
ships in Trinity College is as valuable 
a prize as many an Oxford fellowship, 
and yet we hear no complaints from 
the English University.” What are 
the duties of the Oxford fellows 
who are worse remunerated than our 
non-tutors? Are they compelled even 
to residence, or are they free to enter 
any profession, and pursue it in any 
place that suits them? Is this Ox- 
ford fellowship, in fact, a profession 
like our own, or only a college prize 4 
The difference is wide, and it is clearly 
put by the Commissioners (Report, 
p. 10.) 

**From the emoluments of a junior 
fellowship with the certainty of promo- 
tion to a senior fellowship, and the pros- 
pect of other appointments, to which 
junior fellows are usually or cecasionally 
promoted, it is a very valuable prize for 
a successful student; but as residence 
is compulsory, and as active duties are 
attached to the office, a fellow cannot 
engage in any non-collegiate pursuit. 
A fellowship in Trinity College is, there- 
fore, to be considered not so much as an 
endowment for rewarding the exertions of 
students during their collegiate course, as 
a public oe with important duties and 
responsibilities attached to it, on the proper 
discharye of which the character of the 
Colleye and the University must in a great 
measure depend, Hence the importance of 
the manner in which fellows are elected.” 


We have quoted the whole of this 
ge, although the preamble no 
onger holds true; and although the 
fellows have now found out not only 
that they can, but that they must 


engage in non-collegiate pursuits, un- 
less they possess private means, The 
latter sentences, however, sufficiently 
dispose of the argument founded on 
the Oxford fellowships ; and we shall 
add, that the mode of election is as 
different in the two cases as is the 
nature of the office. At Dublin it is 
by an open competitive examination, 
between the most distinguished gra- 
duates of the university ; at Oxford 
the minor fellowships are obtained 
sometimes by relationship to founders, 
sometimes by distinctions gained at 
Eton or Harrow, previous to matricu- 
lation 

“Oh, but those non-tutors were 
purchasers with notice; they knew 
what fellowship had sunk to when 
they read for it, and have no ground 
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of complaint, now that they have 
got it !” 

Who is it this argument? 
One of the outside public? Are the 
public, then, indifferent to the policy 
of the question? Do they desire to 
see the fellowships of Trinity Col- 
lege sink so low in the estimation of 
the students that none will read for 
one but those who despair of any 
measure of success in a professional 
career? Or is it a senior fellow who 
would, by such an argument, divert at- 
tention from the real points at issue— 
the spirit in which the College is go- 
verned, and the system on which its 
revenues are distributed. No non- 
tutor accuses the Board of having 
defrauded him, the individual non- 
tutor. He accuses that body of 
having sought and secured for them- 
selves advantages which were incon- 
sistent with the health and vigour of 
the College. He accuses them of 
regarding with apathy and neglect a 
state of things which impairs the 
usefulness of the junior men, bars 
them out from an honourable career, 
and threatens to bring back on Tri- 
nity College the panne name of 
Silent Sister, which the talent and 
industry of the present generation of 
fellows had well-nigh effaced. This 
is an accusation not to be met by 
telling the non-tutor that he is a 
purchaser with notice. The true pur- 
chaser in the case is our Alma Mater. 
They did not give her notice that 
they would so administer her affairs 
as to bring them into the present con- 
fusion, impoverish her younger sons, 
and help themselves “not wisely, but 
too well.” She purchased them on 
the opposite understanding, conveyed 
in the Juramentum Socii, and a very 
indifferent bargain she had in some of 
them, 

But is it altogether true, that the 
present non-tutors were purchasers 
with notice? What appearances, let 
us ask, did fellowship present to them 
when they were induced to begin to 
read for it? They saw those who 
got fellowships at that time, obtain 
at once a reasonable independence. 
The old prestige, also, hung round 
the thing. The signs of decay had 
not yet appeared. A mystery, bro- 
ken in upon first by the Commis- 
sion of 1851, floated over the subject 
of College finance. The depth of the 
“common chest” was athomed. 
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How could they believe the occasional 
whisper that reached them, that the 
wealth of Old Trinity was forestalled ; 
that there was no longer any room 
for talent at her table; that some 
legerdemain had emptied the “com- 
mon chest?’ No, ey were pur- 
chasers without notice. 

Those who come after the first 
sufferers will indeed purchase with 
notice; and we know what effect this 
notice will have on the class of can- 
didates which may be looked for. 
But that the public, who wish the 
University of Dublin to be a first- 
rate place of education and seat of 
learning, will tolerate the conclusion 
drawn from that premises, we will not 
believe till we have further evidence. 
They will be more likely to agree 
with the Commissioners (page 90, 
Report) that— 

*‘ The effect of having so many as six 

laces of this kind, through which fel- 
ows, after their election, must pass in 
succession as vacancies arise above 
them, is to diminish the value of fel- 
lowships in a most injurious way, by 
making the whole diminution fall 
within the first few years of holding 
the office.” 


The word “ few” meant seven, in the 
case of the gentleman who last rose to 
the tutors. After becoming a tutor, four 
years more elapse before he gets into 
what are called “full classes,” 1.., 
before he receives the moderate in- 
come of a tutor of the junior grade. 
The gentlemen who are now at the 
bottom of the list of non-tutors can- 
not expect to attain this income sooner 
than fifteen or seventeen years from 
the date of their election to fellow- 


ship. 

This looks like an exaggeration, 
but we have calculated it carefully 
from Jnwood’s Life Assurance Tables. 
The statement seems open to the 
objection that, at such a rate of 
promotion as is assumed, the pre- 
sent non-tutors would never get 
to the Board, which, nevertheless, 
they ought, in probability, to do, 
seeing thatthey are somewhat younger 
than the fellows above them on 
the list. The difficulty is removed, 
however, by observing that the rate 
of promotion will begin to be much 
accelerated at the end of eighteen or 
twenty years from the present time. 
Most of the fellows are now middle- 
aged. There are but few old men even 
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among thesenior fellows. Onthe other 
hand, there are not any very young 
men among the juniors ; there is none 
of them under thirty. Six of them 
are exactly thirty-seven. Now, it is 
very unlikely that the junior of these 
six will ever see the Board. Eleven of 
them are between forty and forty-five. 
The lowest two or three of these, in 
standing, will certainly die junior 
fellows, or, at least, will only rise to 
the Board to accept a retiring salary. 
One of the present members of the 
Board is considerably under fifty ; 
another scarcely over it. On the 
whole, the inequalities of age among 
the existing fellows is much less than 
the inequalities of standing. It is 
beside our purpose to inquire what 
was the origin of this unnatural 
equality. It is partly explained by 
the rapid filling up of the ten new 
fellowships founded in 1840. Six of 
the successful candidates were taken 
out of one College class. As long as 
this equality lasts, the value of the 
fellowship will undergo violent oscil- 
lations trom one generation to an- 


The Fisher Girl. 





other. In about twenty years from 
the present time fellowship will re- 
cover the high value it had in 1840. 
Whether it will recover its prestige 
then is very doubtful. We have seen 
that it did not lose its prestige until 
many years after it had lost its value 
as a prize; and similar causes will 
operate in sneunonte direction twenty 
years hence, It is as in the mutual 
actions of the heavenly bodies. The 
effects of a disturbing cause do not 
attain their maximum, often are not 
visible at all, until after the cause has 
declined in force or ceased to operate. 
These things ought to be taken into 
consideration in discussing the im- 
nding University reforms. It will 
> a great mistake to institute such 
reforms as will only begin to come into 
lay when reforms will not be wanted. 
he existing non-tutors and the ex- 
isting fellowship candidates are the 
men whose positions ought to be kept 
mainly in view, if reforms are to 
effected in the interests of learning, 
and in the spirit of justice. 


THE FISHER GIRL. 


I sketched her with her tresses whirled about 

Her white neck by the wind. The freshening sea 
Fawned on its mistress ; streamed the windy clouds 
Across a sky Italian ; and the murmur 

Of summer waves was like the song of sleep 

Upon the mystic lotos-isles of old. 

I sketched her gazing on that laughing sea, 

Where small white sails were flashing to and fro 

In the blue mist afar. A fisher-girl ! 

Why, whence came all that beauty? Was it kissed 
Into her red cheeks by the reckless wind ? 

ome to her by the ever-living brine 


Which woos the Hes 


rian isles, and twinkles brightly 


About the shelving shores where Circe dwelt ? 
For Aphrodite on the yellow sands 


At Cyprus, when the 


idland Sea was calm, 


Made not a footprint half so delicate. 


All ranks have beauty for a heritage : 

Like the fresh air and water—like the joyance 

Which summer casts upon the woodland glades. 

They whom the world deems happier—what have they 
But gold—coined hatred—and such luxuries 

As stupify the faculties, and make 


The unseen spirit a gross material slave ? 
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I. “A rout Seigneur tout honneur.” 
We have lately received a French 
translation of a theological and philo- 
= treatise by Abd-el-KAder,* to 
which, both from its intrinsic merits 
and from the position of the author, 
we feel bound to give precedence in this 
first section of our Foreign Courier, 
which deals, pro more, with theology 
and philosophy. The illustrious Emir 
who traces his descent to Mahomet 
through Fatima, the daughter of the 
— sent the original manuscript 
to Reinaud, president of the So- 
ciété Asiatique (of which body Abd- 
el-Kader was elected a member, on 
his quitting France for Brousse), by 
whom it was deposited in the Biblio- 
théque Impériale, in the year 1855. 
The translation now before us has 
been executed by another excellent 
French orientalist, M. Dugat, and is 
illustrated with copious notes. The 
very mention of such a work is suffi- 
cient to excite great curiosity as to its 
contents ; and assuredly the reader 
will not return empty away. It is 
entitled, “A word to the wise and a 
hint to the thoughtless,” and might, 
therefore, have borne as a superscrip- 
—_ the words of—nobody knows 
who: 


“ Indocti discant et ament meminisse periti,” 


if the translator had not addressed 
himself rather to the author than to 
the work, by prefixing the motto, 
“Fas est et ab hoste doceri.’ The 
first chapter is entitled “De la supré- 
matie de la science et des savants,” 
and embodies the metaphysical tenets 
of the author—tenets which, in more 
than one particular, exhibit a very 
curious resemblance to those of Kant. 
For example, the Kantian classifica- 
tion of the human faculties, under the 
three heads of Sense, Understanding, 
and Reason, is arrived at indepen- 
dently by the Emir. Then, again, the 
division and description of the four 
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virtues, Prudence, Justice, Courage, 
Temperance, tally with what we meet 
with in the De Offciis of Cicero. As 
we are assured that these coincidences 
are undesigned, they are sufficiently 
remarkable to be insisted on. Still 
more curious is the resemblance of 
many passages of this work to Pascal’s 
Pensées, and to the four doctrinal 
“ Articles on Reason and Faith,” put 
forth by the Congregation of the 
Index, in 1855, and quoted by us in 
the Foreign Courier for January. 
Abd-el-Kader has some truly noble 
thoughts on this head. But we are 
anticipating the contents of the 
second chapter, which is entitled, 
“Prophétie ou Révélation.” In de- 
fending his faith and the faith of his 
fathers, the Emir remarks, that the 
Mussulman can retort upon the Chris- 
tian the same answer as that with 
which the Christian endeavours to 
silence the Jew: “Ce que le Messie 
a dit, Mahomet I’a dit : je ne suis pas 
venu pour abolir l Evangile et la Bible, 
mais seulement pour les compléter”— 
p. 103. He seems to regard Mahom- 
medanism as the synthesis of the 
Mosaic and the Messianic, the ritual 
and the spiritual dispensations. It 
has thus put a coping-stone upon the 
religions of the world, which shall not 
be removed till Messiah shall a second 
time come to judge the earth. The 
passage next following is not very re- 
dolent of a spirit of toleration. The 
author declares that if the Christian 
and the Mussulman would be guided 
by him he would bring them both 
into the same common path ; but this 
they will not do, for it is foreordained 
of God that they shall keep apart till 
Messiah descend upon the earth ; and 
then he will reunite them, not by that 
word of power which raised the dead, 
_ sight to the blind, and made the 
eper whole, but by the sword and 
the battle. The translator informs us 
that this is an opinion universally 


* Le Livre d Abd-El-Kader intitulé: Rappel 4 Vintelligent, avis a l’indifférent. 
Considérations wee. religieuses, historiques, &c., par 1’Emir Abd-el-Kader. 
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held by Mussulman writers. We 
think we have occasionally heard of 
its being both entertained and acted 
on by nations of a different persua- 
sion. The two chapters of Part IL, 
on Writing, Speech, and Ethnology, 
are of inferior interest; for on such 
subjects originality of thought cannot 
avail to shore up the very ricketty 
erudition possessed by the author. 
This is the weak side of the book. 
Like the majority of Eastern writers 
he takes the Syriac as the primeval or 
mother tongue, a statement which he 
clothes in the following metaphor :— 
“La langue Syrieques est infiltrée dans 
toutes les autres comme |’eau dans le 
bois”—p. 130. We would call parti- 
cular attention to a most interesting 
note, by M. Dugat, on the Arabian 
translations of Greek authors, p.282- 
289. Indeed it is impossible to speak 
too highly of the manner in which he 
has executed his task ; so far, at least, 
as the instruction and entertainment 
of the general reader are concerned. 
Of the merits of the translation in 
point of accuracy, we are not compe- 
tent to form an opinion—our only 
guarantee is M. Dugat’s high reputa- 
tion as a student of Arabic. Those 
who are both willing and able to look 
more closely into the matter will soon 
have an opportunity, for M. Dugat 
iepneee publishing the original text. 

hat text, when confronted with the 
notes, furnishes some curious illus- 
trations on the influence of life in the 
Desert on the modes of thought and 
forms of — of the inhabitants. 
For example, at p. 21, we find that 
the perfection of a horse is made to 
consist, not only in harmonious pro- 
portions of limb, but in its faculty of 
comprehending the “signs of the 
rider,’ when he wishes the kerr, the 
Serr, the hamladja, the h’ad’r, or the 
takerib, all of them paces more or less 

culiar to the training of the Arab 

orse. Then, again, we learn from 
page 35 (comp. Note), that Reason, in 
Arabic, is called ak/, a word derived 
from ikdil, the noose which ties toge- 
ther a fore and hind leg of the camel, 
to tether it within certain bounds, just 
as reason keeps man from wandering 
from the right way. On the whole, 


* La Philosophie de Saint Thomas d’ Aquin. 
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this book amply redeems the charge 
brought against his countrymen by 
ye in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, “that, as to philosophy, God 
had taught them nothing, and they 
were naturally unfit for it.” (Specimen 
Historie Arabum. Pococke. Oxford, 
1650, 4to, p. 7). 
Some five years ago the Académie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques 
proposed, as the subject for one of 
their prizes, the “Philosophy of 
Saint Thomas Aquinas.” The appeal 
was responded to by four writers, 
and the prize was awarded last year 
to M. Charles Jourdain, a gentleman 
who is at the head of the finance de- 
yartment in the Ministry of Public 
nstruction, and son of the famous 
author of the Recherches sur Vdge et 
Vorigine des traductions ad Aristote. 
The work* thus honoured has just 
been given to the world by its author, 
with all the additions and improve- 
ments suggested by M. de Rémusat, 
the rapporteur of the Academy. On 
opening the first volume we meet 
with a most interesting sketch of the 
rise and progress of scholastic philo- 
sophy up to the time of the Angelic 
Doctor, p. 1-67. This is succeeded 
by a critical inquiry, full of interest, 
erudition, and acumen, on the au- 
thenticity of the various works attri- 
buted to Aquinas, p. 67-130. Many 
of our readers will not need to be 
told that the great Summa itself has 
not been free from suspicion on this 
head. M. Jourdain, however, places 
its authenticity beyond the reach of 
any further cavil. The third section 
or analysis of the tenets of Aquinas, 
fills the remainder of thefirst volume, 
(p. 130~435), and treats successively 
on—l. The general drift of his Phi- 
losophy; 2. His Theodicé; 3. His 
theory of Universals; 4. His Psycho- 
logy; 5. His Moral Philosophy ; 6. 
His Political Philosophy; and 7. 
The sources from which each and all 
of these tenets are derived. On this 
last head, M. Jourdain maintains 
that, however largely Saint Thomas 
may have borrowed the details of his 
Summa from the Scriptures, the 
Fathers and Aristotle (of Plato he 
knew nothing but Chalcidius’s trans- 
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lation of the Timzeus), a margin sufli- 
ciently large yet remains for un- 
doubted originality and power in the 
consummate art, or rather the genius 
with which these details are fitly 
framed together, and cast into a 
mould of deep rich thought, to which 
no mere compiler, had he the hands 
of a Briareus, the eyes of an Argus, 
and the stores of a Vatican, and the 
life of a Methuselah, could ever 
attain. Besides, the originality of a 
work is best approved by the spirit 
with which it leavens the thoughts 
and guides the inquiries of succeeding 
generations. Now, it cannot be doubted 
that Aquinas has engraved a line in 
the history of the human race which 
will only perish with the race itself. 
The very name of the great Domini- 
can is by turns a source of terror and 
of attraction alike to those who have 
read, and to those who have never so 
much as opened, his works. “That 
dumb ox, as you call him, will one 
day make his bellowing heard 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Christendom,” was the rebuke which 
Albertus Magnus addressed to the 
co-disciples of his pupil Aquinas. 
The second volume of M. Jourdain’s 
work illustrates the truth of this pro- 

hecy—the first half of it (p. 1-276) 

ing devoted to tracing the vicis- 
situdes through which the Thomist 
doctrines passed in their collision 
with those of the Scotists, and 
of other disputants, down to the 
close of the seventeenth century. 
The remaining half is occupied with 
a philosophical discussion on the 
bearings and soundness of the tenets 
of Aquinas, arranged in the order 
we have already enumerated. We 
cannot better closethis notice than by 
quoting a e (ii. p. 484), which 

roves that M. Jourdain is no blind 
idolater of the great man whose me- 
mory he has endeavoured to revive :— 
“Selon nous sa méthode, trds-salu- 
taire pour développer certaines quali- 
tés de lesprit, telles que la sagacité, 
la finesse et la précision, moins favor- 
able & cette lumiére de l imagination 
et du coeur qui devance la réflexion, 
qui souvent la supplée, et qui sera 
toujours d’un grand prix dans la re- 
cherche de la vérité, sa methode fait 
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une part trop large ati raisonnement, 
une part trop faible & l’expérience 
psychologique si profondément con- 
sultée par l’école de Descartes. En 
théodicée Saint Thomas montre une 
préférence trop exclusive pour la 
preuve de |’existence de Dieu qui se 
tire du mouvement, et il n’estime pas 
& sa vraie valeur la demonstration de 
Saint Anselme fondée sur |’ idée méme 
étre parfait, contemporaine des pre- 
miers developpements del intelligence. 
En psychologieil ne marque point assez 
fortement ni le réle propre de la raison 
dans la formation de la connoissance, 
ni la volonté et du désir. Enfin & 
propos de l’individuation, quand il 
croit toucher le but, il n’aboutit, & 
travers de graves inconséquences, 
qu’ & des théories arbitraires, d’au- 
tant moins fondées que la question 
qui donne lieu & ses efforts de logique 
est une difficulté toute artificielle 
grossieasort par!’ Ecole.” Sucharethe 
principal defects pointed out by this 
most intelligent and learned author 
in the purely philosophical teaching 
(for his dogmatic theology he does 
not meddle with) of the Angelic Doc- 
tor. When he turns from these defects 
to the sterling merits observable in 
the writings of Aquinas, he feels 
bound to assert that not Descartes, 
not Leibnitz, not any or all of the 
modern schools and systems of phi- 
losophy, have dived so deep, or seen 
so far, or gone so fearlessly into the 
innermost penetralia of those myste- 
ries which shroud the Deity and en- 
viron man. We know not what may 
be thought of this book by others ; 
for ourselves we can only say, we 
have laid it down with a tolerably 
strong resolution to take the first 
available opportunity of making our- 
selves more intimately acquainted 
with the writings of the great dis- 
ciple of Aristotle and Dominic in one. 

The importance of the two works, 
which have here been laid before the 
reader, has betrayed us into a length 
of detail which leaves but scanty room 
for the remaining works which we 
had noted down for the first section 
of our Foreign Courier. Among the 
most important of these is a volume 
of Essays,* by M. Waddington, on 
the method and objects of Logical 
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and Psychological Studies. We re- 
commend this work more particularly 
to the attention of the literary execu- 
tors of the late lamented Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Sir William 
Hamilton. A considerable portion of 
the volume is occupied with a discus- 
sion of what Sir William Hamilton 
called his New Analytic; the princi- 
ples of which were so ably embodied 
in an essay by one of Sir William’s 
upils, Mr. T. S. Baynes, the trans- 
ator of the Port Royal Logic. With 
the contents of that Essay we venture 
to conjecture, that M. Waddington has 
only, as it were, a bowing acquaint- 
ance. He has seen it referred to in 
Sir William Hamilton’s Discussions, 
but has not perused it himself. We 
submit that a closer acquaintance 
would have dispelled some of the 
difficulties against which he stumbles 
in the New Analytic of Logical Forms. 
Whatever may be his hesitation in 
accepting all the doctrines laid down 
by the illustrious thinker, whose death 
made an irreparable blank among the 
worthies of Europe, M. Waddington 
is not slow to admit that Sir William 
Hamilton must henceforth rank side 
by side with Aristotle, as the most 
original of his fellow-labourers in the 
same field of thought, and as the 
inventor of weapons which are not to 
be found in the logical arsenal of the 
Stagyrite. Once more, then, we urge 
Messrs. Veitch and Mansell to cast 
their eye over these Essays. Perha 
their general purport may best 
understood by saying, that M. Wad- 
dington endeavours to press into the 
service of logic all those processes of 
thought and reasoning which belong 
to psychology. At p. 38, &c., the 
oder will find a kind of résumé of 
the benefits which have already ac- 
erued to the study of logic from that 
quarter, and we think he is shown 
in the volume before us, that yet 
greater progress has to be achieved 
in the same direction. The long 
Essay on Induction, and the Induc- 
tive Method (p. 195-300) will interest 
the student of Bacon, and serve to 
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check, as it were, the results arrived 
at independently by M. Kuno Fischer, 
in Germany, M. de Rémusat, and the 
editors of Bacon in our own country. 
The essay next following on Method 
in Psychology, strikes us as a very 
remarkable and lucid exposition of a 
most intricate subject. 

The name of Bacon reminds us of 
his French editor, M. Bouillet, who 
has just published the first volume 
of a translation of the Hnneads* of 
Plotinus, which will be completed in 
three. The one before us contains 
the two first Enneads. It is accom- 
panied with all manner of critical 
and elucidatory apparatus, with one 
most grievous exception—to wit, the 
original text. This, however, has 
recently been printed in the Teubner 
Classics, in a cheap form, so that 
any one will be able to confront M. 
Bouillet’s translation with the original 
text, without going to the expense of 
the Oxford edition. At the head of 
the Notes et Eclaircissements, which 
fill a third of the volume, the trans- 
lator gives us a summary of the fun- 
damental principles of Plotinus. We 
cannot pause to enter into any discus- 
sion of details. We content ourselves 
with urging the reader to have by 
him not only the standard histories 
of the Alexandrian school, by Jules 
Simon and Vacherot, but also the 
third part of Zeller’s excellent Philo- 
sophie der Griechen. Thus accoutred, 
it will be his own fault if he does not 
thoroughly master one of the most 
interesting epochs of ancient Philo- 
sophy, and unsphere the spirit of one 
of the most conspicuous of its teachers. 
The three successive stages of the 
Neo-Platonic School are identified 
with the names of Plotinus, Jam- 
blichus, and Proclus respectively. 
Though the second of these is more 
interesting to us, in this our day, from 
the antagonism to Christianity there 
manifested in the attempted resus- 
citation of polytheism, it cannot be 
duly appreciated without a thorough 
comprehension of the more purely 
scientific movements of Plotinus and 
Proclus. On every account, therefore, 


* Les Ennéades de Plotin, chef de l’Ecole Néo-Platonicienne, traduites pour la 
premiére fois en Francais, accompagnées de Sommaires, de notes et d’éclaircisse- 
ments, et précédées de la vie de Plotin et des Principes de la théorié des Intel- 
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we thank M> Bouillet for this fresh 
contribution to the literature of phi- 
losophy. His editions of the philo- 
sophical works of Bacon, Cicero, and 
Seneca have met with a reception at 
the hands of the public, which we 
trust may be extended to the work 
before us. 

The same publishers have conferred 
a lasting benefit upon all students of 
modern philosophy, by adding to their 
excellent Bibliotheque Variée Jouf- 
froy’s Cours de Drow Naturel.* 
Under that term, Jouffray comprised 
all the rules of man’s conduct in his 
relation—1, to God; 2, to himself ; 3, to 
the creation ; 4, to his neighbour. But 
here he is met in limine by shoals of 
systems which either imply the im- 
possibility, or misapprehend the na- 
ture of any such binding obligation 
on human conduct. Accordingly, 
after rehearsing the cardinal facts of 
man’s moral nature, he proceeds, by 
way of prolegomena, to confront with 
those facts divers and sundry bodies 
of adverse opinion which have been 
brought to bear in various ways upon 
the existence of a moral law. In- 
dictments are thus preferred against 
pantheism, mysticism, and scepticism, 
on the one hand; against Hobbes, 
Bentham, and Smith, on the other. 
As interest and instinct, egotism and 
moral sentiments, are thus alike un- 
availing to maintain the integrity, 
and make fast the foundations of the 
moral law, one other course is open 
to the inquirer—let him take reason 
as his guide. This is what M. Jouf- 
froy does; and before proceeding to 
lay before his readers the results at 
which he arrives, he passes under re- 
view the so-called “ rational” systems 
of Price, Wollaston, Clarke, Male- 
branche, Wolf, the Stoics, and Kant. 
Unfortunately, it is with these histo- 
rical prolegomena that the work stops 
short. Jouffroy died, and was un- 
able to carry out the plan he had 
proposed to himself, which was, to 
divide the whole subject into four 
parts, answering to the relations 
above enumerated, in which man is 
placed, and entitled--1. Religion natu- 
relle; 2. Moralité personnelle; 3. Droit 
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réel; and 4. Moralité sociale. It would, 
however, be churlish to look slight- 
ingly, on that account, upon the 
splendid fragment which has been 
preserved to us, and which, after all, 
is complete as far as it goes. There 
is one conten called “ Du scepticisme 
actuel,” which is full of the most 
lively interest as a picture of the con- 
dition of France during the eighteenth 
century, and subsequent to the great 
revolution. Let us only hope that 
the remainder of Jouffroy’s works 
may be given us in the same form. 
For purity of style and vigour of 
thought he will ever be numbered 
among the foremost writers of the 
nineteenth century. 

We must not close this section of 
our Foreign Courier without calling 
attention to an exquisite little volume 
on the “Philosophy of Art,’ by M. 
Mazure.t What are the relations 
which exist between landscape 
scenery as it came forth from the 
hands of its great Creator, and the 
same scenery as depicted on canvas 
by the painter? How is nature to 
be modified, transformed, idealized 
by art? Such are questions to which 
M. Mazure addresses himself; and 
he endeavours to answer them in a 
truly noble spirit. The first chapter, 
“le paysage de Dieu,” sets forth in a 
general way the grandeur, sublimity, 
and beauty of natural scenery, and all 
the wealth of wonders which God 
has lavished on the world. When 
we consider the heavens the works of 
His fingers, the moon and the stars 
which He has ordained, we find our- 
selves exclaiming with the Psalmist 
(viii. 4), “‘ What is man that thou art 
mindful of him?’ or with Job, 
“What is man that thou shouldest 
magnify him?’ (vii. 17). But, as M. 
Mazure finely observes, “ Man is 
greater than they all. The very fact 
that he knows, and understands, and 
feels, as a sentient and reasonable 
being, that all this grandeur, and 
sublimity, and beauty, are designed 
to kindle his admiration, gratitude, 
and love; and that in his measure 
and degree he ministers to the fulfil- 
ment of that design, is a proof that 


* Cours de Droit Naturel professé a la Faculté des Lettres de Paris, par Th. 


Jouffroy, troisiéme édition, 2 vols. Ismo. 
+ Paysage. 
Tardieu, 1858. 
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they are to him as stepping-stones to 
yet higher things wherein they them- 
selves have neither part nor lot. 
“T’homme seul admire: & lui seul 
a été donné d’interpréter et de com- 
rendre.” Our author proceeds from 
’s landscape to the painter’s land- 
scape, and shows by virtue of what 
principles of ideal beauty the artist 
endeavours to compass in due sort a 
kind of reproduction, or rather trans- 
formation, of the wonders and beau- 
ties of the visible world. To show 
how those principles are trampled 
under foot, and how God and nature 
are outraged by the servile and soul- 
less transcription of nature familiar 
to the disciples of Realism, is the 
object of the third chapter. In the 
fourth, we are told that nature is a 
book ; and that, as in other books, in 
order to be read, we must know the 
language, and be able to decipher 
the characters full of symbolical im- 
port in which it is written. Subsi- 
diary to this aim are the succeeding 
chapters, in which our author, with a 
poetic feeling and chasteness of diction 
which we cannot too highly praise 
sets forth the beauties of the sky and 
the changing glories of celestial light 
—the richness of vegetable life, the 
harmonious undulations of hill and 
dale, the stern majesty of the moun- 
tain brow, the silvery fall of water, 
the transparent bosom of the broad 
lake, and all the countless varieties 
of animal life, “all sheep and oxen, 
yea! and the beasts of the field,” 
which give motion, and reality, and 
animation to the whole scene. M. 
Mazure then goes on to show after 
what fashion these wonders of crea- 
tion are reflected in creation’s lord, 
that is, what are the feelings and 
moods of thought—what the love, 
joy, sorrow, and emotions of every 
ind which the scenery of nature is 
wont to kindle in the breast of man. 
We cannot follow him through the 
remainder of the volume, in which he 
traces the symbolism of line and 
colour, and examines generally the 
relations which exist between land- 
scape on the one hand, and poetry 
od art on the other. We can only 
state, in conclusion, that we have 
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read his book with exceeding zest 
and instruction, and can but regret 
that so keen and sagacious a judge of 
the beauties of landscape should be- 
tray such deplorable ignorance of the 
landscape painters of England. 

II. We shall dispose very briefly 
of the second section of our Foreign 
Courier, having only two works before 
us which can be classed under the 
head of Politics and Education. The 
former,* though written by a German, 
is of especial interest to Englishmen, 
and bids fair to add to the literature 
of politics a work of substantial and 
enduring value. It is a history of the 
constitutional and administrative sys- 
tems of England : and the first volume, 
now before us, treats of the history 
and actual condition of the public de- 
—— or oitices of the country. 

n Part I. that history is followed up 
from the time of the Norman, at 
Stephen and Henry III. to Richard 
III, through the time of the Tudors, 
the Reformation, the Stuarts, the 
Republican interlude, up to the fuller 
development of the constitution, after 
the accession of William III, and 
concludes with asketch of the royal 
prerogative as constituted in the pre- 
sent day, We look in vain for any 
thing to warrant Mr. Disraeli’s 
harebrained crotchet of transferring 
the appointment of an executive 
body from the crown to the suffrages 
of constituencies. In Part II. we have 
a most able apergu of all the public 
offices of every kind now in existence, 
ministers of state, war and navy 
departments, parliamentary boards, 
and all manner of civil and ecclesias- 
tical functionaries. Part III. treats 
of the political and social bearings of 
the English administrative system, as 
exhibited both in the country and the 
metropolis. On the whole, this is a 
work which fills up a lacuna in our 
literature, and ought, without delay, 
to be translated into English. Dr. 
Gneist is not the first foreigner to 
whom we are indebted for a standard 
work on the constitution of Great 
Britain. The history of many of our 
public offices is a matter of such per- 
plexity that we are not sorry to have 
as a guide through the labyrinth one 





* Gneist Das heutige Englische Verfassungs-und Verwaltungsrecht, erster Theil : 
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who, like Dr. Gneist, has devoted so 
much labour and learning to its in- 


vestigation. 

“Parents and guardians” will 
read with instruction and profit a 
handbook of “ Education, Moral and 
Physical,” by Dr. Clavel,* which has, 
for some time, met with very high 
favour at the hands of the ek 
public. The author, who is evidently 
a practitioner of no small sagacity 
and experience, takes up the matter 
from the very earliest infancy; and 
although we do not profess to be a 
competent judge of the art of making 
babies thrive, there is an air of prac- 
tical good sense in the advice and di- 
rections offered by Dr. Clavel which 
disposes us to think well of his book. 
Be this as it may, we can only repeat 
that the work is considered in France 
to be a great authority; and those 
who wish to compare the French and 
English systems of training, not with 
the predetermination of running down 
the former at all cost, but with the 
view of adhering to whatever is ex- 
cellent in either, cannot do better than 
get the treatise before us. The first 
volume is devoted to physical nurture 
up to years of maturity ; the second, 
to moral education, which is con- 
sidered under the two heads of the 
Intellect and the Conscience. The 
two together are intended to compass 
that greatest of all earthly blessings— 
the mens sana in corpore sano. We 
wish to make it understood that the 
book is emphatically intended for the 
use of the supervisors, rather than of 
the recipients of Education. 

IIL From this unavoidably meagre 
notice of “ Politics and Education,” 
we pass on to our third section, which, 
we trust, will yield us a richer har- 
vest. Foremost on the list must be 
named the fourtht and concluding 
volume of Humboldt’s Kosmos. From 
the very distribution of the subject 
adopted by the illustrious odin 
the last two volumes of his immortal 
work will exercise inferior attraction 
on the general reader, when compared 
with the two by which they were pre- 
ceded. These, it will be remembered, 
approached the consideration of Na- 
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ture as a whole, both taken objec- 
tively per se, and yet more as reflected 
in the imagination and feelings of 
man at different ages of the world. 
Such a survey, conducted with all 
the genius, and clothed with all the 
grace for which Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt has acquired a reputation second 
to none in Europe, possessed fascina- 
tions of no ordinary kind for a 
class of readers who would have some 
difficulty in following the writer 
through the researches which occupy 
the two concluding volumes. For 
there the author enters into special 
details on the Heavens and Earth, or 
as he styles it, the Uranological and 
Telluric Phenomena of the Universe, 
which require a special scientific 
training on the part of his readers. 
It is with the last and more compli- 
cated order of facts that the fourth 
volume deals. In the case of Astron- 
omy, or “the theory of movable 
luminous bodies,” sight is the only 
sense exercised ; optical and analy- 
tical science, the only departments 
of knowledge called into play. The 
heavenly bodies are considered as 
nothing but homogeneous gravitat- 
ing matter, regardless of elementary 
differences in the component parti- 
cles, and of specific heterogeneous- 
ness of constitution. With the earth, 
on the other hand, we stand in 
much closer contact. The enchant- 
ment which distance lends to astro- 
nomical researches, gives way to a 
very shoal of intricate facts and de- 
tails, which have to be unravelled 
from each other, and arranged in 
due sort under the control of general 
laws. Sciences, physical and chemi- 
cal—to abide by a long-established 
distinction, of which the intercon- 
nexion is, at first sight, somewhat 
obscure—have here to be marshalled, 
as it were, abreast of each other, and 
so conducted, under the auspices of a 
mind at once keen and sober, to the 
conquest of truth and the unravelling 
of Nature’s mysteries. Such is the 
expedition on which this veteran of 
science sets out in the present volume, 
which is divided into two parts. In 
the first, he discusses the size, shape, 


* Traité d' Education Physique et Morale, par le Dr. A. Clavel. 
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and density of the earth, its internal 
heat, and magnetic processes or con- 
stitution. In the second, he investi- 
gates the reaction of the earth against 
its surface, under which head are 
comprised the theories of earthquakes, 
thermal and gaseous springs, and vol- 
canoes. The completion of this work 
constitutes an epoch in the ever- 
increasing lustre of that long and 
honoured career, every phase of which 
excites the admiration and interest of 
men of science in every quarter of 
the globe. We lately saw a transla- 
tion of this volume announced, but 
cannot state whether it has yet ap- 
peared. 

We invite the attention of the ma- 
thematical students and Professors of 
the Dublin University to a somewhat 
remarkable treatise on the Theory of 
Functions, and of the Infinitesimal 
Calculus, by M. Cournot,* Rector of 
the Academy of Dijon, translator of 
Herschell’s Astronomy and Lardner’s 
Mechanics, and author of numerous 
other works which betray a mind of 
more than average calibre. The ori- 
ginality of the work appears to con- 
sist in the pains with which the author 
begins by asserting the substantive 
existence of a theory of continuous 
functions, independently of any appli- 
cation of that theory to algebraical 
functions. This idea not only seems 
to the author to be the only philoso- 
phical basis of this branch of mathe- 
matics, and to be especially serviceable 
as a means of solving and reconciling 
the discrepancies which at various 
times have prevailed between mathe- 
maticians on the very principles of 
analysis. Lagrange, it is contended, 
ed never have written a book for 
the express purpose of reducing the 
differential calculus to algebraical 
analysis, if he had eliminated from that 
calculus the pure theory of continuous 
functions, whether expressed or not 
by algebraical signs, and subsisting 
independently of the applications of 
which it was susceptible. Some ex- 
cellent remarks on the “ metaphysical 
paralogism” of which Lagrange was 
guilty, are found in a subsequent part 
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of the first volume, apropos of Taylor’s 
Theorem, p.178. Comparep.81. The 
whole work, we may mention in pass- 
ing, is interspersed with philosophical 
reflections. The first volume treats 
of all that is ordinarily comprised 
under the head of Difierential Calcu- 
lus ; while the second treats of the 
Integral. We must not omit to men- 
tion that at the end of the second 
volume is ~ eX a very important 
Memoir, by MM. Briot et Bonquet, on 
the functional Theory of Imaginary 
Quantities, which embodies results 
towards which M. Carschy and other 
eminent analysts have, of late years, 
been directing their efforts. The lead- 
ing idea of this memoir is to consider 
the imaginary value of a variable as 
the normal value, and the real value 
as a particular case or form in which 
the coefficient /—1 vanishes. We 
trust we have said sufficient to com- 
mend this work to the notice of men 
of the Fach, as the Germans style it. 

If the reader will turn to the Foreign 
Courier for January he will meet with 
an account of the second part of the 
second volume of the important work 
on Physiology, by Milne Edwards, 
now in course of publication by M. 
Victor Masson, whose catalogue, we 
may observe in passing, is a valuable 
repertory of standard works onPhysics, 
Physiology, and Medicine. It was 
then stated that the third volume 
would treat of the circulation of the 
blood, and, accordingly, the first part 
of that volume,t now before us, 
opens with an account of the mates 
of the phenomenon in question. ] 
the preliminary steps which, from the 
earliest times, led up to the discovery 
which has ede the name of 
William Harvey, are traced with that 
lucidity and interest for which French 
writers on science are so remarkable. 
Harvey’s own researchesare recounted 
at great length. We looked with 
some curiosity to see if M. Milne 
Edwards countenanced what we must 
call the somewhat carping tone in 
which M. Flourens speaks of Har- 
vey’s discovery: we allude to that 
disposition, not so much to depreciate 
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Harvey as to exalt his predecessors 
at his expense, and so to diminish his 
relative, if not his absolute pre-emi- 
nence, The following passage (among 
many others) set us at rest on this 
score :—“ Lorsgue Harvey parut, dit 
ell, Flourens, tout, relatiwement a la 
circulation, avait été indique ou soup- 
gonné, rien w avait été établi. Jajou- 
terai : Oui ! tout avait été indique ou 
soupgonné, mais rien n’avait été com- 
pris. En effet si Michel Servét avait 
compris ce qu’est la circulation du 
sang, il n’aurait pas imaginé que les 
artéres en se terminant, feviennent des 
nerfs,disposition qui aurait rendu toute 
circulation impossible: et Césalpin 

ui faisait aller la chaleur des artéres 

ans les veines, supposait que les veines 
portent le sang au foie et aux intes- 
tins’—p. 37. We apprehend this 
volume will be found to offer peculiar 
interest to physiologists from the nu- 
merous proofs and illustrations which 
M. Milne Edwards takes occasion to 
advance respecting a peculiar system 
of circulation among the lower orders 
of animals (such as Mollusca and 
Crustacea), with the discovery of 
which his name is, in a great measure, 
identified. We allude to the system 
in which the veins are represented by 
interspaces between the organs of the 
body, and the blood, accordingly, is 
moved without being enclosed within 
vascular walls. M. Milne Edwards 
styles this system the “circulation 
lacunaire.” Dealing, as he does in 
this volume, with the circulation of 
invertebrate animals, he has, neces- 
sarily, frequent opportunities of mak- 
ing good his theory ; and at p. 232- 
238 the reader will meet with an 
interesting reswmé of the pros and cons 
of the case. If, as stated by Professor 
Clark in a note to his invaluable 
translation of Van der Hoeven’s Zoo- 
logy, this structure of the interspaces 
was first observed by Hunter, the fact 
in no way impairs the credit of M. 
Milne Edwards, for Hunter’s manu- 
script was not published by Professor 
Owen till some years after the French 
Physiologist had committed to print 
the researches of himself and M. 
Audouin on the circulation of Crus- 
tacea. We ought to bear in mind 
Professor Owen’s observation that the 
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system of circulation in question pre- 
sents no essential functional difference 
from that of the closed vessels, but is 
only a morphological departure from 
the typical structure of the circulatory 
organs. See Professor Clark’s trans- 
lation of Van der Hoeven, vol. i., p. 
710. 

It is not without a feeling of pain 
that we approach the next work we 
have to notice. At the very moment 
that we are writing these lines, its 
author is being carried to his grave, 
the descendant of a family which for 
two centuries has adorned medical 
science. Professor Chomel was one 
of the greatest, if not the facilé prin- 
ceps, of those distinguished practi- 
tioners of whom Paris has so much 
reason to be proud. He had for a 
long time been ill, and the treatise on 
Dyspepsia* now before us, was, in 
fact, written from a bed of sickness. 
It bears no traces, however, of the 
unfavourable conditions under which 
it was composed. For vigour and 
clearness of composition, it is fully 
equal to any thing Chomel has ever 
penned ; and we doubt not this sick 
man’s legacy will meet with as great 
favour as the Hlements of Pathology, 
by the same author, now in its fourth 
edition. Nor will it be welcomed 
only by men of the craft : the public 
generally will find their account in 
the perusal of a work from which 
they are shut out by few, if any, of 
those bristling paraphernalia with 
which men of science frequently mask 
from the gaze of profane curiosity 
the esoteric mysteries of their pursuits. 
Professor Chomel found that all the 
disorders which come under the head 
of dyspepsia had been, by their very 
nature, excluded from partaking in 
the forward movement to which other 
maladies have been subjected through 
the instrumentality of pathological 
anatomy. As Chomel “ always 
looked with suspicion, not to say 
hostility, upon that instrumentality, 
it was only natural he shouid direct 
his attention to a quarter where he 
had less chance of coming into colli- 
sion with it, and thus make some 
amends for the comparative neglect 
with which the disciples of the phy- 
siological school had treated a whole 
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department of nosology, in which 
they had small scope for their favour- 
ite tenets. Such were the motives 
which induced this distinguished man 
to write a treatise on dyspepsia, that 
is, on dyspepsia sharply defined, or 
as he calls it “dyspepsies essentielles, 
cest & dire celles qui ne les symp- 
témes ni |’effet sympathique d’aucune 
autre maladie appréciable chez l’indi- 
vidu qui digére mal.” Such essential 
dyspepsias he divides into two groups, 
of which the former occupies but a 
seventh part of the volume, namely— 
accidental dyspepsias, or indigestion 
and habitual dyspepsia, arising from 
the continuous action of those causes 
which in accidental dyspepsias are 
but casual and momentary. These 
last are treated at great length, and 
with an ability which has elicited 
a universal acknowledgment from 
those most competent to judge, that 
the author has given to the world a 
work which will henceforth be the 
great fountain-head of authority on 
the particular class of maladies therein 
discussed. Professor Chomel passes 
in succession from the causes of habi- 
tual dyspepsias to their symptoms 
oe. yay, and thence to their special 
orms, which he enumerates as fol- 
lows :—1. Flatulent dyspepsia; 2. 
Neuralgic; 3. Boulimic, or ravenous 
(of which he has never known but 
one case); 4. Acid; 5. Alkaline; and 
6. Fluid dyspepsia, one of the most 
remarkable and least known forms. 
The stomach digests solids with appa- 
rent regularity, but cannot away with 
fluids. We then come to the “march 
of dyspeptic affections,” which is es- 
sentially remittent or intermittent 
(chap. v.), next to the Diagnosis (chap. 
vi.) distributed according to each of 
the special forms above named. The 
seventh chapter offers some sugges- 
tions on the Prognostic of dyspepsia, 
that is, on the method of determining 
the probable duration and ultimate 
issue of the malady, while the eighth, 
which fills nearly half the volume, is 
devoted to the most important subject 
of all, the treatment to be adopted in 
each particular case or form of the 
disorder. The ninth and last chapter 
is on the convalesence of dyspeptic 
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patients, which is generally more 
tedious and more liable to relapses 
than in any other complaint. Such is 
a brief summary of this remarkable 
work, which ought to be carefully 
conned by every one whose office it is 
to cure, or whose curse it is to feel 
~ of the forms of dyspepsia. 

hose who are engaged in the study 
or the amendment of the law may 
possibly be interested in making 
themselves acquainted with the forms 
of procedure in use at the Cour de 
Cassation, or Court of Appeal, which, 
in -1790, supplanted the Conseil des 
Parties of the old Regime, though it 
must be remembered that this had 
only some of the functions which be- 
long to the modern tribunal. Such 
persons will do well to consult a kind 
of practical hand-book to the Cour 
de Cassation,* which has just been 
published by its Greffier en chef, or 
principal registrar, M. Bernard. The 
whole subject is far too technical and 
perplexing to admit of our attempting 
an analysis of it in these pages. No 
one, however, can master its contents 
without gaining a great insight into 
the practice of French jurisprudence. 
That the book is not antterly dry, as 
its subject might lead one to suppose, 
may be gathered from the followin 
anecdote which is put into the aan 
of Heurion de Pausey, who was pre- 
sident of the court in the time of the 
First or Great Napoleon. On one oc- 
casion the court was called on to con- 
sider a sentence passed on some sol- 
diers who, after plundering a mill, 
were going to set it on fire. One of 
them pleaded, in extenuation, that 
when the pillage was over, he pre- 
vented his comrades from anceines 
to any further extremities ; and this 
plea the court accepted. “Iam not 
going to open up again your decision, 
rentlemen,” said the Emperor ; “ but 
I think the chances are, you have par- 
doned the real culprit : the man who 
had influence enough over his com- 
rades to stay the excesses was, prob- 
ably, the very man who initiated the 
commission of the crime.” De Pausey 
came to the conclusion that “ce fier 
homme” was a better judge than they 
all. A very interesting memoir might 
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be concocted out of this book to be 
read at the meetings of a law society. 
As every thing connected with 
Celtic ethnology must necessarily be 
of interest to the Irish reader, we are 
anxious to call attention to some frag- 
ments of an unedited work on Cli- 
mutes and Races, which have recently 
been printed apart by M. Perier, 
rincipal physician of the Jnvalides. 
The first of these fragments treats of 
the remains of the Celtic element in 
Great Britain and France. M. Perier 
is of opinion that the difficulties at- 
tending the vestiges of the primitive 
populations of France and other coun- 
tries in which the Celtic was the do- 
minant element, are much enhanced 
by the conflicting accounts respecting 
the colour of the hair of such primi- 
tive populations. Accordingly, in 
his second “ fragment,” he addresses 
himself more especially to the inquiry 
as to what that colour really was. 
After an examination of the testi- 
mony collected from ancient authors, 
he arrives at the conclusion that it 
was the Cymri who were blond, and 
that the Celts or Gauls must have 
been brown, like their descendants. 
This conclusion is followed out to its 
legitimate conclusion in the third 
étude, where Dr. Perier endeavours 
to establish the non-fraternity of the 
Gaels and Cymri. His conclusions 
are thus stated :— 


** Nous croyons donc, avec toute certi- 
tude scientifique, pouvoir inférer de ces 
études, que les Cymris et les Gaels 
n'etaient point originairement de méme 
sang gaulois; et que, par conséquent, 
la fraternité ethnologique entre les uns 
et les autres, entre la race des anciens 
possesseurs du sol et celle des conquér- 
ants, loin d’étre prouvée, est infirmée 
au contraire par des faits et des auto- 
rités sans nombre.”—p. 111. 


The question is one which we leave 
to the decision of the great Celtic 
scholars of Ireland. Perhaps M. Pe- 
rier may carry home to the minds of 
others a conviction which he has 
failed to impart to ourselves. 

IV. We had hoped that it would 
have been in our power to head our 
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historical section with M. Guizot’s 
Memoirs, but owing to some mistake 
the English translation of the first 
volume of that work made its appear- 
ance before the original, which, at the 
time we are writing these pages, has 
not yet issued from the press. We 
must, therefore, take as a substitute, 
two other sets of memoirs which are 
now in course of publication. First, 
then, we would invite the reader’s 
attention to the firstt of six or eight 
volumes of memoirs and letters of 
Prince Eugtne de Beauharnais, the 
son of Josephine Tascher de la Page- 
rie, who on the death of her first hus- 
band, the Vicomte de Beauharnais, 
became the wife of Général Bonaparte. 
The part which Eugétne played as 
Viceroy of Italy, and as General in 
the wars of Empire, was sufficiently 
illustrious to invest these volumes 
with no small interest, which will 
probably increase as the publication 

roceeds. We cannot pause to relate 

ow these memoirs have grown into 
their present shape, or to show the 
anmemn on which their authenticity 
rests. Ample details on these points 
will be found in the preface of the 
Editor, M. Du Casse, whose name 
will be familiar to our readers as edi- 
tor of the Memoires du Roi Joseph, a 
work which, in every respect, resem- 
bles the present as far as the getting 
up is concerned. This is after the 
similitude of a pie; first we have a 
layer—unfortunately layer-—of me- 
moir proper from the pen of the prince 
himself; on the top thereof comes a 
rather insipid resumé of the historical 
events which ensued from June to 
September, 1805, the year when Eu- 
gene was made viceroy ; then we have 
a layer, somewhat more spicy and 
palatable, of correspondence, Sates 
the same period between the Emperor 
and his adopted son ; another resumé 
from September to December of the 
same year, followed by another batch 
of correspondence, fill up the remain- 
der of the volume. M. Du Casse is 
not the most lively of editors ; but he 
serves as a foil to the letters which, as 
might be supposed, are highly charac- 


8vo. Paris; Victor Masson, 


+ Mémoires et Correspondance Politique et Militaire du Prince Euyéne, publiés, 


annotés et mis en 0 
Tume 1. 8vo. 


par A. Du Casse, éditeur des Mem. du Roi Joseph, 
Paris; Michel Levy, 1858.. London: Jeffs. 
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teristic of their authors. Eugéne’s 
autobiography from 1781 to 18065, is 
extremely amusing. He expresses 
himself as having been greatly averse 
to his mother’s marriage with Bona- 

rte. It was through the son that 
enapeste was first brought into con- 
tact with the mother. After the 13th 
Vendemiaire, a decree was issued for- 
bidding the Parisians to keep arms in 
their possession. Loath to part with 
the sword which had been left him 
by his father, Eugéne got speech of 
Bonaparte, who was so taken with 
the spirit and feeling of the lad, that 
he called himself next day to bring 
the necessary dispensation. It was 
then he saw Josephine, and was so 
taken with her that he asked permis- 
sion to renew his visits. The most 
interesting portion of the autobiogra- 
phy is that in which Eugéne relates 
the part he rE in the expedition 
to Egypt. feeble attempt is made 
to palliate the admitted massacre of 
the eight hundred prisoners at Jaffa ; 
but the writer is evidently a sad bun- 
gler—to his credit be it said—at 
glozing over such nefarious and das- 
tardly atrocities. 

Seldom have we read two volumes 
of memoirs* more thoroughly en- 
tertaining, and written in a more 
pleasing spirit, than the Memoirs of 
Count de Melito, composed from notes 
which the author jotted down day by 
day from 1788 to 1815. The second 
volume comes down to 1808, when the 
author rejoined his friend and patron, 
the Emperor’s brother, Joseph. A 
third aluene will complete the work. 
When the Reign of Terror was brought 
to a close by the events of the ninth 
Thermidor, the author was named 
“Commissaire des relations exté- 
rieures,” and shortly after was ap- 
pointed Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany. About 
a year after his appointment he re- 
ceived a letter from Nice, signed 
Bonaparte, who was on his way to 
take command of the army of Italy. 
His testimony to its contents is inter- 
esting :— 

‘*Je reconnus dans son style concis 
et plein de mouvement quoique inégal 
et incorrect, dans la nature qu’il m’a- 
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dressait un homme qui ne ressemblait 
pas aux autres, Je fusfrappé de l’éten- 
due et de la profondeur des vues mili- 
taires et politiques qu’il indiquait et que 
je n’avais apergues dans aucunes des 
correspondances que j’avais jusque-la 
entretenues avec les généraux de notre 
armée d'Italie, Je prévis done ou de 
grands succés, ou de grands revers, Cette 
incertitude dura peu.”—Vol. i, p. 81. 


No less interesting is his account 
of his first interview with the young 
and victorious general, p. 89-92. 
These interviews occur very frequent- 
ly throughout the two volumes, and 
in every case we find our wonder, if 
not our admiration, increase higher 
and higher as we contemplate the 
masterly views and strong will put 
forth by Napoleon. To one order of 
feelings he seems to have adhered 
with the greatest constancy, and that 
was the most withering contempt for 
Joseph, and the most cordial hatred 
of Lucien. At p. 133, &€., we have a 
curious picture of society at Florence. 
“On trouva nos femmes,” says Miot, 
“W@une pruderie insoutenable.” He 
adds : “ Mais si les dames de Florence 
étaient - scrupuleuses sur la fidélité 
conjugale, elles l’ étaient d’'autant plus 
sur les pratiques religieuses, et telle 
femme qui en sfireté de conscience, 
manquait adesdevoirs partout ailleurs 
regardés comme les plus sacrés, 
n’aurait pas consenti & manger de la 
viande un jour maigre.” At the com- 
mencement of the fifth chapter we 
find Miot starting for Corsica, as 
“ commissaire extraordinaire,” for the 
purpose of bringing about submission 
to French rule, and to conciliate the 
hostility of opposing parties. At p. 
163 we find an account of a most 
curious outbreak of Napoleon’s in an 
interview he had with Miot at Monte- 
bello after the return of the latter 
from Corsica, where he accomplished 
his arduous mission with success. 
See, too, in the same chapter, pp. 
179 and 193. In the eighth chapter 
we find him back at Paris (1798). 
“Quel changement,” he exclaims, 
“était operé pendant une absence 
de trois années,” p. 228. The whole 
page is a most graphic picture of the 
state of Parisian society. After de- 


* Mémoires du Comte Miot de Melitot, Ancien Ministre, Ambassadeur, Conseiller 
d’ Etat et Membre de l'Institut (1788-1815). Tomes i. ii. Svo. Paris: Michel 


Levy. London: Jeffs. 
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scribing how the grossness of revolu- 
tionary manners had fined down, he 
shows that he was not blind to the 
rottenness which lurked beneath the 
artificial veneer, for he adds, “Une 
seule idée, commune & tous, occupait 
et réunissait tant d’etres d’origine et 
d’éducation si différentes : le désir de 
gagner de l’argent, et tout moyen 
était bon pour réussir 4 s’en procurer.” 
We would gladly follow the author, 
seriatim, through the interesting vi- 
cissitudes and anecdotes which fill up 
the remainder of these two volumes, 
but our limits warn us to be brief. 
We can but allude to the passages 
between England and France, the 
scenes between Lord Whitworth and 
Napoleon, previous to the rupture 
which followed the peace of Amiens 
(vol. ii. chap. ii.), and to a curious 
account of a conversation between 
Joseph and Louis Napoleon, respect- 
ing the proposed adoption by the 
Emperor of Louis, son by Hortense 
Beauharnais. On the whole, these 
memoirs are evidently penned by a 
entleman and a scholar : his quali- 

cations, in the latter respect, are 
evinced by his translations of Herodo- 
tus and Diodorus—and in the former, 
by his unassuming modest bearing 
whenever he has to recount events in 
which he himself bore a principal 
part. We recommend them most 
warmly to the attention of our 
readers. 

M. Chérnel has recently given to 
the world a most interesting history 
of the relations between France and 
Scotland* during the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, backed by a con- 
siderable number of very valuable 
and hitherto unedited papers. The 
circumstances under which he was 
induced to write the book may best 
be stated in his own words :—‘ Ayant 
trouvé dans les archives de la famille 
d’ Esneval, conservées au chateau de 
Pavilly (Seine Inférieure) de nom- 
breuses lettres d’ambassadeurs Fran- 
cais en Angleterre et en Ecosse, j’ai 
cru qu'il serait utile de les publier, 
et d’éclairer & l’aide de ses documents 
histoire de la diplomatique Frangaise 
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dans la seconde moitié du seizitme 
sitcle. Presque toutes ces pieces 
étaient inédites.” It is added in a 
note: “Ces archives viennent du 
Baron d’Esneval, qui chargé d’une 
mission en Ecosse avait récu de son 
beauptre, le secrétaire d’ Etat Pinard, 
les memoires et correspondances 
nécessaires pour le guider dans ses 
négociations.’” So much for the 
sources from which this work is 
drawn : their importance in number 
and bulk may be inferred from the 
fact, that while M. Chérnel’s narrative 
of the events which ensued from the 
marriage to the death of Mary Queen 
of Scots occupies 174 pages, the Préces 
J ustificatives extend from 174 to 400. 
They are principally composed of un- 
edited letters to Catherine de Médicis 
and Henri III. from De la Mothe- 
Fénelon (p. 177-226) Michel Castlenau 
(p. 226-355) and other French Am- 
bassadors in England and Scotland. 
M. Chérnel is of opinion that these 
important documents justify the be- 
lief, that France was not at that 
pes a mere “annexed Espagne,” 
ut that, on the contrary, under the 
auspices of the ambassadors above 
mentioned—and of whom the two 
last are scarcely so much as named by 
modern historians—she played a not 
unworthy part in one of the greatest 
tragedies which history unfolds. Henri 
ITI. and Catherine de Médicis do not, 
in M, Chérnel’s opinion, deserve the 
odious imputations of treacherous 
connivance at Mary’s death, which 
have been cast against them by 
numerous writers. We should be 
disposed, @ priori, to attach great 
weight to his opinion on such a sub- 
ject—his familiarity with historical 
literature being of the closest, and his 
reputation as a conscientious editor 
of the highest. Perhaps on a future 
occasion we may look more closely 
into the matter. 

Didot’s Biographie Générale con- 
tinues, with undiminished success, its 
useful career. Since we first called 
attention to it (F. C., November) 
three more volumest have been added 
to the twenty then noticed. As we 








* Marie Stuart et Catherine de Medicis ; Etude Historique sur les Rélations de 
l’Ecosse et de la France dans la seconde moitié der XVIe siécle, par A. Chérnel 
maitre des Conférences a l’Ecole Normale supérieure, Professeur Suppléant a la 
Faculté des Lettres de Paris. Svo. Paris: Hachette. London: Jeffs. 1858. 


+ Nouvelle Biographie Générale, publiée, par Firmin Didot Fréres. 
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turn over their well filled and yet 
well printed pages—a manual exercise 
to which we find ourselves perpetu- 
ally having recourse, so valuable is 
the work as a book of reference—we 
meet with some excellent articles 
which at once mark the high stand- 
ard of the publication. Such, for ex- 
ample (taking them at random), are 
the biographies of Géethe and Gre- 
ory Vil. by MM. St. René Tail- 
andier and Amédée Renée respect- 
ively ; of Gouvion-St. Cyr, by M. de 
Barante ; of Goldoni and Gower, by 
Alexander Pey; and of Grattan, by 
M. Leo Joubert. The writers, it will 
be seen, are all of them men who 
hold a very high place in the litera- 
ture of France. One great advan- 
tage of this Biographie Générale is 
that it takes in contemporary and 
living persons. We turn with some in- 
terest, for example, tothe name of Gra- 
nier de Cassagnac ; and when we find 
him blaturating from week to week, 
with a ludicrous mixture of cant and 
pomposity, in the columns of his new 
journal, Ze Réveil, we can scarcely 
forbear a smile when we compare the 
present tone of this imperial hack 
with the infamous antecedents re- 
counted of him by M. Louvet. We 
must not pass over, without a word 
of commendation, the very erudite 
articles by M. Aubé on the two Gre- 
ories, scilicet of Nazianzen, and of 
lyssa, any more than those on Gre- 
vius and Grotius, by M. Ernest Gre- 
goire. We are glad to find that all 
the articles on the schoolmen, as far, 
at least, as our survey has reached, 
are from the pen of M. Hauréau, whose 
history of scholastic philosophy car- 
ried off the institute prize a few 
years ago. The two gems of the 
twenty-second volume are the article 
on Guizot by M. Lerminier, who must 
be thoroughly well up in his subject, 
and the long and elaborate étude on 
Gutenberg from the pen of M. Am- 
broise-Firmin Didot. On a former 
occasion we pointed out the valuable 
contribution to the history of typo- 
gra hy which the same author had 
e by his articles on the Esti- 
Te still higher praise, however, 
is due to that on Gutenberg, just in 
proportion as the subject was in- 
volved in greater obscurity. That 
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obscurity no living writer was so well 
qualified to dispel as M. A.-F. Didot ; 
and if he has not altogether suc- 
ceeded, it may be safely asserted 
that his conscientious investigations, 
backed by all the professional know- 
ledge which he is able to bring to 
their aid, have placed very many 
matters in a new light, and refuted 
objections to Gutenberg’s which by 
many were deemed unanswerable. The 
first name we happen to stumble on 
in opening the last of the three vo- 
lumes before us is that of Gaspard 
Hauser, the mysterious foundling of 
Nuremberg, as he was called, who 
was murdered at Anspach, in 1833, 
and whose history is to this day 
enveloped in the most impenetrable 
darkness, in spite of the most active 
researches of the police. “L’enigme 
de cette vie attend encore une solu- 
tion.” At the end of the article 
nearly twenty publications are quoted 
concerning him ; foritshould be stated 
that one of the best features of this 
Biographical Dictionary is the rich- 
ness of the “indication des sources 
& consulter.” Among other remark- 
able articles in this volume we may 
mention those on Harvey by the edi- 
tor, Dr. Héefer ; on Hegel, by Wilm, 
the French historian of German Phi- 
losophy, and on the President He- 
naut, G L. Louvet. To show how 
the notices are brought down to the 
most recent times, we may mention 
the sketch of Sir Henry Havelock. 
It is a mystery to us how these vo- 
lumes, of nearly a thousand columns 
each (for every column is numbered) 
can be sold at such a ludicrously 
low price as three francs ten sous 
apiece. It is true that the price will 
be doubled as soon as the work is 
completed. 

Among the books of the day and of 
the hour, as connected with Indian 
insurrections and African ex re 
_ be mentioned two wollen, tw 

noye, entitled L’ Inde Gores. 
seule and Le Niger, respectively. 
hr first* is a second edition of a 
work which had already met with 
considerable success, and which is 
now supplemented with a narrative 
of the revolt, written in a fair enough 
spirit, considering that the author isa 

renchman. M. de Lanoye gives a 





* L’Inde Contemporaine, par F. de Lanoye. 18mo. 


London: Jeffs. 


Paris: Hachette. 1858, 
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very entertaining account of men and 
manners in India, as gathered both 
from the best written sources and 
from the a meng experience of a 
voyage in India in 1852. In the early 
part of the volume, we have a deli- 
cious story of a Frenchman who 
played the Grand Seigneur—and what 
is more, played it with eminent suc- 
cess—on board the steamer from Suez, 
on his way to India ; talked very big 
about London routes and parties; 
dropped out hints about Lord Dal- 
housie waiting for him at Calcutta, 
became the pet of his lady fellow- 
passengers, the chum of Lord H—— 
(as M. de Lanoye styles him), recently 
appointed Governor of M , and 
who eventually proved to be Lord 
Dalhousie’s cook! From the way 
he discussed politics and panatellas, 
every one thought him the créme de 
la créme of Parisian grandees. The 
Niger* is a very industriously com- 
piled account of all the African expe- 
ditions which have taken place from 
the foundation of the African Society 
to the most recent times, exclusive of 
Livingstone, a translation of whose 
work is, we believe, in course of pub- 
lication by MM. Hachette, so that 
M. de Lanoye will serve as a kind of 
vestibule or vorstudium. He passes in 
succession from Mungo Park to Den- 
ham, Oudney, Clapperton, Lander, 
Richardson, Overweg, and Barth. We 
imagine that any one who wishes to 
make himself master of the progress 
of geographical discovery in Africa 
will with difficulty, meet with any 
other work which contains such a 
mass of well condensed materials 
ready to his hand. M. de Lanoye is 
not slow to admit the noble part of 
protagonist which England has played 
in advancing the cause of freedom 
and civilization on the banks of the 


_ 

. That lying jade, Rumour, re- 
lates that at the beginning of the pre- 
sent a a certain tutor of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, shut up his 
books with a bang at the close of a 
lecture, and exclaimed to his aston- 


‘* Le Niger et les Explorations de Afrique Centrale, par F. de Lanoye. 


Paris: Hachette. 1858. 
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ished pupils, “Now, my lads, who’s 
for Newmarket!” It is with a some- 
what similar feeling of relief from 
the tension to which the four first 
sections of our Foreign Courier al- 
ways subjects us that we a oo 
the concluding department of Belles- 
Lettres. The reader little knows 
what we have to go through for his 
instruction and entertainment, and 
perhaps miss the mark after all. We 
are perfect martyrs, and, what is 
worse, vide Chomel, dyspeptic mar- 
tyrs; for if there be one thing more 
than another calculated to generate 
dyspepsia, it is the task, experto cre- 
dite, of extracting from a score of 
works, and perhaps threescore vo- 
lumes, the pith and marrow, or as 
Rabelais styles it, “par curieuse legon 
et méditation frequente, rompre |’os 
et sugeer la substantifique moelle,” 
which is precisely the process we 
have to put into execution every time 
we indite our Foreign Courter. 

the reader think it a small thing to 
be done off-hand between breakfast 
and luncheon, we only recommend 
him to try. It is not till we get 
to the “ light literature” depart- 
ment that we feel thoroughly at 
our ease like Mr. Tutor aforesaid 
and his pupils scampering to New- 
market. 

As poetry, Plato tells us, is a light 
and winged thing, we think we can- 
not better indulge our present vein 
than by dipping into one or two 
volumes of poetic effusions by way of 
dessert after the “pidces de résistance” 
we have been trying to digest. First, 
then, let us take up the Fleurs de 
UInde,t a collection of Hindoo poems. 
It was a good idea of the anonymous 
editor (whom we conjecture to be M. 
Soupé) to publish the text along with 
his admirable translations into French 
and Latin; but we are scarcely pre- 
pared to approve of the policy of 
printing that text in European, in- 
stead of Sanscrit characters. These 
are so easily mastered with a mode- 
rate amount of attention and appli- 
cation, as the editor himself admits, 


18mo. 


+ Fleurs de Inde, comprenant la mort de Yaznadate épisode tiré de la Ramaide 
de Valmiki, traduit en vers latins et en vers francais avec le text Sanscrit en 
regard; et plusieurs autres poésies Indoues, suivies de deux chants Arabes et de 


l’ Apologue du Derviche et du 
de l’Orientalisme rendue Classique. 
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Paris: B. Duprat. 1858. 8vo. 
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that it was almost to sacrifice to the 
fear of alarming his readers the real 

which might ensue from induc- 
ing them manfully to face difticul- 
ties which would vanish before a 
bold front. It is true that he pre- 
faces the text with an able analysis 
of the Sanscrit alphabet. But we 
doubt whether he will find many 
students who will be at the trouble 
of putting back the European charac- 
ters into Sanscrit. If he really wished 
to facilitate what he calls the lecture 
matérielle, he ought to have printed 
the Huropeanised text interlinear 
with the Sanscrit, or have thrown it 
into a foot-note, as Bopp has done in 
the Sprachprobe, at the end of his 
smaller Sanscrit grammar. We would 
not, however, be understood to speak 
in a censorious tone of so laudable an 
effort to propagate a taste for Sans- 
erit literature, a subject which to 
all Englishmen must be one of espe- 
cial interest. We hold it to be a 
scandalous shame that in the Indian 
civil service examinations the same 
number of marks is assigned to Sans- 
critas to French! Riswm teneatis! ! 
The editor of the Fleurs de? Inde has 
made a wise selection in choosing for 
this principal “ flower” of his antho- 
logy the glorious episode of the death 
of Yaznadati, in Valmiki’s great epic. 
The translations are admirably exe- 
cuted, the notes are of invaluable 
assistance, and the appeal at the close 
of the volume on the expediency of 
encouraging the study of Sanscrit 
literature is one to which we cor- 
dially respond. 

M. Autran’s Millianah* is a noble 
poem. Some of our readers who are 
not well versed in the Fasti of the 
French army, may need to be told 
that the blockade of Millianah, a 
small town on the slope of the Zac- 
car, about sixty miles from Algiers, 
was one of the most memorable and 
most tragic episodes in the Algierian 
campaigns. Never has army been 
subject to greater privations, or 
honoured by greater fortitude, than 
the gallant force which held out, 
under Colonel Illens, against the 
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assaults of Abd-el-Kader, from June 
to November, 1840, when Changar- 
nier came to their relief. It is this 
episode which M. Autran, one of the 
foremost of modern French poets, 
has undertaken to commemorate in 
the little volume before us. It is di- 
vided into four cantos, entitled re- 
spectively—i, Les travaux; 2, Les 
douleurs; 3, Les Angoisses ; 4, Les 
Morts. The rising tide of horrors 
which follow in the wake of famine, 
disease, and death, is painted with a 

wer which does M. Autran the 

ighest credit. We confess our sym- 
pathy with his poem is indebted for 
much of its ardour to the somewhat 
analogous scenes through which our 
own heroic countrymen have passed 
in what we must persist in calling, in 
spite of the Guzette de France, our 
Indian empire. Let us trust that 
some English Autran may arise to 
immortalize the memory of a Law- 
rence, an Inglis, and a Havelock, in 
verse as noble as that which is here 
offered up to the heroes of Millianah. 

To the two volumes of Z'héses de 
Grammaire, and Théses de Littéra- 
ture, already published, M. Jullien 
has added a third, entitled Théses de 
Critique et Poesies,t to which we give 
a hearty welcome, so far at least as 
the first half of the volume is con- 
cerned, for, to be honest, of the Poesies 
we have not read a line. M. Jullien 
is an exceedingly entertaining and 
“spirituel” critic, notwithstanding the 
somewhat pedantic tone in which his 
criticisms are touched. His reading 
is so extensive, that on every subject 
he handles he is able to bring to his 
aid a fund of illustrative matter, 
which gives great zest to his pages. 
His “coup d’ceil” on the history and 
rules of literary criticism contains 
some admirable suggestions, which we 
recommended to the notice of men of 
the craft. Inthe second 7'hése, on “The 
Conditions of Poetry,” he handles 
with great but not unmerited severity 
the leading poets, the Lamartines and 
Victor Hugos of the day, for bad 
grammar, loose metaphor, and lame 
comparisons. As a specimen, we 
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* J. Autran. Millianah. 
Michel Ievy. London: Jeffs. 


t Theses de Critique et Puvesies, par H. Jullien, Docteur és Lettres. 


Paris: Hachette. London: Nutt. 
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extract a short passage on the fol- 
lowing verses of Victor Hugo in the 
Orientales :— 


* Mais surtout quand la brise 
Me touche en voltigeant, 
La nuit j'aime étre assise, 
Etre assise en songeant ; 
L’eil sur la mer profonde, 
Tandis que pale et blonde, 
La lune ouvre dans l’onde 
Son eventail d'argent.” 


Whereupon M. Jullien makes the 
following remarks :—“‘Que de fautes 
dans ses vers! La brise ne towche, 
pas et surtout ne voltige, pas. Jaime 
étre assise et pour j arme a étre assise 
que demande la grammaire. On dit 
avec raison que la lune est pd/e: on 
ne peut pas dire quelle est blonde. 
Enfin Péventail d@argent ne signifie 
rien : ou les mots n’out aucun sens, ou 
Péventail ouvert veut dire que la 
clarté de la lune refiéchie par l’eau de 
la mer a une forme serublable & celle 
d’un V., d’un triangle, d’un secteur 
circulaire: et c’est impossible. M. 
Victor Hugo n’a peutétre j’amais vu 
un refiet de lune ni sur un bassin, ni 
sur une rivitre, ni sur la mer. Alors 
pourquoi en parle-t-il?’ Perhaps the 
reader may think some of these re- 
marks are hypercritical. Possibly ; 
but they are humorous and amusing. 

To turn to some criticism of a higher 
order, we take up a volume* " the 
young French Hegelian, M. Taine, 
full of some admirable and ingenious 
reflections, in a series of articles on 
Macaulay, Fléchier, Dickens, Guizot, 
Thackeray, ‘ Young Athens,” as pour- 
trayed in Plato, Saint-Simon, Madame 
la Fayette, Michelet, and Monta- 
lembert plus Troplong. At the tail 
of our Foreign Courver our limits 
will not permit us to examine this 
volume with the attention due to its 
very remarkable merits. We can only 
state that M. Taine is one of the most 
rising writers and most original critics 
of whom France can boast. The 
series of articles he has recently been 
publishing in the Journal des Débats 
on Balzac, will, we hope, be collected 
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into a volume like the present. It 
cannot but be an object of interest in 
this country to see how our great 
historian and novelists are estimated 
by so sagacious a critic. The general 
defect we find, and that most people 
find, in M. Taine’s criticism, is that 
he endeavours to wall up that “sujet 
divers et ondoyant,” called man, in 
the narrow limits of aformula. It is 
this tendency which has induced us to 
style him a Hegelian. 

We have kept for the conclusion a 
gem of a workt which every one should 
put into his carpet bag when bound 
on a villegiatura during the ensuing 
summer. Its author is one of the 
most illustrious ecclesiastics of the 
day, being no less a person than the 
AbbéBautain, sometime Vicar-General 
of Paris, and author of several very 
remarkable works on Philosophy. 
We allude especially to the Philoso- 
phie du Christianisme, and Psycho- 
logie Kaperimentale. These beautiful 
conseils spirituels on the right use of 
a sejour in the country are couched 
in the shape of a series of letters to 
one Eugtnes. Of course there are 
many passages and strains of thought 
here and there in the volume, which 
can only be duly relished and cor- 
dially approved by readers of the 
same persuasion as the author ; but 
he must indeed be an ill-conditioned 
churl, and a sorry Christian, who will 
allow these occasional blemishes— 
we would gladly use a milder word 
if we could hit on it—to interrupt 
the flow, or cool the warmth, of that 
hearty admiration which the book 
deserves as a whole. M. Bautain’s 
object is to enable his “readers in the 
country” to reach aframe of mind, and 
to acquire habits of life most congenial 
to the scenes by which they are daily 
surrounded. € passes over in suc- 
cession all the usual round of occupa- 
tions for each day, and endeavours to 
draw from them lessons which we 
doubt not—so truthful is the book— 
he is the first to practise himself, and 
the last—so modest is his tone—to 
allow that he does so. 
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